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CHAPTER !. 

iT waê on a Btíll evening in Jnne^ that Lanra MontrBVÍlle left 
hêr fether's cóttage^ in the little village of Qlenalbert, to begin 
a 80litary ramblé. Her conntenance was monmM, and her 
Btep languid ; for her health had rafi^red from confinement, 
and her spirHs were exhausted by long attendance on the 
deal^bed (h her mother. That labour of dn^ had been lessened 
by no extfinsic circumstance ; for Lady Harriet Montreville 
Was a peevish and refractory pátíent ; her disorder had beeri 
tedions as well as hojpeless, and thê hunlble establishment of 
a half'-pay oflloer fumished nó one vrho could lighten to Laura 
the burden of constant attendance. But Laura had in herself 
that %vhich softens Hll d^culty, and beguiles all fatigrne — an 
actives mind, a strong sense of duty, and the habit of meeting 
and overcoihing adverse circumstances. 

Captáin Montrevine tras of a &mily ancient and respectable, 
but eo far from afiluent, that, at the death of his fiither, he 
found his wealth, as a younger son, to considt only of áP600, 
besides the emoluments arising from a lieutenancy in a regi- 
ment of foot. Nattire had given him a fine J^erson and a 
t>leasing address ; and to the national opinions of a Scottish 
motíiër^ he was indebted for an education, of which the liber- 
alitv suited better witíi his birth than with his íbrtanes. He 
was in London negociating for the purchase of a company, 
when he accidentally met with Lady Harriet Bircham. Her 
person was showy, and her manners had the glare, even more 
than the polish of high li^. She had a lively imagination^ and 
WHne wít; had rêad á little, and knew how 'to show that little 
to advantage. 'The fine persori ot MontreviUe soon awakéned 
tlle mly sensíbility pf which Lady Harriet was possessed ; and 
her preferetice Was «ufficiently visible in everjr «tep of its pro- 
fi?^8. To be disiánfguíshëd by a lady of such rank aïid attrac- 
tions, raised in MontreviUe all the vanity of three-and-twenty } 
^j 8e«Á tíitónkh ^^^ i&edhidf, Lady Haniet'ii éharinn wére 
^>&^^ 10 |iérl^^o&. M^tfevillé i^n Wai> or íiK^iea 
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himflelfi defperately in love. He inied, and wai acoepted witli 
a frankness, to which some stiff advocateB for female decoram 
might give the hanh name of forwardness. MontreviUe waa 
in love, and he was pleased to call it the candour of a noble 
mind. 

As hi8 regiment waa at this time uider orden for the Weat 
Indiee, Lady Harrietprevailed onbim to exchange to half-pav ; 
and her fortone being only £5000, economy, no lemi than tbe 
fondneea for eolitude natoral to voung men in love> induoed 
him to retire to the comitry witii hia bride, who had reaions of 
her own for wiahing to quit London. He had been educated 
in Scotlandy and he remembered its wild scenery with the 
entfaoBÍaam of a man of taste, and a painter. He settled 
therefore in the village of Glenalberty near Perth ; and to re- 
lieve hi8 conscience from tiie load of utter idlenees at twenty 
three, began tfae superintaidence of a little farm. Here tfae 
eaie and vivacity oi Lady Harríet made her for a while tfae 
delight of her laiew acqoaintance. She nnderBtood all tfae 
arts of coorteBy ; and, nappy hereelf, for a while content to 
nractise them. Tfae ntore oi anecdote, which she had accumu« 
lated in her interoourse witfa the great, passed with her conn* 
tiy neighbours for knowledge of the world. To Scottish ean 
tfae accent of the higher ranks of English conveys an idea of 
smartness^ as well as of gentility ; and Lady Harríet became 
a universal favouríte. 

Those who succeed best in amusing strangers, arenot^ it has 
been remarked, the most pleasing in domestíc life : they are 
not even alwa;^ tfae most entertaining. Lady Harríet's spiríta 
had ebbs, which commonly took place during her tete-a-tetea 
with Captain Montreville. Outward attractions, real or 
imaginary, are tfae natural food of passion ; but sonnd prín« 
ciples must win confidence, and kinaness of heart engage af« 
fection. Poor MontreviUe soon gave a moumful assent to 
these truths ; for Lady Harríet had no prínciples, her heart was 
a mere " pulsation on the \eft side." Her passion for her hus- 
band soon declined ; and her more permanent appetite for ad- 
miration finding but scai^ty food in a solitary vuiage, her daya 
passed in secret disconteoit or open murmurings. The narrow- 
ness of her finances made her feel the necessity of economy, 
though it could not immediately instruct her in the art of it; 
and Montreville, dríven frtim the domestic habits by the tur- 
moil of a householdy bustling without usefrilnesSy and parsi- 
moniottB without frn|pftlity, was on tfae point of retunimg to 
his professioni or of seeking relief in such dissipation as he had 
tfae means of obtaining, when the birth of a aaughter gave m 
new tom to all his hopes and wishes. 

I shonld not wish the girí to be a beauty, said he to hi0 
frie&d, tbê viIlHfe pMtor» A pret^ f»C9 w^ of «> i»0 bat tQ 
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blind a lorer ; and he sighed^ as he recollected his own blind- 
ness. Yet he was delighted to see thatLaora grew every day 
more lovely. Wit only makea women tronblesome, said he ; 
bat before Iianra was old enongh to show tfae nncommon acnte« 
nesfl of her underBtanding, he had qnite forgotten that he ever 
applied the remark to her. To amuBe her iníancy beeame hi« 
choflen recreation ; to instmct her yonth was affcerwarda his 
favonrite employment. Lady Harriet, too, early began to seek 
food for her vanity in the superior endowments of her child, 
and ahe forthwith determined that Lanra shonld be a paragon. 
To perfect her in natnre's plan never entered the heaa of tlús 
jndicious matron; she preferred a plan of her own, and Bcomed 
to be indebted to the acwistance of natnre, for any part 
of the perfect stmcture which she resolved to rear. The 
temper of Lanra, nniformly calm and placid, was by natnre 
sligntly inclined to obstinacy. Lady Harriet had prede- 
temiined that her danghter shonld be a model of yieldÍBg 
soffcness. Lanra's spirits were inexhanstible. Lady Harhet 
tiionght nothing so interesting as a pensive beanty. Lanra 
was both a reasonable and a reasoning creature : her mother 
chose that she shonld nse the latter facnliy in eveiy in- 
stancey except where matemal anthority or opmion was con- 
cemed. Innnmerable difficulties, therefore^ opposed Lady 
Haniet's system ; and as violent measures ever occnr first to 
those who are destitute of other resources, she had reconrse 
to 80 many blows, disgraces, and deprivation, as mnst have 
efifectually ruined the temper.and dispositions of her pnpil, if 
Lanra had not soon leamt to look upon the nngovemed anger 
of her motíier as a disease, to which she owed pity and con- 
cealment. This lesson was tanght her partly by the example 
of her father, partly by the admonitions of liÉrs. Douglas, wife 
to the ckrg^rman of the parish. 

This lady was in every respect Lady Harriet's opposite. 
Of soond sense rather than of brilliant abilities ; reserved in 
her manners, gentle in her temper^ pious, humble, and upríght, 
she spent her life in the diligent and nnostentatious discharge 
of Chrístian and feminine duty ; beloved without effort to en- 
gage ihe love, respected without care to secure the praise of 
man. She had always treatedthe little Laura with more than 
common tendemess ; and the child, unused to the fascinatíons 
of feminine kinchiess, repaid her attention with the utmost 
enthnsiasm of love and veneratíon. With her she passed 
every moment allowed her for recreatíon ; to her she applied 
in every little difflculty ; from her she solicited every cluldish 
indnlgence. The influencé of this excellent woman increased 
with Lanra's age> tíU her approbation became essential to the 
peace ci. her ^ronng íriend, who instinctívely sought to read, 
ÍQ tbe eXpiQflsive countenaace of .Mrs, Donglas> an opinion of 
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all her words ftnd actíons. Mrs. Douglas, ever watcfaf\[il for 
the good of all who approached her, used every efibrt to ren« 
der thÍ8 attachment as nBeful as it was delightftil. She gra- 
duall>[ laid the foundation of the moat valuable qualities in 
Íhe mind of Laura ; by degrees teaching her to know and to 
love the Author of her being^ to adore ium as the bestower of 
all her innocent pleasures, to.seek his favour, or to tremble at 
his disapprobation in every hour of her life. Lady Harriet had 
been educated among those who despised or neglected the pe« 
culiar tenets of the Christian faith ; she never thought of them, 
therefore, except as gi ving scope to li vely argument. On Mrs. 
Douglas's own mind, they had the proper effect ; and she con« 
vinced Laura that they were not subjects for cavil^ but for 
humble and thankfíil acceptation. 

In as far as the religious character can be traced to cauaes 
merely natural, it may be formed by those who obtain over a 
iBÍnd of sensibÚity and reflection the influence which afiection 
bestows, provided that they be themselves duly impressed 
with the importance, the bíarmony, the excellence of what 
they teach. Laura early saw the Christian doctrines, precepts, 
and promiaesy warm the heart, and guide the conduct, andani* 
mate the hopes of her whom she loved best. Sympathy and 
imitation^ the strongest tendencies of infancy, first formêd the 
disposition which reason afterwards strengthened into prin* 
cipte, and Laura grew up a pious Chrístian. 

It ÍB the fashion of the agé to accoimt for every striking fea- 
ture of a charaoter from education or extemal circumstance. 
Thoae who are fond of such speculations may trace, if tb^ 
ean, the self-denying habits of Laura to the eagemess with 
which her enthusiastic mind imbibed the stories of self-devoting 
patriots and martyrs, and flnd, in one lesson of her preceptress, 
the tint which coloured her fáture days. The child had been 
reading a narrative of the triumphant death of one of the first 
leformers^ and, fdll of the emulation which the tale of «heroic 
virtue inspires, exclaimed, her eyes fiashing through their tean, 
her little form erect witfa noble daring, — * Let them persecute 
me, and I will be a martyr.' 

Ýou may be so now, to-day, every day, retumed Mrs. 
Dou^las. It was not at the stake that these holy men began 
their self-denial. They had before taken up their cross dai]y ; 
and whenever, from a regard to duty, you resign any thing 
that is pleasing or valuable to you^ you are for the time alittle 
martyr. 

In a solitary village, remote from her equals in age and rank, 
Laura necessarily lived much aloue ; and in solitude dhe ac- 
quired a grave and contemplative tum of mind. Farfrom the 
«oeoM of dissipatioB and ínvolity^ conversant witii the grand 
and the lablÍB^ in natuie^ her sentimenta assumed a corres* 



poQdiBg ^^mtíoti. ^e had htíáxá that there wm vioe In tte 
world, afid she knew that there waB Tlrtoé m it; and, Uttle 
acquaintêd wlth other minds^ deeply dtQkdiom of her own^ tKe 
coaciuded that all mankiúd were, like henfelf, eiig«|red hi a 
con^áilt endeiayour after excellence; that snccetn in tUt 
gtraggle was at once virtae and happine«s, while ftilare in^ 
diided iniBery an well a« guilt. The ítabit of «elf^xaminatíoni 
eftrly formed and steadily maintained, made even venial trei^ 
poBs appear the worst of eviifl ; — while, in the labours of duty 
and i^e pleasures of devotion, she ftmnd joys whieh sometimei 
rose to rapture. 

The capricious unkindness of her mother gave eonstant ex« 
ercise to her fortitude and íbrbearance, while the prinoiplea of 
chaiity, no less than the íbelings of benevolence, led to frequent 
efforts of self-denial. The latter virtne became daily more ne^ 
cessary, for mismanagement had now brought her mothers 
ibrtúne almost to a close ; and Captain Montreville, while M 
felt that he was injuring his child, oould not prevail on himself 
to withhold irom Lady Harriet the control of what he consi<< 
dered as her own, especially as her health was auoh as to af> 
fi>rd a plea for indulgence. 

Laura had reached her sixteenth year, when Mr. Douglatf 
was induced, by a larger benefice, to remove to a parish almost 
twenty miles distant from Glenalbert ; and ^mrting with he# 
early friend was the severest sorrow that Laura had eveT yet 
known. Captain MontreviUe promised that his daughter 
should often visit the new parsonage ; but Lady Harriet's in- 
creasing iUness long prevented the performance of hispromise, 
After a confinement of many months she died, and was lament-' 
ed by her busband with that sort of sorrow wlrich it usoally 
costs a man to part with an object which he is accustomed to 
see, when he knows that he shall see it no more. 

For the first time sinee her mother's íuueral, Captain Mon* 

treviUe prevailed on his daughter to take a solitary walk. 

Slowly she ascended the hiU that overlooked the viUage, and, 

stopping near its brow, looked back towards the churchyard, 

to observe a brown hilloCk that marked the spot where her 

mother alept. Tears ^led her eyes, as, paésin^over lontf in- 

tervals of unkindness, she recollected some casual proof of ma- 

temal Íove ; and they fell fast as she retnembered, that for 

that love sbe could now make no retom. Shé tumed to pro«* 

eeed ; and the moist eye sparkied with pleasure, the faded 

cheek glowed with more than the flush of health, when she 

beheld, 8i>ringing toWards her, the elegant, the accoropiished 

Colonel Hargrave. Forgotten was languor — ^forgottén was 

«orrow ; for Laúra was just sevfenteen, and Colonel Hargrave 

waa the moat aa?dent, the most favoured of loverl. His person 

aS . 
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wai tyminetry itielf ; his maimers had aU the ílMcm&iion tiiat 
▼ivaciiy and mtelligence, joined to the highest polishy can he- 
stow. Hia love for Laura aoited with the impetaosity of hia 
character, and for more than a year he had laboared with a»« 
ndvity and saccess to inapire a passion corresponding to hia 
own. Yet it waa not Hargrave whom Laura íoved ; for the 
being on whom ahe doated had no resemblance to him, except 
in extemals. It waa a creatore of her imagination, pore aa 
her own heart, yet impaasioned aa the wildest óreams of flc<- 
tion, — intensely aasceptible of pleaaare^ and keenly alive to 
pain, yet ever ready to sacrifice the one and to despise the 
other. This ideal being, clothed with the fine form, and 
adomed with the incdnnatíng mannera, and animated with the 
infectioas love of Hargrave, what heart of woman could re« 
BÍflt ? Laara*B waa completely captivated. 

Hargrave, charmed with her conaammate lovelineas, pleaaed 
with her cheerful good Bense^ and faacinated with her match*- 
less simplicity, at first sooght her socieiy withoat thoaght bat 
of present gratification^ till he was no longer master of him- 
self. He possessed an ample fortune, besides the near prospect 
of a title ; and nothing was farther from his thoaghts, than to 
make the poor anknown Laara a sharer in these advantages. 
Bat Hargrave was not yet a villain, and he shaddered at the 
thought of seduction. 

I wiU see her only once more, said he, and then tear myself 
from her for ever. Onl^ this once, said he, while day after 
day he continaed to visit her, — ^to watch with delight, and to 
cherish with eager solicitade, the tendemess which, amidst 
her daily increasing reserve, his practised eye could distín-* 
guish. The passion which we do not conquer, will in time 
reconcile us to any means that can aid his gratífication. To 
leave her now would be dishonourablé — ^it would be barbarous. 
was his answer to his remonstrating conscience, as he marked 
the glow of her complexion at his approach, the tremor of her 
hand at his pressure. I cannot indeed make her my wife. 
The woman whom I marry must assist in supporting tne rank 
which she is to fill. But Laura is not made for high life. 
Short commerce with the world would destroy half her 
witchery. Love will compensate to us for every privatíon. 
I will hide her and myself from a censorious world ; she lovea 
solitude ; and, with her, solitude wiU be delightíul. 

He forgot that solitude was delightful to the innocent alone. 

Meantíme, the artless Laura saw, in highly-coloured pic- 
tures of happy love, only scenes of domestíc peace and literary 
leisure ; and, judging of his feelings by her own, dreamed not 
of aught that would have disgraced the lo ves of angels. Tedi- 
ous weéks of absence had intervened sinoe their last meetíng ; 
and Haigrave's resolutíon was taken. To Uve without her 
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WBS imp088ible ; and he was detennined to try whether he 

had cver-rated the strength of her affection, when he ventured 

to hope that to it she would sacrífice her all. To meet her 

tliTis unexpectedly filled him with joy, and the heart of Lanra 

throbbed qnick as he expresBed his rapture. Never had his 

proíêsBÍons been so ardent ; and, soffcened by sorrow and by 

absence, never had Laura felt such seducing tendemeas at now 

stole upon her. Unable to speak, and unconscious of her patb, 

shelistened with silent rapture to the glowing language of 

her lover, till his entreaties wrung from her a reluctant con- 

fesaion of her preference. Umnindful of the feeling of humiMa- 

tíon that makes the moment of such a confession, of all othera, 

tíie least favourable to a lover's boldness, Hargrave poured 

forth the most vehement expressions of passion ; while siinuk- 

ing into herself, Laura now first observed, that the shadea of 

evening were closing fast, while their lonely path led through 

a wood that climbed the rocky hilL 

She stopped. ^ 

I mnst retum^ said she, my father will be anxious for me at 
this honr. 

Talk not now of retuming^ cried Hargrave, impetuously; 
trust yourself to a heart that adores you. Beward all my 
lingering pains, and let this happy hour begin a life of love 
and rapture. 

Laura, wholly unconscious of his meaning, looked up in hia 
face with an inncent smile. 

I have often taxed you with raving, said she ; now I am 
sure yon must admit the charge. 

Do not sport with me, loveliest, said Hargrave, nor waste 
these precious moments in cold delay. Leave forms to the 
frozen hearts that wait them, and be from this hour mine, 
wholly and for ever. 
Lanra threw a tearful glance on her mouming habit. 
Is this like a bridal attire ? said she ? Would you bring 
your nuptial festivities into the house of death,and mingle the 
sound of your marriage vow with my mother's dying groans ? 
Can this simpHcity be aflTected, thought Hargrave. Is it 
that she will not understand me ? 

He examined her coimtenance. All there was candour and 
unsnspecting love. Her arm rested on his with confiding 
pressure, and for a moment Hargrave feltered in his purpose. 
lïie next, he imagined that he had gone too far to recede ; and 
clasping her to his breast with all the vehemence of passion, 
he nrged his suite in language yet more unequivocal. No 
words can express her feelings, when, the veil thus radely 
tom from her eyes, she saw her pure, her magnanimous Har- 

grave the god ot her idolatry, degraded to a sensuali8t--a 

seducer. Gasting on him a look of mingled horror and dis- 
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may, and anguish, she exclaimed^ Are you so base ? and free- 
ing herself, with a convulsive stniggle^ írom his grasp^ snnk 
■withottt sense or motion to the ground. 

As he gazed on the death-pale face of Laura, and raised her 
lifelesa form írom the earth^ compassion, which so often suri- 
yives principle, overpowered all Hargrave's impetuous feel- 
ings ; and they were succeeded by the chiU of horror, as the 
ái^adíul idea oecurred to him, that she was gone for ever. In 
vajn he chafed her cold hands, tríed to warm them to life in 
hÍ8 bosom, bared hers to the evening breeze, and distractedly 
oalled for help ; while, with agony which every moment in- 
ereased, he remembered that no human help was near. No 
Bign of retuming liíe appeared. At last he recoUected, that, 
in their walks, they had at some distance crossed a little 
Btream, and starting up with renovated hope, he ran to it 
with the speed of lightning : but the way, which seemed short 
as he passed it before, now seemed lengthened without end, 
At last he reached it ; and fiUing his hat with water, retumed 
with his utmost speed. He darted forward tiU he found him- 
self at the edge of the wood, and then first perceived that he 
had mistaken the path, As he retraced his steps, a thousánd 
times he cursed his precipitancy , in not having with more cau- 
tion ascertained the sentiments of his mistress, ere he permit- 
ted his licentious purpose to be seen. After a search, pro- 
longed by his own frantic impatience, he arrived at the spot 
where he left her ; — ^but no Laura was there. He called wildly 
on her name, but was answered by the mountain-echo alone. 
After seeking her long, a hope arose that she had been able to 
reach the viUage ; and thither he determined to retura, that, 
should his hope prove groundless, he might at least procure 
assistance in his search. 

As he approached the little garden that surrounded Captain 
MontreviUe's cottage, he wiih joy perceived a light in the 
window of Laura's apartment ; and never, in the most cheer- 
ful scenes, had he beheld her with such delight as he did now, 
when every gesture seemed the expression of unutterable an- 
guish, He drew nearer, and saw despair painted on her every 
feature ; and he felt how tender was the love that could thus 
moum his degeneracy, and its own blighted hopes. If she 
could thus feel for his guilt, the thought irresistibly pressed on 
his mind, with what bittemess she would feel for her own. — 
Seduction, he perceived, would with her be a work of tirae 
and difficulty ; while, could he determine to make her his 
wife, he was secure of her utmost gratitude and teuderaess. 
The knowu honour, too, of Montreville, made the seduction 
of his daughter rather a dangerous exploit ; and Colonel Har- 
grave knew, that, in spite of the license of the times, should 
fae dedaroy the daughter'» honour, and the father's life, he 
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wonld no long^r be received, even in the niOBt &8liioiiable cir- 
cles^ with ihe cordiality which he could at present command. 
The dignifíed beauty of Laura would grrace a coronet, and 
more than excuse the weakness which raised her to that dis- 
tinction : — ^his wife would be admired and foUowed, while all 
her affectious would be his alone. In fancy, he presented her 
glittering with splendour, or majestic in unborrowed loveli- 
ness, ío his companions ; saw the gaze of admiration follow 
wherever she turned ; — and that thought determined him. He 
would go next moming, and in form commence honourable 
lover, by laying his pretenaions before Captain Montreville. — 
Shou]d Laura have acquainted her father with the adventures 
of the evening, he might feel some little awkwardness in his 
first visit; but she might perhaps have kept his secret ; and, 
at all events, his generous intentions would repair his oÁence. 
Satisfíed with himself, he retired to rest, and enjoyed a repose 
that visited not the piUow of the innocent Laura. 



CHAPTER II. 

ScARCELY had Hargrave quitted Laura, when her senses began 
to retum, and with them an indefinite feeling of danger and 
alarm. The blood gushing from her mouth and nostrils, she 
quickly revived to a fuU sense of her situation, and instinc- 
tively endeavoiired to quit a spot now so dark and lonely. — 
Terror gave her strength to proceed. Every path in her na- 
tive woods was familiar to her : she darted tlirough them with 
what speed she could comraand ; and, reckless of all danger 
but that from which she fled, she leaped from the projécting 
rocks, or gradually descended from the uiore fearful declivi- 
ties, by clinging to the trees which burst frora the iissures ; 
tiU, exhausted with fatigue, she reached the valley, and entered 
the garden that surrouuded her home. Ilere, supported no 
longer by a sense of danger, her spirits utterly failed her ; and 
she thi'ew herself on the ground, without a wish but to die. 

From this state she was aroused by the voice of her father, 
who, on the outside of the hedge, was inquiring of one of the 
villagers, whether she had beeu seen. Wisliing, she scarcely 
kuew why, to escape all human eyes, slie arose, and without 
meeting Captain MontreviUe, she gained her own apartment. 
As she clpsed the door, and felt íbr a moment the sense of se- 
curity, which every one experiences iu the chamber he calls 
his own, — Oh ! cried she, that I could thus shut out the base 
world for ever. 

There was in Laura's chamber one spot, which had, in her 
eyes, sometbing of holiness, for it was hallowed by the regular 
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deTotioiis of her life. On it she had breathed the first infant 

Erayer. There shone on her the eastem sun, as she oflbred 
er moming tribute of praise. There first fell the shades of 
evening that invited her to implore the protection of her God. 
Chi that Bpot she had so often Bought consolation, so often 
fonnd her chief delight^ that it was associated in her mind 
with images of hope and comfort ; and springing towards it, 
she now ahnost nnconsciously dropped upon her knees. While 
she ponred forth her soul in prayer^ her anguish softened into 
resignation ; and with the bitter tears of disappointment, those 
of gratitude mingled, while she thanked him, who, though he 
had visited her with affliction, had preserved her f^m guilt. 

She rose, composed though wretched; resigned though 
hopeless ; and, when summoned to supper, had sufficient re-* 
coUection to command her voice^ while she excused herself on 
the plea of a violent head-ache. Left to herself^ she passed 
a sleepless night^ now in iraming excuses for her lover, now 
in tormenting reflections on her mistaken estimate of his cha- 
racter ; and in bitter regrets that what seemed so excellent 
should be marred with so foul a stain. But Laura's thoughts 
were so habitually the prelude to action, that, even in the se- 
verest conflict of her powers, she was not likely to remain 
long in a state of inefiective meditation. '^ What ought I now 
to do ?" was a question which, from childhood, Laura had 
every hour habitually asked herself ; and the irresistible force 
of the habit of many years brought the same question to her 
mind when she rose with the dawn. 

With a heavy heart, she was obliged to confess, that deli- 
cacy, no less than prudence, must forbid all fiiture intercourse 
witiL Hargrave. But he had for some time been a constant 
visitor at the cottage, tiU excluded by the increasing iUness 
of Lady Harriet. He might now renew his visits, and how 
was it posBÍble to prevent this. Should she refiise to see him, 
her father must be made acquainted with the cause of such a 
refusal, and she could not doubt that the consequences would 
be such as she shuddered to think of. She groaned aloud as 
the horrid possibility occurred to her, that her father might 
avenge her wrongs at the expense of his virtue and his life-— 
become for her sake a murderer, or fall by a murderer's hand. 
She instantly resolved to conceal for ever the insults she had 
received ; and to this resolution she determined that all other 
circumstances should bend. Yet should she receive Colonel 
Hargrave as formerly, what might he not have the audacity to 
infer ? How could she make him fuUy sensible of her indig- 
nant feelings, yet act such a part as might deceive the pene- 
tration of her father ? Act a part ! — deceive her father ! Lau- 
ra's thoughts were usually clear and distinct ; and there was 
something in this distinct idea of evasion and deceit, that 
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nckened her very flonl. This wai the ftnt «yBtem of conceftl- 
ment which had ever darkened her íair and candid mind ; and 
sbe wept bitterly when she convinced heraelf> that írom aach 
conduct tíiere waa no escape. 

Sbe aat lost in these diatreasing reflectionSy till the clock 
Btruck the honr for break&st. Then recoUectinff that ahe 
moat not BoSér her appearance to betray her, she ran to her 
glam, aiid with more mterest than she líad peihaps ever be- 
fore felt in the employment, proceeded to diess her coante- 
nance to advantage. She bathed her swollen eyes* shaded 
them with the natDral linglets of her dark hair, mbbed her 
wan cheeks till their coloor retamed, and then entered the 
parlonr, with an overacted gaiety which sorprised Captain 
Montreville. 

I scarcely expected, said he, to see you so very animated, 
aíter being so ill as to go to rest last mght, for the first time 
m yom* life, without yonr father's blessing. 

Laora, instantly sensible of her miatake, colouringy stam- 
mered something of the cheering influence of the moming air ; 
and then^ meditating a proper medium in her demeanonry 
sunk into so long a silence, that Captain Montreville ooold 
iiot have failed to remark it, had not his intention been diverted 
by the arrival of the newspaper^ which he contínned to stndy 
tiU breakfast was ended, when Laura gladly retired to her 
room. 

Thongh the understanding of Laura was above her vearsy 
she had not escaped a mistake common to the youth of both 
sexes^ when smarting under a recent disappointment in love 
— ^tiie mistake of supposing that all the interest of life is, with 
respect to them, at an end, and that their days must thence- 
forth bring only a dull routine of duties without incitement, 
and of toils without hope. But the leading principle of Laura's 
life was capable of giving usefulness even to her errors ; and 
the gloom of the wildemeBs, through which her path seemed 
to lie, only brightened^ by contrast^ the splendour that lay 
beyond. 

The world, says she, has little to oWsr that I covet^ and 

little ix) threaten that I fear. What then remains but to do 

my duíy, unawed by its threatenings, imbribed by its Joys ? — 

Eie this cloud darkened all my earthly prospects, I was not 

ontanght^ though I had too much forgotten the lesson, that it 

was not for pastime I was sent hither. I am here as a soldier, 

who strives m an enemy's land ; as one who must ran — ^must 

-wreêtle — ^must strain every nerve— exert every power, nor 

once shrink from the struggle tiU the prize is my own. Nor 

do I live for myself alone. I have a friend to gratify— the 

poor to relieve — ^the sorrowful to console — a father's age to 

comfort— a God to serve. And shall selfish feeling disincline 
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me to Bnoh duties as these ? No : with more than seeming 
cheeríiihiess I wiU peTform them all. I wiU thank HeaTenfor 
exempting men from the far heavier task of honouring and 
oheying a profligate. 

A profligate ! Must she apply such a name to Hargrave ? — 
The enthusiasm of the moment expired at the wbrd, and tfae 
glow of virtuous resolution faded to the paleness of despond" 
ence and pain. 

From a long and melancholy reverie, Laura was awakened 
by the sound of the garden gate, and she perceived that it was 
entered by Colonel Hargrave. Instinctively she was retieat- 
ing from the window, when she saw him jomed by her father ; 
and trembliug lest candour was about to confesa, or inadver- 
tence to betray, what she so much wished to conceal, she con- 
tinued with breathless anxiety to watch their conference. 

Though Colonel Hargrave was certainly one of the best 
bred men in the kingdom, and, of consequence, entirely free 
from the awkwardness of mauvaise honte, it must be cón- 
fessed, that he entered the presence of the father of Laura 
with rather less than his accustomed ease; but the cordial 
salutation of Captain Montreville banishing all fear that the 
lady had been too communicative, our lover proceeded, with- 
out any remaining embarrassment, to unfold the purpose of 
his visit. Nor could any one have conjectured, from the 
courtly condescension of the great man, that he conceived he 
was bestowing a benefit; nor from the manly ítankness of 
the other, that he considered himself as receiving a favour. 
Not but that the colonel was iu fuU possession of the plea- 
sures of conscious generosity and condescension. So com- 
plete, indeed, was íus self-approbation, that he doubted not 
but his present magnanimous resolve would efíace from the 
mind of Laura all rcsentment for his offence. Her displeasure, 
he thought, would be very short-lived, if he were able to 
convince' her that his fault was not premeditated. This he 
conceived to be ample excuse, because he chose to consider 
the insult he had offlíred, apart from the base propensities, the 
unbridled selfíshuess which it indicated. As Laura had so 
well concealed his indiscretion, he was too good a politician 
himself to expose it ; and he proceeded to make such offers in 
regard to settlements as suited the liberality of his character. 

Captain MontreviUe listened with undisguised satisfaction 
to proposals apparontly so advantageous to his beloved child ; 
but, while he expressed his entire approbation of the colonePs 
suit, regard to feminine decorum luade him add, that he was 
detennined to put no constraint on the inclinations of his 
daughter. 

The colouelfelt a strong conviction thatno constraint would 
be necessary : nevertheless^ tuming a neat period^ importÍBg 
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his willingnesa io remgn his love, rather than interfere with 
the happiness of Miss MontreviUe, he closed the conference, 
by entreating that the captain would give him an immediate 
opportnnity of leaming his fate from the lips of the fair Laura 
herself. 

Laura had continued to foUow them with her eyes, tiU they 
entered the house together; and the next minute Captain 
MontreviUe knocked at her door. 

If your head-ache is not quite gone, said he, with a sigrnifi- 
cant smile, I wiU venture to recommend a physician. Colonel 
Hargrave is waiting to prescribe for you ; and you may re- 
pay him in kind, for he tells me he has a case for your con- 
sideration. 

Laura was on the point of protesting against anv communi- 
cation with Colonel Hargrave ; but instantly recollecting the 
explanation which would be necessary. 

I will go to hira this instant, she exclaimed,with an eager- 
ness that astonished her father. 

Surely you will first smooth these reddish locks of yours, 
said he, fondly stroking her dark aubum hair. I fear so much 
haste may make the colonel vain. 

Laura coloured violently ; for, amidst all her fears of a dís- 
covery, she found place for a strong feeling of resentment, at 
the easy security of forgiveness, that seemed intimated by a 
visit so immediately succecding the offence. Having em- 
ployed the few moments she passed at her toilette in collect- 
ing her thoughts, she descended to the parlour, íully resolved 
to give no countenance to the hopes her lover might have 
huilt on her supposed weakness. 

The colonel was alone; and, as she opened the door, 
eagerly advanced towards her. 

My adorable Laura, cried he, this condescension — 

Had he staid to read the pale, but resolute countenance of 
his adomed Laura, he would have spared his thanks for her 
condescension. 

She intermpted him. 

Colonel Hargrave, said she, with imposing seriousiiess, I 
have a request to make to you. Perhaps the peace of my life 
depends upon your compliance. 

Ah, Laura ! what request can I refuse, where I have so much 
to ask ? 

Promise me, that you wiU never make known to my father 
— that you wiíl take every means to conceal from him, t^e— -, 
she hesitated, the — our meeting last night, she added, rejoicea 
to have a pallative expression for her meaning. 

O ! dearest Laura ! forget it ; — think no more. 

Promise — ^promise solemnly. If, indeed, added she, shud- 
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dering, while an expreasion of sudden angmsh crossed herfea-* 
tures, if, indeed, promisea can weigh with snch a one as you. 

For pity^s sake, speak not such cutting words as those. 

Coloncl Hargrave, will you give me your promise ? 

I do promise — solemnly promise. Say butthat you forgive 
me. - 

I thank you, sir, for so far ensuring the safety of my dear fa- 
ther, since he might have risked his life to avenge the wrongs 
of his child. You cannot be surprised, if I now wish to close 
our acquaintance, as speedily as may be consistent with the 
concealment so unfortunately necessary. 

Impatient to conclude an interview which tasked her forti- 
tude to the utmost^ Laura was about to retire. Hargrave 
seized her hand. 

Surely, Laura, you wiU not leave me thus. You cannot re- 
fdse forgiveness to a fault caused by intemperate passions 
alone. The only atonement in my power I now come to oífer : 
my hand — ^my fortune— my future rank. 

The native spirit, and wounded delicacy of Laura, flashed 
ÍTom her eyes while she replied, I fear, sir, I shall not be suit- 
ably grateíul for your generosity, while I recoUect the alter* 
native you would have preferred. 

This was the first timQ that Laura had ever appeared to her 
lover, other than the tender, the timid girl. From this cha*- 
racter she seemed to have started at once into the high-spirited, 
the dignified woman ; and, with a truly masculine passion for 
variety, Hargrave thought he had never seen her half so fasci- 
nating. 

My angelic Laura, cried he, as he knelt before her, lovelier 
in your cruelty, suflPer me to prove to you my repentaiice — my 
reverence — ^my adoration ; — sufiër me to prove them to the 
world, by uniting our fates for ever. 

It is fit the guilty should kneel, said Laura, tuming away, 
but not to their fellow mortals. Rise, sir ; this homage to me 
is but mockery. 

Say, then, that you forgive me ; say, that you wiU accept 
the tendemess, the duty of my íuture life. 

What ! rather than control your passions, would you now 
stoop to receive as your wife her whom so lately you thought 
vile enough for the lowest degradation ? Impossible ! yours I 
can never be. Our views, our principles, are opposite as light and 
darkness. How shall I call Heaven to witness the prostitu- 
tion of its own ordinances ? How shall I ask the blessing of 
my Maker, on my union with a being at enmity with him. 

Good heavens, Laura, will you sacrifice to a punctílio — ^to a 
fit of Calvinistic enthusiasm, the peace of my liie, the peace of 
your own ? You have owned that you Jove me— I have «een 
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it— delighted aeen it a thonsand tisiee-— and wiU yoa oow de* 
lert me fbr ever ? 

I do not act npon pnnctilio^ retnined Lanra, calmly ; I be- 
lieve I am no enthnsiaet. What have been m^ ■entiments. is 
now of no importance ; to nnite my aelf with vice woold be de- 
liberate wickedneaa — ^to hope for happiness fipom such an nnion 
would be desperate foUv. 

Deareat Lauray bonna by yoor channs, allured by yoor ex« 
ample, my lefoimation would be certain, my virtue aecure. 

Ohy hope it.not ! — ^Familiar with my fonn, my only hold on 
your regard^ you would neglect,foT8ake,deó>iae me; andwho 
riiould say tfaat my poniahment waa not juat ? 

And wál yon iLí, cried Haigraye. úT an agony, will yoa 
then cast me off for ever ? Will you drive me for ever from 
your heart ? 

I have now no choice — ^leave me — forget me — aeek aome 
woman lesa faatidious ; or rather endeavoury by your virtueSy 
to deserve one superior fiirl Then honoured^ beloved> as a 
husband, as a father — 

The fortitude of Laura failed before the picture ofher fancy, 
and she was unable to proceed. Detemuned to conceal her 
weakness írom Hargrave^ she brokefrom him^ and hurried to- 
wards the door; — but, melting ínto tendemess at the thought 
that ihis interview was perhaps the last^ she tnmed. 

Oh> Hargrave ! cried she, clasping her hands as in supplica- 
tiony have pity on yourself— -have pity on me — ^forsake the 
fatal path on which you have entered, that, tiiough for ever 
tom from ypu here, I may yet meet you in a better world. 

She then darted from the room, leaving her lover in dumb 
amazCTient, at the conclusionof an interview so differentfrom 
bis expectations. For the resentment of Laura he had been 
prepared ; but upon her detennined refusal he had never cal- 
colatedy and scarcely could he now admit its reality. Could 
he give her credit for the professed motive of her rqection ? 
Colonel Hargrave had notlung in himself which made it na« 
toral for him to suppose passion sacríficed to reason and 
principle. Had he then deceived bimself, — had she never 
rBsll^ loved him ? — the suggestion was too mortiíying to be 
adoutted. Had resentment given ríse to her determination? 
She had spokenfrom tbe first with calmness, — at last with 
tendemess. Was all this but a scene of coquetry, designed 
to enhance her favours ? The simple, the noble, the candid 
Laora guilty of coquetry ? — ^impossible ! 

While these thoughts darted with coníused rapidity through 
his mind, one idea was alone distinct and permanent — ^Laura 
had i^ected him. This thought was torture. Stiong resent- 
Qiflnt minglod with his angoish ; and to inflict, on the inno- 
cent caii9e of it, pangs answeríng to those he felt> would have 
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afforded to Hargrave the highest gratification. Though his 
pasBÍon for Laura was the most ardent of which he was capa- 
ble, it« effects for the present more resembled those of the 
bitterest hatred. That she loved Mm, he would not allow 
himself to doubt ; and, therefore, he ooncluded that neglect 
would inflict the surest, as well as the most painful wound. 
Swearing that he would make her feel it at her heart's core, 
he left the cottage, strode to the village inn, surlily ordered 
his horses, and, in a humour compounded of revenge, impa- 
tient passion, and wounded pride, retumed to his quarters at 

. His scheme of revenge had all the success that such 

schemes usually have or deserve ; and while, for one whole 
week, he designed not, by visit or letter, to notice his mis- 
tress, the real suffering which he inflicted did not exactly fall 
on her for whom he intended the pain. 



CHAPTER III. 

To an interview which he presumed would be as delightful a» 
interesting, Captain MontreviUe chose to give no interruption; 
and therefore he had walked out to superintend his hay- 
making ; but, after staying abroad for two hours, which he 
judged to be a reasonable length for a tete-a-tete, he retumed, 
and was a little surprised to find that the colonel was gone. 
Though he entertained not a doubt of the issue of the con- 
ference, he had some curiosity to know the particulars, and 
summoned Laura to communicate them. 

Well, my love, said he, as the conscious Laura shut the par- 
lour door, is Colonel Hargrave gone ? 

Long ago, sir. 

I thought he would have waited my retum ? Laura made 
no answer. 

When are we to see him again ? 

Laura did not know. 

Well, well, said Captain Montreville, a little impatiently, 
since the colonel is gone without talking of me, I must just 
hear from you what it is you have both determined on. 

Laura trembled in every limb. 

I knew, said she, without venturing to lift her eye, that you 
would never sacrifice your child to rank or fortune ; and there- 
fore I had no hesitation in refusing Colonel Hargrave. 

Captain MontreviUe started back with astonishment. 

Beíused Colonel Hargrave ! cried he. Impossible — ^you can* 
not be in eamest. 

Laura, with much trath, assured him that «he never in her 
life had been more serious. 
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Oftptaín MoQÍreville vas thimderstnidí. 8arpnae for a few 
momeiits kept him silent. At last recovenng bmuelfy — ^MThy 
Laura> said ne» what objection could you poBaibly maJlce to 
Hargrave? — ^he is yoong, handBome, accompliabed, and has 
shown snch generosity in his choice of you — 

Generosity ! sir, repeated Laura. 

Yes ; it was generous in Colonel Hargprave, who might pre- 
tend to the first woman inthe kingdom, to tíunk of oflTeríng to 
share his fortune and his rank with you, who have neither. 

Laura's sentiments on this subject did not exactly coincide 
with her father's but she remained silent while he continaed : 
I thiok I have a right to hear your objection, for I am entiivly 
at a loss to guess them. I don't indeed know a fault Uar- 
grave has^ except perhaps a few gallantries ; which most girlf 
^your age think a very pardonable error. 

A sickness^ as of death, seized Laura ; but slie answered 
steadily. 

Indeed, sir, the coloneVs views are so difierent from mine — 
his dispositions so very unlike — so opposxte, that nothing but 
mihappiness could possibly result from such an union. B\kt, 
added she, forcing a languid snúle, we shaU, if you please, 
discuss all this to-morrow ; for, indeed, to-day^ I am unable 
to défend my own cause with you. I have been indisposed 
all day. 

Captain Montreville lookedat Laura, and inthe alarmwhich 
her unusual paleness excited, lost ail seose of the disappoínt- 
ment she had just caused him. He threw his arm tenderly 
around her — supported her to her own apartment — ^begged she 
would try to rest — ran to seek a cordial for his darling ; and 
then, fearing that the dread of his displeasure should add to 
her disorder, hastened back to assure her that, though her hap- 
piness was his dearest concem, he never meant to interfere 
with her judgment of the means by which it was to be pro- 
moted. 

Tears of affectionate gratitude burst from the eyes of 
Laura. 

My dear, kind father, she cried, let me love — ^let me please 
you — ^and I ask no pther earthly happiness. 

Captain MontreviUe then left her to rest; and, quite ex- 
haasted with iUness, fatigue, and sorrow, she slept soundly 
foT many hours. 

The captain spent most of the evening in ruminating on 
the occurrence of the day: nor did his meditations at all 
diminish hifii surprise at his daughter's unaccountable re- 
jection of his favourite. He recolíected many instances in 
wMch. he thought he had perceived her partiality to the 
colonel;— — be p'erplexed himself in vain to reconcile them 
Fith her preaent behaviour. He was compelled at laat to 
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defer his conclasiQn till Laura herself should flolve tbe diái- 
culty. The snbject was indeed so vexatioas to him, that he 
longed to have his curioBÍty satisfied^ in order ífaially to 
dismisfl the affair from his mind. 

Lanra had long been acciistomed^ when aasailed by any 
advene circams&nce^ whether more trivial or more im« 
portant, to seize the first opportonity of calmly consideríng 
how far she had herself contribnted to the disaster ; and, aa 
nothing is more hostile to good-humour than an ill-defined 
feeling of self-reproach, the habit was no less uBefal to the 
regulation of our heroine's temper, than to her improvement 
in the rarer virtues of pmdence and candonr. Her first wak* 
ing hour, ezcept that which was uniformly dedicated to a 
more sacred purpose, she now employed in strict and im« 
partial self*examination. She endeavoured to call to mind 
eveiy part of her behaviour to Colonel Hargrave, lest her own 
conduct might have seemed to countenance his presumption. 
But in vain. She could not recoUect a word, a look, even a 
thought, which might have encouraged his profligacy^ 

'* Yet why should I wonder," she exclaimed, *• if he ex- 
pected that temptation might seduce, or weakness betray me, 
Bince he knew me faUible, and of the Power by which I am 
upheld he thought not." 

Satisfied of tíie puríty of her conduct, she next proceeded 
to examine its pruaence ; but here she found Uttle reason for 
self-gratulation. Her conscience, indeed, completely ac- 
quitted her of levity or forwardness, but its charges of im- 
pmdence she could not so easily parry. Why had she ad- 
mitted a preference for a man whose moral character was so 
little known to her? Where slept her discretion, while she 
Buffiered that preference to streugthen into passion? Why 
had she indulged in dreams of ideal perfection ? Why had 
she looked for consistent virtue in a breast where she had not 
ascertained that piety resided ? Had she allowedherself time 
for consideration, would she have forgotten that religion was 
the only foundation strong enoúgh to support the self-denying> 
the purifying virtues: These pmdent reflections came, in 
part, too late ; for to love, Laura was persuaded, she must 
henceforth be a stranger. But to her friendships, she con- 
ceived that they might be applicable ; and she determined to 
make them useful in her future intercourse with her own sex ; 
to whom, perhaps, they may be applied even with more 
justice than to the other. 

The mind of Laura had been early stored with just and 
rational sentiments. These were the bullion — ^but it was 
necessary that ex|}erience should give the stamp that was to 
make them current in the ordinary business of life. Had she 
called pmdence to her aid, in the first stage of her acquaint- 
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ance with the inBÍntiatmg Hargrave, wbat angniah wonld ahe 
not have spared herself ? But if the higher wisdom he to 
foTssee and prevent misfortune, the next degree is to make ihe 
best of it when nnavoidable ; and Lanra reaolved that Húm 
praise at least shonld he hers. Fortified by this resolatíon^ 
she qnitted her apartment^ busied herself in her domestic 
iSfárB, met her father abnost with cheerfubieM ; and, when 
he renewed ,the snbject of their last conversation, repeated 
with mnch compofmre, her conviction of the dissimilarity of 
Hargrave's disposition to her own, that Captain MnntreviLle 
began to think he had been mistaken in his opinion of her 
preference. Still, however, he coold not accomit for her 
rejection of an offer so nnobjectionable ; and he hinted a 
sospiciony that some of Hargrave's gallantríes had been re« 
peated to her, and perhaps with exaggeration. With trem- 
bling lip»s, Laura assured tiim she hadneverheard the slightest 
insinuation against Colonel Hargrave. Thongh Laura had 
little of romance in her composition, her father now began to 
imagine^ that she allowed herself to cherish the romantic 
dream^ that sympathy of souls^ and exactly concordant tastes 
and propensities^ were necessary to the happiness of wedded 
Ufe. But Laura calmly declared, that her tastes were not 
inflexible ; and that, had she intended to marry, she shonld 
have foimd it an easy duty to conform them to those of her hus- 
band ; bnt that the thought of marriage was shocking to her, 
and that she trusted no man would ever again think of her as 
a wife. MontreviUe, who for once suspected his daughter of 
a little affectation^ made no effort to combat this unnatural 
antipathy, but trusted to time and nature for its cure. 

As soon as her father left her, Laura, determined not to be 
brave by halves, began the painfol task of destroying every 
relic of Hargrave's presence. She banished from her portfolio 
the deaigns he had made for herdrawings, destroyed the music 
from which he had accompanied her, and effaced from her 
books the marks of his penciL She had amused her solitary 
hours by drawing, in chalks, a portrait of features indelibly 
engraven on her recollection, and her fortitude failed her when 
about to consign it to the flames. No, she exclaimed, I can 
never part with this. This, at least, I may love unreproved, 
and she pressed it in agony to her heart — ^inwardly vowing 
that no hnman being should fill its place. But such thoughts 
as these could not lingér in the reasonable mind of Laura. The 
next moment she blushed for her weakness ; and, casting away 
its last treasure, averted her eyes tiU the flames had consumed 
it to ashes. Now all is over, she cried, as she threw herself 
npon a chair and burst into tears. But, quickly wiping them 
away, she resolved that she would not wilfuUy bind herself to 
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the rack of recoUection, and hastened to exert herflelf in flome 
of her ordinaiy employments. 

Laura waa aware that the cottage, where every walk, every 
fihrub, every flower spoke of Hargrave, was a scene unlifcely 
to aid her purpose of forgetting him ; and, therefore, she that 
evening proposed to her fetíier that they should pay their long 
jromised visit to Mrs. Douglas. He readily consented. Their 
, oumey was fixed for the following week, and Laura occupied 
lerself in preparing for their departure, though with feelings 
far different from the delight with which, a few daj^s before, 
she would have anticipated a meeting with her early friend. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. Douglas observed, with satisfacticMi, the improved sta- 
ture and increasing gracefulness of her young favourite ; but 
she remarked, with painful interest, that the hectic of pleasure 
which tinged the cheek of Laura, at their meeting, faded fast 
to the hue of almost sickly delicacy. She soon noticed that 
an expression, as of sudden torture, would sometimes con- 
tract, for a moment, the polished forehead of Laura ; that it 
was now succeeded by the smothered sigh, the compressed lip, 
the hasty motion which spoke strong mental effort, now sub- 
sided into the languor of deep unconquered melancholy. Such 
depression Mrs. Douglas could not attribute to the loss of a 
mother, whose treatment íumished more occasions of patience 
than of gratitude ; and she anxiously longed to discover its 
real cause. 

But it was soon evident that this was a secret which Laura 
had no intention to disclose. A glance from the inquiring eye 
of Mrs. Douglas at once recalled to constrained cheerfulness ; 
and the presence of Captain MontreviUe seemed always to put 
her entirely upon her guard. While he was in the room, she 
talked, read aloud, or played with the children, as if deter- 
mined to be amused ; but as soon as he retired, she relapsed, 
like one wearied with effort, into languor and melancholy, tilí 
recalled to herself by the scmtinising looks of Mrs. Douglas. 

Even in their most private conversations, the name of Har- 
grave never parted her lips. Months, indeed, had elapsed, 
since Laura could have pronounced that name without pain- 
ful emotion — to utter it now was become almost imposeibie. 
She felt that she had no right to publish, while she rejected, 
his addresses; and she felt an invincible repugnance to ex- 
pose even his failings, but much more his vices, to the oensure 
of the respectable Mrs. Douglas. Soon after she first saw 
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HaigTavey Bhe liad wriiten to her íriend a wann eQlogimn of 
bia fine persoii^ cáptivaiing manners, and elegant accom];^i«h- 
ments. Mrs. DoTi^las, in reply, had desired to hear more of 
tbia phoenix, but before Lanra again found leisure to Mrrite, 
she waa no longer inclined to make Hargrave her snbject, and 
beTÍhend liad desisted from fraitless inquiries. 

Mrs. Donglas had lately had an opportunity of jadging for 
heTself of the colonel's attractions; and, so great did they 
appeaT to lieT, that it was with extreme astonishment she 
lieard of bis late disappointment from Captain Montreville, 
who did not feel his daughter^s delicacy on the subject. This 
coimnunication served only to increase her perplexity as to 
the cause of Lanra's depression ; yet she felt herself relieved 
from the apprehension, that hopeless love for Hargrave was 
wasting the health and peace of her dear Lanra. Still, how- 
ever, she continued to watch that expressive conntenance, to 
weigh every word which might tend to imfold the enigína. 
In vain ! Laura studiously avoided all approach to an expla- 
nation. Mrs. Douglas's anxiety now increased to a painíhl 
extreme. She felt how necessary to female experience íb the 
advice of a female — ^how indispensable to feminine sorrows 
are the consolation of feminine sympathy ; and she resolved that 
no false delicacy should withhold her from offering such relief 
as she might have power to bestow. 

One moming after the gentlemen had left them alone toge- 
ther, Iklrs. Douglas, meditating on the best means of introduc- 
ing the subject she had so much at heart, had fallen into a 
long silence ; when, looking up, she perceived that Laura had 
let fall her work, and wás sittmg with her eyes fixed, and her 
arms dropped, in the attitude of one whose thoughts had no 
connexion with present objects. At the heavy sigh with 
which Mrs. Douglas surv^eyed her, she started, and was rous- 
ing her attention to some indifferent subiect, when Mrs, 
Donglas, Idndly taking her hand, said, My aear child, what- 
ever may be necessary with others, I beseech you to be under 
no conshTiint with me. I am far from wishing to intrude into 
yonr confidence, but do not add the pain of constraint to an- 
gush which already seems so oppressive. 

X«arge tears stole from under Laura's downcast eyelids, but 
she spoke not. Mrs. Douglas continued — If my best adviee, 
my most affectionate sympathy, can be of use to you, I neeá 
not say yon may commana them. 

Lanra threw herself into the arms of her friend, and for 
«ome moments sobbed with uncontrolled emotion ; but soon 
composing herself, she replied : If advice could have profited, 
if consolation conld have reached me, whéré shoula I have 
*>nghtthem imless from you, respected íriend of my yonthj 
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-— but the wanung voice of wisdom comes now too late, and 
even your sympathy would be bestowed in vain. 

Heaven forbid tliat my dearest Laura should be beyond the 
reach of comfort. That is the lot of guilt alone. 

I am gratefui to Heaven, said Laura, that I have been less 
guilty than imprudent. But my best friend, let us quit this 
subject. This wretchedness cannot^ shall not last. Only let 
me implore you not to notice it to my father. You know not 
what horrors might be the consequence. 

Mrs. Douglas shook her head. Ah ! Laura, said she, that 
path Í3 not the path of safety in which you would elude a 
father's eye. Laura*s glance met that of her fnend, and she 
read suspicion there. The thought was so painful to her that 
she was on the poínt of disclosing all ; but she remembered 
that the reasons which had at first determined her to silence, 
were not altered by any one's suspicions, and she restrained 
herself. Colonel Hargrave had cruelly wronged and insulted 
her — she ought, therefore, to be doubly cautious how she in- 
jured him. Sympathy, in her case, she felt, would be a dan- 
gerous indulgence; and, abovc all, she shrunk with horror 
from exposing her íover, or his actions, to detestation or con- 
tempt. Perhaps, the time may come, said she, pursuing her 
reflections aloud, when you will be convinced that I am inca- 
pable of any clandestine purpose. At present your compassion 
might be a treacherous balm to me, when my best wisdom 
must be to forget that I have need of pity. 

Mrs. Douglas looked on the open, candid countenance of 
Laura, and her suspicions vanished in a moment: but they 
retumed, when her young friend reiterated her entreaties that 
she would not hint the subject to her father. Laura was, 
however, fortifled in her resolutions of concealment, by an 
opinion she had often heard Mrs. Douglas express, that the 
feeUngs of disappointed love should, bjr women, be kept invio- 
lably secret. She was decisively giving a new turn to the 
conversation, when it was interrupted by the entrance of the 
gentlemen ; and Mrs. Douglas, a little hurt at the steadiness 
of her young íriend, more than half-determined to renew the 
Bubject no more. 

A letter lay on the table, which the post had brought for 
Captain MontreviUe ; he read it with visible uneasiness, aud 
immediately left the room. Laura perceived his emotion; 
and, ever alive to the painful subject nearest her heart, in- 
Btantly concluded that the letter brought a confession from 
Hargrave. She heard her father's disoidered steps pacing the 
apartment above, and eamestly longed, yet feared to joinhim. 
.^oixiety at length prevailed ; and she timidly approached the 
door of Captain MontreviUe's chamber. She laid her hand on 
the lock } paused again^ with failing courage, and was about 
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tó retire^ when her father opened the door. Come in, my 
love, said he, I wish to speak with yon. Lauray trembling'y 
foUowed him into the room. I fínd, said he, we mnst ahort^ 
our visit to our kind friends here, and travcl homewarda. I 
must prepare^ continued he, and he sighed heavily^ I muBt 
prepare for a much longer joumey. 

Laura's imagination took the alarm ; and, forgetting how 
nDlikely it was that Captain Montrevilíe should diacloee sueh 
a resolution to her^ ahe thought only of his intending to pre- 
pare for a joumey whence there is no retura, before he should 
stake his life against that of Hargrave. She had not power 
to speak ; but, laying her hand on her father's arm, she cast 
on him a look of imploring agony. Do not be alarmed, my 
love, said he ; I shall^ in a few davs, carry your commands to 
London ; but I do not mean to be long absent. 

Laura's heart leapt light. To London, sir ? said she, in a 
tone of cheerful inquiry. 

Yes^ my dear child ; I must go and leave you alone at home 
— ^while yet I have a home to shelter you. Had you resem- 
bled any other girlof your age, I should have said no more of 
this — ^but I will have no concealments írom you. Bead this 
letter. 

It was from Captain MontreviUe's agent, and briefly stated 
that the merchant^ in whose hands he had lately vested his all 
m an annuity on his daughter's life^ was dead; and that, 
owing to some informality in the deed, the heirs refused to 
make any payment. Having read the letter, Laura continued 
for some moments to muse on its contents^ with her eyes va- 
cantly fixed on the civil expression of concem with which it 
concluded. How merci^l it is, she exclaimed, that this blow 
fell not tiU my mother was insensible of the s^oke. 

For myself, said Captain Montreville, I think I could have 
bome it well ; but this was the little independence I thought 
I had secured for you, dear darling of my heart ; and now — 
The íather's lip quivered, and his eyes filled ; but he tumed 
aside, for he could he tender — but would not seem so. 

Dearest father, said Laura^ think not of me. Could you- 
have given me millions, I should still have been dependent on 
the care of Providence, even for my daily bread. My de- 
pendence wiU now only be a little more perceptible. But, 
perhaps, added she, cheerfiilly, something may be done to re- 
pair this disaster. Warren's heirs will undoubtedly rectify 
this mistake, when they find it has been merely accideutai. 
At all events, a joumey to London wiU amuse you ; and I 
shall manage your harvest so actively in your absence ! 

Captain MontreviUe had, from Laura's infancy, been accus- 
tomed ix) "vritness instances of her fortitude, to see her firm 
nnder unmerited chastisement, and patient under bodily «uf- 
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fering— bnt her composure on this occasion 00 far •urpassed 
hÍB expectations, that he was inclined to attribute it less to 
fortitude than to inconsideration. How light-hearted is youth, 
thought he, as he quitted her. This poor child has never seen 
the harsh features of poverty but when distance softened 
their deformity, and she now beholds his approach without 
alarm. He was mistaken. Laura had often taken near sur- 
veys of poverty. She had cntered the cabins of the very poor 
— seen infancy squalid, and youth spiritless — ^manhood ex- 
hausted by toil, and age pining without comfort. In fancy 
she had substituted herself in the place of these victims of 
want ; felt by sympathy their varieties of wretchedness ; and 
she justly copsidered poverty among the heaviest of human 
calamities. 

But she was sensible that her firmness might support her 
father's spirit, of her weakness serve to aggravate his dis- 
tress ; and she wisely pushed aside the more formidable mis- 
chief, which she could not surmount, to attend to the more 
immediate evil, which she felt it in her power to alleviate. 

The mpment she was alone, Laura íell on her knees ; Oh ! 
heavenly Providence ! she cried, save, if it be thy wiU, my 
dear father from poverty, though like my great Master, I 
8hould not have where to lay my head. She continued to 
pray long and fervently, for spirit to cheer her father under 
his misfortune, and for fortitude to endure her own peculiar 
«orrow, in her estimation so much more bitter. 

Having implored the blessing of Heaven on her exertions, 
she next began to practise them. She wandered out to court 
thë exhilarating infiuence of the mountain air ; and studiously 
tuming her attention to all tfcat was gay, sought to rouse her 
spirits for the task which she had assigned them. She was so 
successful, that she was that evening the life of the little 
friendly circle. She talked, sung, and recited — she exerted 
all the wit and vivacity of which she was mistress — she em- 
ployed powers of humour which she herself had scarcely been 
conscious of possessing. Her gaiety soon became contagious. 
Scarcely a trace appeared of the anxious fears of Mrs. Doug- 
las, or the parental uneasiness of Captain MontreviUe, and 
lewer still of the death-stroke which disappointed confidence 
had carríed to the peace of poor Laura. But when she retired 
to the solitude of her chamber, her exbausted spirits found 
rélief in tears. She felt, that long to continue her exertion 
would be impossible ; and in spite of reason, which told of 
t^ danger of solitude, anticipated with pleasure the moment 
when total seclusion should leave her free to undisguised 
wretchedness. 

Laura was not yet, however, destined to the ho|>ele8B task 
of combating misplaced affectio& in entire secluslon. On the 
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foUowiiig moming she found a stranger at thebreakfaat table. 

He seemed a man of information and accomplishmenta. án 

enthusiast in landscape^ he was come to proaecate hi0 favour- 

ite stady amidst the picturesque magmficence of Highland 

scenery : and the appearance and manners of a gentleman 

fomished hhn with a sufflcient introduction to Highland bos- 

,pitality. Believed^ by his presence» from the taak of eater* 

taining^ Laura scarcely listened to the conversationy till tbe 

stranger^ having risen from the table, began to examine a pic-> 

ture which occupied a distinguished place in Mrs. DoogWs 

parlour. It was the work of Laura, who was no mean pro* 

ficient. She had early discovered what is called a genios for 

painting ; that is to say, she had exercised much of her native 

ÍQvention and habitual industry on the art. Captain Montre- 

viUe added to his personal instructions every faciiity which it 

was in his power to bestow. £ven when her performances 

had little in them of wonderful but their number,her acquaint- 

ance pronounced tliem wonderful ; and they obtained the more 

usefol approbation of a neighbouring nobleman, who in- 

vited her tb copy írom any part of his excellent collection. Her 

progress was now, indeed^ marvellous to those who werenew 

to the effects of unremitting industry, guided by models of ex« 

quisite skill. Having long and sedulously copied from pieoes 

of acknowledged merit, she next attempted an original ; and 

having with great care composed and with incredible labour 

finished her design, she dedicated to Mrs. Douglas the flrst 

fruits of her improved talents, in the picture which the 

stranger was now contemplating. WiUing that her yoong 

Mend should reap advantage from the criticisms of a iudi- 

cious artist, Mrs. Douglas encouraged him to speak freely 

of the beauties and defects of the piece. After remarking that 

there was some skill in the composition, much interest in tbe 

principal figure, and considerable freedom in the touchy he 

added, If this be^ as I suppose, the work of a young artist, I 

shall not be surpnsed that he one day ríse both to fame and 

fortune. 

Mrs. Douglas was about to direct his praise to its ríghtfal 
owner^ bat Laura silenced her by a look. The stnmger's last 
expression had excited an interest which no other earttdy sub- 
ject could have awakened. Her labours might, it appesured, 
relieve the wants or increase the comforts of her father's age ; 
and with a face which glowed with enthusiasm, and eyes 
whi'ch sparkled with renovated hope, she eagerly advanced 
to question the critic as to the value of her work. In reply, 
he named a price so far exceeding her expectations, that her 
resolution was formed in a moment. She would accompany 
her father to London, and there try what pecuniary advantafe 
waa ío be déjived from her talent. 
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On a scheme which was f o repair all her father's losses, 
prudence had not time to pause ; and, feeling company a re- 
straint on her pleasure, Laura ran to her apartment, rather to 
enioy than to consider her plan. Having spent some time in 
delightful anticipation of tbe i)leasure which her father would 
take in the new team and thrashing-mill with which she 
would adorn his farm, and the comfort he would enjoy in the 
new books and easy sofa with which her labours would fur- 
nish his librarj', she recollected a hundred questions which 
she wished to ask the stranger, conceming the best means of 
disposing of her future productions, and she ran down stairs 
to renew the conversation. But the parlour was empty, the 
stranger was gone. No matter. No trifle could at this mo- 
ment have discomposed Laura; and, with steps as light as a 
heart from which, for a time, all selfish griefs were banished, 
she crossed the little lawn in search of her father. 

The moment she overtook him, locking her arm in his, and 
looking smilingly up in his face, she began so urgent an en- 
treaty to be admitted as the companion of his joumey, that 
Captain MontreviUe, with some curiosity, inquired what had 
excited inher this sudden inclination to travel ? Laura blushed 
and hesitated ; for though her plan had, in her own opinion, 
all the charms which we usually attribute to the new-bom 
children of our fancy, she felt that an air of more pmdence 
and forethought might be necessary to render it equally at- 
iractive in the eyes of Captain MontreviUe. She exerted, 
however, all the rhetoric she could at that moment command, 
to give her scheme a plausible appearance. With respect to 
herself, she was entirely sucTcessful ; alid she ventured to cast 
a look of triumphant appeal on her father. Captain Mon- 
treville, unwiUing to refuse the request of his darling, re- 
mained silent ; but at the detail of her plan, he shook his head. 
Now, to a projector of eighteen, a.shake of the head is, of all 
gestures, the most oífensive; and the smile which usually ac- 
companies it, miserably perverts the office of a smile. ' Tears, 
half of soiTOw, half of vexation, forced their way to the eyes 
of Laura: and she walked silently on, without courage to re- 
new the attack, till they were joined by Mrs. Douglas. 

Disconcerted by her ill-success with her father, Laura felt 
little inclination to subject her scheme to the animadversions 
of her friend ; but Captain MontreviUe, expecting an auxiliary, 
by whose aid he might conquer the weakness of yielding with- 
out conviction, called upon Mrs. Douglas, in a manner which 
flhowed him secure of her reply, to give her opinion of Laura's 
proposaL Mrs. Douglas, who had heard, with a degree of 
horror, of the intention to consign Laura to solitude in her 
present state of suppressed dejection, and who considered new 
«cene» ancl new interests as indispensable to her restoratiop, 
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interpretíBg the asking looks of the fair petitioner, BorpríBed 
Captain Montreville by a decided verdict in her favonr. Rap- 
turously thanMng her advocate, Laura now renewed her en- 
treaties with snch warmtb, tbat her father, not possessed of 
that facility in rcftising Avhich results from practice, gave a 
half-Teloctant acqniescence. The deligbt which his cousent 
convej^ed to Laura, which sparkled in her expressive features, 
and animated her artless gestures, converted his half-extorted 
assent into cordial concurrence ; for to the defects of any 
scheme which gave her pleasure, he was habitually blind. 

In the course of the evening, Captain Montreville announced 
that, in order to give his daughter time to prepare for her jour- 
ney, it would be necessary for them to retnm to Glenalbert on 
ibe foUowing moming. 

While Mrs. Douglas was assisting Laura to pack up her 
little wardrobe, she attempted to break her guarded silence on 
the snbject of Hargrave, by saying, I doubt this same joumey 
of your's wiU prevent Colonel Hargrave trying the enects of 
perseverance, which I used to think the most infallible resort 
m love, as well as the more serious undertakings. 

Laura began a most diligent search for something upon the 
caipet. 

Poor Hargrave ! Mrs. Douglas resumed, he is a favouríte of 
mine. I wish he had been more successful. 

Laura continued industríously cramming a bandbox. 

All these gowns and petticoats will crush your new bonnet 
to pieces, my dear. 

Laura suddenly desisted from her employment, rose, and 
tnraing fuU towards Mrs. Douglas, said — 

It is unkind, it is crael, thus to urge me, when you know 
that duty more than inclination keeps me silent. 

Pardon me, my dear Laura, said Mrs. Douglas, I have no 
wish to persecute you; but you know I was ignorant that 
Colonel Hargrave was our interdicted subject. 

She then entered on another topic ; and Laura, vexed at the 
partial disclosure she had inadvertently made, uneasy at being 
the object of constant scratiny, and hurt at being obliged to 
thwart the habitual openness of her temper, felt less sorry 
fhan relieved as she sprang into the carriage which was to 
convey her to Glenalbert. So trae is it that concealment is 
the bane of friendship. 

Other interests, too, quickened her desire to retum home. 
She longed, with a feelmg which could not be called hope, 
tbough it far exceeded curiosity, to know whether Hargrave 
had called or written during her absence ; and the moment 
the chaise stopi)ed, she flew to the table where the letters were 
deposited to wait their retum. They were none for her. She 
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intemipteá Naimy*& expression of joy at the sight of her mis- 
tress^ by asking who had called while they were from home. 

Nobody bnt Miss Willis. 

Laura's eyes filled with tears of bittemess. I am easily re- 
linquished thought she — but it is better that it should be so ; 
and she dashed away the drops as they rose. 

She would fain have vented her feelings in the solitude of 
her chamber ; but this was . her father*s first retum to a 
widowed home, and she would not leave him to its loneliness. 
She entered the parlour. Captain Montreville was already 
there ; and cheerfully welcoming him home^ she shook up the 
cushion of an elbow-chair by the fireside, and invited him 
to sit. 

No, love, said he, gently compelling her, do you take that 
«eat; it was your mother's. Laura saw his lip quiver, and, 
fiuppressing the sob that swelled her bosom, shetenderly with- 
drew him fromthe room, led him to the garden, invited hisat- 
tention to her new-blown camations, and gradually diverted 
his regard to such cheerftil objects, that, had Captain Montre- 
ville examined what was passing in his own mind, he must 
have confessed that he felt the loss of Lady Harriet less as a 
companion than an antagonist. She was more a customary 
somethingwhich it was unpleasant to miss from its place,than 
a real want which no substitute could supply. Laura's con- 
versation, on the contraiy, amusing without efíbrt, ingenious 
without constraint, and rational without stifíhess, fumished 
to her father a real and constant source of enjoyment ; be- 
cause, wholly exempt from all desire to shine, she had leisure 
to direct to the more practicable art of pleasing, those efforts 
by which so many others vainly attempt to dazzle. 



CHAPTER V. 

The three foUowing dáys Laura employed in making arrange- 
ments for her joumey. Desirous to enliven the solitude in 
which she Vas about toleave her only attendant, she consigned 
the cares of the cottage, during her absence, to the girl's mo- 
ther, who was likewise her own nurse ; and cautious of leav- 
ing to the tempt-ations of idleness one for whose conduct she 
feit herself in some sort accountable, she allotted to Nanny 
the task of making winter clothing for some of the poorest in- 
habitánts of Glenalbert ; a task which her joumey prevented 
her from éxecuting herself. Nor ^ere the materials of this 
littie charify subtracte^ irom her íather's scanty income, but 
áeducted from comfofts exclusively Her own. 
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Though, in tlie bustle of preparation, tcarcely a moment re- 
mained onoccupied^ Laura could not always forbear firom 
starting at the sound of the knocker^ or foUowing with her 
eyes the form of a horseman winding through the trees. In 
vam she looked— in vain ehe listened. The e^mcted atranger 
came not — ^the expected voict* was unheard. She tried to re- 
joice at the deaertion : I am glad of it^ she would say to her- 
self while bitter tears were bursting from her eyes. She often 
reproached herself with the severity of her language at her 
last interview with Hargrave. She asked herseUT what right 
she had to embitter disappointment by unkindness, or to avenge 
insult by disdain. Her behaviour appeared to her, in the re- 
isospect^ ungentle. unfeminine, unchnstian. Yet she did not 
for a moment repent her rejection^ nor waver for a moment in 
her resolution to adhere to it. Her soul sickened at t^ 
thought, that she had been the object of licentious passion 
merely ; and she loathed to look upon her own lovely form, 
while she thought it had seduced the sense^ but failed to touch 
the soul of Hargrave. 

Amidst these employments and feelings the week had closed; 
and the sabbath evening was the last which Laura wai to 
spend at Glenalbert. The evening had long been her chosen 
season of meditation, the village churchyard the scene where 
she loved to go forth to meditate. The way which led to it, 
and to it alone, was a shady green lane, gay with veronica 
and harebeU, undefaced by wheels, but marked in the middle 
with one distinct track, and impressed towards the sides with 
several straggling half-formed footpaths. The church itself 
stood detached from the viUage^ on a little knoll, on the west 
side of which the burial-ground sloped towards the woody 
bank that bounded a brawling mountain-stream. Thither 
Laura stole, when the sun which had been hid by the rugged 
hiU, again roUing forth from behind it, poured through the 
long dale his rays upon this rustic cemetry ; the only spot in 
the valley sufficiently elevated to catch his parting beam. 

How long, how deep is the shadow — how glorious in 
brightness the reverse, said she, as ehe seated herself under 
the shade of the newly-raised gravestone which marked the 
place of her mother's rest ; and tuming her mind's eye from 
what seemed a world of darkness, she raised it to scenes of 
everlasting light. Her fancy as it soared to regions of bliss 
without alloy, íooked back with something like disgust on the 
labours which were to prepare her for their enjoyment, and 
a feeling of almost disappointment and impatience accompanied 
her recollection, that the pilgrimage was to all appearance 
only beginning. But she checked the feeling as it rose, and, 
*in penitence and resignation, raised her eyes to heaven. Th^ 
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rested^ as they fell, upon a stone marked with the name and 
years of one who died in early youth. Laura remembered her 
well — she was the beauty of Glenalbert ; but her lover left 
her for a richer bride, and her proud spirit sunk beneath the 
stroke. The viUage artist had depicted her want of resigna- 
tion in a rude sculpture of the prophet's lamentation over his 
withered gourd. 

My gourd, too, is withered, said Laura. Do I well to be 
angry even unto death ? Will the Giver of all good léave me 
here without comfort ? Shall I refuse to find pleasure in any 
duties but such as are of my own selection? Because the 
gratification of one passion — one misplaced passion — is refused, 
has this world no more to offer ? This fair world, which its 
great Creator has stamped with his power, and stored by his 
bounty, and ennobled by making it the temple of his worship- 
pers, the avenue to heaven ! Shall I find no balm in the con- 
solation of fnendship, the endearments of parental love — ^no 
joy in the sweets oi benevolence, the stores of knowledge, 
the miracles of grace? Oh! may I ever fearlessly confide in 
the fatherly care, that snatched me from the precipice when 
my rash confidence was about to plunge me to my ruin — that 
opened my eyes on my danger ere retreat was impossible. 

The reflections of Laura were disturbedby the noise of some 
one springing over the fence ; and the next moment Hargrave 
was at her side. Laura uttered neither shriek nor exclama- 
tion — ^but she tumed; and, with steps as precipitato as would 
bear the name of walking, proceeded towards the gate. Har- 
grave foUowed her. 

Am I indeed so happy as to find you alone ? said he. Laura 
replied not by word or look. Sutfer me to detain you for a few 
moments. Laura rather quickened her pace. Will you not 
gpeak to me, Miss MontreviUe ? said Hargrave, in a tone of 
tender reproach. Laura continued to advance. Stay but one 
moment, said he, in a tone of supplication. Laura laid her 
hand upon the gate. Hargrave's patience was exhausted. By 
Heaven you shall hear me ! he cned, and, throwing his arms 
round her, conipelled her to be seated on the stone bench at 
the gate. * 

Liiura coldly withdrew herself. By what right sir, said she, 
do you prcsume to dctain me ? 

By the rÍL'ht of wretchedness — of miaery not to be endured. 
Since I last saw you, I.have never known rest or peace. 
Surely, liaura, you are now sufficiently avenged — surely, your 
stubborn pride may now condescend to hear me. 

Woll, Rir, said Laura, without attempting to depart, wfcat 
pro your conirDaRds ? 

tih, I^aiira, I c?ipiiot bcar your displeasure— it m^kes mg 
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sapremely miserable. If yon have any pity^ grant me yonr 
forgiveness. 

If my forgivenesfl be of any value to you, I give it you, I 
trufit, líke a Christian — ^from the heart. Now, then, BoSér me 
to go. 

What — ^think yon it is the frozen forgivenesB of duty that 
will content me '? Tom, as I am, by every passion that can 
drive man to frenzy, think you that I will accept — that I will 
endure this heartless, scomful pardon ? Laura, you loved me 
once. I doated on you — ^pined foryou — and passion — ^passion 
only — will I accept, or bear from you. , 

Laura shrunk trembling from his violence. Colonel Har- 
grave, said shé, if you do not restrain this vehemence, I must, 
I wiU be. gone. I would fain spare you unnecessary pain ; but 
while you thus agitate yourself, my stay is useless to you, and 
to me most distressing. 

Say, then, that you accept my vows — that hopeless of hap- 
piness but with me, you bind yourself to me alone, and for 
ever. Speak, heavenly creature, and bless me beyond the fair- 
est dreams of hope. 

Colonel Hargave, said Laura, you have my forgiveness. 
My — what shall I say — ^my esteem you have cast from you — 
my best wishes for your happiness shall ever be yours — ^more 
I cannot give. In pity to yourself, then, in pity to me — re- 
nounce one who can never be yours. 

Hargrave's eyes flashed fire, while his countenance faded to 
ghastly paleness. Yes, he exclaimed, cold, pitiless, insensible 
woman — yes, I renounce you. In the haunts of riot, in the 
roar of intemperance, will I forget that form, that voice — and, 
when I am lost to fame, to health, to usefulness — my ruin be 
on your souL 

Oh! Hargrave, cried the trembling Laura, talk not so 
wildly; Heaven wiU hear my prayers for you. Amidst the 
pursuits of wisdom — amidst the attractions of others, you wiU 
forget me. 

Forget yoii ! never. While I have life, I will foUow you— 
supplicate — ^persecute you. Mine you shallbe, though infamy 
and death ensue. Dare not, said he, grasping her arm, — dare 
nofc to seek the protection of another. Dare but to give him 
one smile, aiid his life shall be the forfeit. 

Alas ! alas ! cried Laura, wringing her hands in anguisb, 
fhis is real frenzy. Compose yourself, I implore you — ^there 
ÍB no other — there never can be. 

Her tears recalled Hargrave to something like composure. 
Dearest Laura, said he, I wish to soften— -I only terrify you. 
Fear not beloved of my soul — speak to me without alarm, 
I will hear you, if it be possible, with palmness— but cay not^ 
ob ! say »ot that you r^ect me ! 
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Laurá áverted her face. Why prolong this distressing inter- 
view? said she; you have heard my determinatioh. I know 
that it is right, ánd I cannot relinquish it. 

The triumph of self-conquest gave firmness to her voice ; 
and Hargrave, driven again from composure by her self-com- 
mand, sprung from her side. It is wéll, madam, he cried ; 
triumph in the destruction of my peace ; but think not I wilí 
só tamely resign you. No; by Heaven. I will go this mo- 
ment to your father — I will tell him my offence ; and ask if 
he thinks it deserves such punishment. Let him take my life 
— I abhor it. 

Is your promise, then, of such small avail! said Laura, 
stemly. 

Shall a promise bind me to a life of wretqhedness ? Shall I 
regard the feelings of one who takes an inhuman pleasure in 
my.sufferings? 

At this moment Laura's eyes fell on her father, who ,was 
éntering the little avenue. Hargrave's glance foUowed hers, 
and he prepared to join Captain MontreviUe. In an agony óf 
terror^ Laura grasped his arm. Spare me, spare me, she said, 
and do with me what you will ! Captain MontreviUe saw 
that the walk was occupied : he tumed from it, and Laura had 
again time to breathe. Say, then, said Hargrave, softened by 
her emotion — say that, when years of penitence have expati- 
ated my offence, you wiU yet be mine. 

Laura covered her face with her hands. Let me not hear 
you — ^let me not look upon you, said she ; leave me to think if 
it be possible, — and she poured a silent prayer to Heaven for 
help in this her sorest tnaL The effort composed her, and the 
majesty of virtue gave dignity to her form, and firmness to her 
voice, while she said, — My father's life is in the hands of Pro- 
vidence — it wiU stiU be so, when I have repeated to you that 
I dare not trast to principles such as yours the guardianship 
of this the infancy of my being. I dare not incur certain guilt 
to escape contingent evil. I cannot make you the companion 
of this uncertain Ufe, while your conduct is such as to make 
our eternal separation the object of my dreadful hope. 

Hargrave had tmsted that the tendemess of Laura would 
seduce, or his ardour overpower her firmness ; but he read the 
expression of her pale determined countenance, and felt as- 
sured that she was lost to him for ever. Convinced that aU 
appeal to her feeUngs would be hopeless, he would deign to 
make none: but, in a voice made ahnost inarticulate with 
the struggle of pride and anguish, he said, — Miss MontreviUe, 
ýour father's Ufe is safe from me — I will not Uft my hand 
against it. That he should take mine is of smaU importauce, 
éither to you or myself. A violent death, continued he, his 
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pale lip qaiyering wifh a Bmile of bittemess, may, perluqM, 
procnre me your tardy pity. 

From the atorm of passion, Laura had shnmk with terror 
and dismay ; but the voice of suppressed anguish struck her to 
the soul. Oh ! Hargraye,.8he cned, with tears no longer to be 
restrained^ you have my tenderest pity — ^would to Heaven 
that the purity of your future life would restore me to the 
happiness of esteeming you ! 

Laura's tendemess revived, in a moment, the hopes of Har- 
grave. Angel of sweetness, he exclaimed, mould me to your 
will — say that, when purified by years of repentance, you 
will again bless me with your love ; and no exertion will be 
too severe — no \drtue too arduous. 

No, thÍB I dare not promise ; let a higher motive influence 
you ; for it is not merely the conduct — it is the heart that 
must have changed, ere I durst expose my feeble virtue to the 
trial of your example — ^your authority ; ere I durst make it 
my duty to shut my eyes against your faults, or to see them 
with the indulgence of love. 

Dearest Laura, one word from you will lure me back to the 
path of virtue — wiU you wilfully destroy even the wish to 
retum ? If for a year — for two years — my conduct should 
bear the strictest scrutiny — will you not accept this as a 
proof that my heart is changed — changed in every thing but 
its love for you ? WiU you not then receive me ? 

Laura had resisted eutreaty — had withstood alarm — had 

conquered strong affection ; but the hope of rousing Hargrave 

to the views, the pursuits, the habits of a Christiau, betrayed 

her caution, and gladdened her heart to rapture. If for two 

years, said she, her youtliful countenance brightening with 

delight, your conduct be such as you describe — if it will bear 

the inspection of the wise, of the sober-minded, of the pious 

— as my father's friend, as my own friend,will I welcome you. 

Thus suddenly raised from despair, Hargrave seemed at the 

summit of felicity. Once admitted as her father's friend, as 

her own, he was secure of the accomplishment of his wishes. 

Tlie time that must first elapse appeared to him but a mo- 

ment ; and the labours of duty required of him seemed a smil- 

ing dream. Love and joy animated every feature of his fine 

countenance ; he threw himself at tlie feet of Laura, and rap- 

turously blessed her for her condescension. His ecstasies first 

made her sensible of the extent of her concession ; aud she 

feared that she had gone too far. But with her, a promise, 

however inadvertent, was a sacred thing, which she would 

neither qualify nor retract. She contented herself, therefore, 

with merely repeating the terms of it, emphatically guarding 

the conditions. Desifous now to have leisure for reflection, 

«he rerainded him that the lateness of the hour rtiade it fit thát 
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he Bhonld depart ; and, inwardly persaaded that she would 
not long obdurately refuse him another interview, he obeyed 
without much opposition. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The lovers were no sooner separated, than Hargrave began 
to repent that he had not more distinctly ascertained the kind 
and manner of the intercourse which he was to hold with his 
mistress during the term of his probation ; and though he had 
little fear that she would be very rigid, he considered this as 
a point of such importance, that he resolved not to quit Glen- 
albert without having the matter settled to his satisfaction. 
For this reason he condescended to accept the accommoda- 
tions of the little straw-roofed cottage, by courtesy called the 
inn, where he had already left his horses. Thither he retired 
accordingly, not without some national misgivings of mind 
on the subject of Scottish nastincss and its consequences. 
His apartment, however, though small, was decent, his bed 
was clean, his sleep refreshing, and his dreams pleasant ; nor 
was it tiU a late hour the following moming, that he rose to 
the homely comfort, and clumsy abundance of a Highland 
breakfast. 

As soon as he had finished his repast, he walked towards 
Montreville's cottage, ostensibly to pay his respects to the 
captain, but, in reality, with the hope of obtaining a private 
interview with Laura. He entered the garden, where he ex- 
pected to find Captain Montreville. It was empty. Ha ap- 
proachcd the house. The shutters were barred. He knocked 
at the door, which was opened by the old woman ; and, on 
inquiring for Captain Montreville, he was answered, Wow, 
sir, him an* Miss Laura's awa' at six o*clock this moming. 

Away, repeated the colonel — ^where are they gone ? 

To London, sir ; an' I'm sure a lanely time we'U hae till 
they come hame again. 

What stay do they intend making ? 

Heth, sir, I daresay that's what they dinna ken themsels. 

What is their address ? inquired the coloneL 

\Vhat*s your will, sir ? 

Where are they to be found ? 

Am'n I tellan you they're in London, sir. Pm sure ye ken 
whar that is. 

But how are you to send their letters ? 

Wow ! they never get mony letters but frae England : and 
now, 'at they're in London, ye ken the folk majr gie tbem ÍutQ 
tbwftiuhand, 



m^m^ 
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Bat snppqse yoti Bhonld have occasion to wríte to tíiem 
yourself? said Hargrave^ whose small stock of patíence wore 
fast to a close. 

Hech^ sir^ sorrow scrape can I write. They leam a' the 
new-fangled things now ; hut, troth, i' my yoong days, we 
were na* sae npsettan. 

Hargrave was in no hnmonr to canvas the merits of the dif- 
ferent modes of education ; and muttering an ejaculationi in 
which the word devil waa distinctly audihle, he tumed away. 
Vexed and disappointed, he wandered down the church- 
lane, and reached the spot where he had seen Laura. He threw 
himself on the seat which had supported her graceful form — 
called to mind her consummate loveliness — ^her ill-repressed 
tendemess — and most cordially assigned himself to Satan for 
neglecting to wring írom her some forther concessions. She 
was now removed from the solitude where he had reigned 
without a rival. Her's would he the gaze of every eye— her's 
the command of every heart. 

8he may soon choose among numhers, cried he ; she will 
meet with people of her own humour, and some canting, hy- 
pocritical scoundrel will drive me completely from her mind. 
By the time he had uttered his preoiction, and hit his lip 
half through : he was some steps on his way to order horses, 
that he might pursue his fair fugitive, in the hope of extorting 
from her some less exquivocal kind of promise. Fortunately 
for his reputation for sanity, however, he recoUected, hefore he 
began his pursuit, that ere he could overtake her, Laura must 
have reached Ëdinhurgh, where, without direcrion, it might 
be difficult to discover her abode. In this dilemma, he was 
again ohliged to have recourse to the old woman at the cot- 
tage, hut she could give him no information. She neither 
knew how long Captain Montrpville proposed remaining in 
Edinburgh, nor in what part of the town he intended to reside. 
Thus baffled in his inquiries, Hargrave was convinced that 
hispursuit must be ineffectual ; and, in no very placid frameof 
mind, he changed his destination from Edinburgh to his quar- 
ters. He arrived there in time for a late dinner, but his wine 
was insipid, his companions tiresome ; and he retired early, 
thaf, early next morning, he might set out on a visit to Mrs. 
Douglas, from whom he proposed to leam Captain Montre- 
viUe's address. > 

On comparing the suppressed melancholy of Laura, her em- 
barrassment at the mention of Hargrave, and her inadvertent 
disclosure, with her father's detail of her rejection of the insi- 
nuating young soldier, a suspicion not very remote fromtmtb, 
bad entered» the mind of Mrs. Douglas. She imagined that 
Captain Montreville had in some way been deceived as to the 
kind of proposah inade to his daug^hter j and tUat Lanra ha^ 
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rejected no offers but sach as it would have been infamy to 
accept. Under this conviction, is it not surprising that her 
reception of the colonel was far from being cordial ; not that, 
guessing his correspondence to be rather intended for the 
young lády than for the old gentleman, she chose to áfiPord no 
facility to an intercourse which she considered as both danger- 
ous and degrading. To Hargrave's questions, therefore, she 
answered, that until she should hear from London, she was 
ignorant of Captain Montreville's address ; and that the time 
of his retum was utterly unknown to her. When the colonel, 
with the same intention, soon after repeated his visit, she 
quietly, but steadily, evaded all his enquiries, equally un- 
moved by his entreaties, and by the paroxysms of impatience 
with which he endured his disappointment. 

Hargrave was the only child of a widow — an easy, indolent, 
good sort of woman, who would gladly have seen him become 
eveiy thing that man ought to be, provided she could accom- 
plish this laudable desire without recourse to such harsh in- 
struments as contradiction and restraint, But of these she 
disliked the use, as much as her son did the eudurance ; and 
thus the young gentleman was educated, or rather grew up, 
without the slightest acquaintance with either. Of conse- 
(luence, his naturally warm temper became violent, and his 
constitutionally strong passions ungovemable, 

Hargrave was the undoubted heir of a title, and of a fine 
estate. Of money he had never felt the want, and did nofc 
know the value ; he was, therefore, so far as money was con- 
ceraed, generous even to profusion. His abilities were natu- 
rally of the highest order. To force him to the improvement 
of them, was an effort above the power of Mrs. Hargrave ; 
but, fortmiately for him, ere his habits of mental action were 
irremediable, a tedious iUness confined him to recreation in 
'which mind had some share, however small. During the in- 
terdiction of bats and balls, he, by accident, stumbled on a 
volume of " Peregrine Pickle," which he devoured with great 
eageraess; and his mother, delighted with what she was 
pleased to call a turnfor réading, took care that his new ap- 
petite should not, any raore than the old ones, pine for wanfc 
of gratification. To direct it to food wholesome and invigo- 
rating, would have required unreraitting, though gentle 
labour ; and to labour of all kinds Mrs. Hargrave had a prac- 
tical antipathy. But it was very easy to supply the young 
man with roraances, poctry, andplays ; and it was pleasingto 
mistake their intoxicatiug effect for bursts of mental vigour. 
A taste for works of fictiou, once firmly esíublisl^d, never af- 
terv/ards yielded to the attractions of sobcr tmth ; and though 
his knowledge of history was neither accurate nor extensive, 
Hargrave could boast an intimate acquaintauce with almosfc 
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all tbe poetry, and^ as far as it Í8 attaináble by bmnan dili-- 
bgence^ witb all tbe m^rríads of romancefl in his motber tongne. 
He bad cbosen of bis own íree will to stady tbe art of 
pl^jóng tbe flute — tbe violin requiring more patience than he 
bad to bestow ; and emalation^ wbicb failed to incite him io 
more usefdl pTirsuits, induced mm to try whether he could not 
draw as wefl as his playfellow, De Courcy. 

At tbe age of seventeen he bad entered the army. Ás he 
waa of good family, an elegant figure, and fíimished by nature 
witb one of the finest countenances sbe ever formed, his com- 
pany was courted in tbe bigbest circles, and to the ladiea he 
was particularly acceptable. Among sucb associates his man- 
ners acquired a higbpolisb, and he improved in what is called 
knowledge of the world: that is, a facility of discoveríng, 
and dexteríty in managing, tbe weaknesses of others. Oue 
year — one tedious year, his regiment had been quartered in 
the neighbourbood of tbe retirement wbere the aforesaiá De 
Courcy was improving his " few patemal acres ;" and partly 
by his persuasion and example, partly from baving little else 
to do, partly because it was the fashionable science of the 
day, Hargrave had prosecuted the study of cbemistry. 

Tbus bave we detailed, and in some measure accounted for, 
the wbole of Coloneí Harg^ave's accomplisbments, exoepting 
only, perbaps, the one in which he most excelled — ^he danced 
inimitably. For tbe rest, be bad wbat is called a good heart ; 
that is, he disliked to witiiess or inflict pain, except from some 
incitement stronger tban advantage to the sufiPerer. His fine 
eyes bad been seen to fill with tears at á tale of elegant dis- 
tress : he could even compassionate the more vulgar sorrows 
of cold and hunger to the extent of relieving tbem, provided 
always tbat the relief cost nothing but monw. Some casual 
instances of bís feeling, and of bis charity, baí fallen under the 
observation of Laura ; and upon these, upon the fascination of 
his manners, and tbe expression of bis countenance, her fervid 
imaginatíon bad grafted every virtue which can exalt or adom 
humanity. Gentle reader, excuse the delusion. 

Laura was only seventeen — Hargrave was tbe first hand- 
Bome man of fasmon she had ever known, the first wbo had 
ever poured intp ber ear the soothing voice of love. 

Unprepared to find, in an obscure viUage in Scotland, tbe 
most períect model of dignified loveliness, Hargrave became 
the sudden captive of her charms ; and ber manner, so void of 
all design, the energy, — tbe sometimes wild poetic grace of 
her language — ^tbe shrewdness with whicb sbe detected, and 
the simplicity with whicb she imveiled, the latent motíves of 
actíon, wbetber in herself or in others, struck him witb all the 
force of contirast, as he compared them with the moulded artir 
ficial standard of tbe day . ÍSi» interest in beir was tbe strongest 
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he had ever felt, even before it was heighíened by a reserve 
that came too late to repress or conceal the tendemess with 
which she repaid his passion. 

Yet Hargrave was not less insensible to the real charms of 
Lanra's mind, than she was unconscious of the defects in his. 

Her benevolence pleased him ; for bright eyes look brighter 
through tears of sympathy, and no smile is so lovely as that 
which shines on the joys of others. Her modesfy charmed him ; 
for every voluptuary can tell what allurements blushes add to 
beauty. But of her self-denial and humility he made no ac- 
count. Her piety, never obtruded on his notice, had at first 
escaped his observation altogether ; and,now that itthwarted 
his mvourite pursuit, he considered it merely as a tronblesome 
prejudice. Of all her valuable qualities, her unfailing sweet- 
ness of temper was perhaps the only one which he valued for 
its own sake. But her person he idolised. To obtain her no 
exertion wouid have appeared too formidable ; and, remember- 
ing the conditions of their future reconciliation, he began, for 
the first time in his life, to consider his conduct with a view 
to its moral fitness. 

This he found a subject of inextricable difflculty. He was 
ignorant of the standard by which Laura would judge him. 
He was willing to believe that, if she were left to herself, it 
would not be severe ; but the words of her promise seemed to 
imply, that his conduct was to be subjected to the scrutiny of 
less partial censors, and he felt some anxiety to know who 
were to be his " wise," " sober-minded," " pious" inspectors. 
He did not game, his expenses did not much exceed his in- 
come therefore he could imagine no change in his deportment 
necessary to conciliate the wise. Though under the name of 
Bociality, he indulged freely in wine, he seldom exceeded to 
intoxicatiou. Here again reform seemed needless. But that 
he might give no ofience to the sober-minded, he intended to 
conduct his gallantries with great discretion ; and magnani- 
mously resolved to abstain frora the molestation of innocent 
country-girls and decent maid-ser\'ants. Finally, to secure 
the favour of the pious, he forthwith made á purchase of 
Blair*s sermons, and resolved to be seen in church once at 
least every Sunday. 

It might be supposed, that when the scale of duty which 
we trace is low, we should be the more likely to reach the 
little eminence at which we aspire ; but experience shows us, 
that they who poorly circumscribe the Christian race, stop as 
much short of their hnmble design, as does he of his nobler 
puroose, whose glorious goal is perfection. 

The sequel wiU show the attainments of Colonel Hargrave 
in the ways of virtue. In the meantime his magnet of at- 
traction to Perthshire was gone; he soon began to grow 
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weary of the feeling of refltrainty occamoned by sapposing 
himflelf the subject of a eyfltem of espwnage; and to idll'the 
time, and relieve himself firom his imaginary shacklefl, he 
sought the asflifltance of the Edinbnrgh races; detennined, 
that if Laura prolonged her stay in Iiondon^ he would obtain 
leave of abeence, and seek her there. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The grey lights of moming shone mild on Glenalbert, as the 
carriage^ which was conveying Laura to acenea unknown. 
woimd slo'i^ý up the hill. With watery eyea she looked 
back on the^uiet beauties of her native valley. She listened 
to the dashing of its streams^ till the murmnr died on her ear. 
Her iowly home soon glided behind the woods ; but its early 
smoke rose peaceful firom amidst its sheltering oaks, till it 
blended with tbe mists of the moming ; and Laura gazed on 
it as on the parting steps of a friend. 

Ohy vales ! she exclaimed, where my childhood sported — 
mountains that have echoed to my songs of pnúse, amidst 
3'our shades may my age find shelter— may your wild flowers 
bloom on my grave ! 

Captain Montreville pressed the fair enthusiast to his breast 
and smiled. It was a smile of pity — ^for Montreville*B days of 
enthusiasm were past. It was a smile of pleasure — ^for we 
love to look upon the transcript of our early feelings. • But 
whatever it expressed, it was discordwith the tone of Laura's 
mind. It sthick cold on her glo-w^inip heart; and she carefully 
avoided uttering a word that might call forth such another 
till, bright gleaming in the setting sun, she fijrst beheld roman- 
tic Edinburgh. 

Is it not glorious ! she cried, tears of wonder and delight 
glittering in her eyes ; and she longed for its re-appearance, 
when the descent of the little eminence which had favoured 
their view excluded the city from their sight. 

As the travellers approached the town, Laura, whose at- 
tention was rivetted by the castle and its rocks, now frown- \ 

ing majestic in the shades of twilight, and by the antiquepiles 
that seemed the work of giants, scarcely bestowed a glance 
on the splendid line of modem buildings along which she was \ 

passing ; and she was sorry when the carriage tumed írom ] 

the objects of her admiration towards the hotel where Captain 
Montreville intended to lodge. 

^^:fit moming, Laura, eager to renew the pleasure of the 
evening, proposed a walk ; not without some dread of encoun- 
teringr the crowd which she expected to find in such a city. 
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At thjB season of the year, however,wheiiLaura reached Edin- 
burgh, she had Kttle cause for apprehension. The noble street 
through which she passed had the appearance of being depo- 

Sulated by pestilence. The houses were uninhabited the win- 
ow shutters were closed, and the grass grew from the crevices 
of the pavement. The few well-dressed people whom she 
saw, stared upon her with such oppressive curiosity, as gave 
the unitiated Laura a serious uneasiness. At fírst she thought 
that peculiarity in her dress occasioned this embarrassing scru- 
tiny. But her dress was simple mouming, and its form the 
least conspicuous possible. She next imagined, that to her 
rather unusual stature she owed this unenviable notice ; and, 
with a little displeasure, she remarked to her father, that it 
argued a strange want of delicacy to appear to notice the pe- 
culiarities of any one's figure ; and that, in this respect, the 
upper ranks seemed more destitute of politeness than their 
inferiors. 

Captain MontreviUe answered, with a smile, that he did uot 
think it was her height which drew such attention. 

Well, said she, with great simplicity, I must endeavour to 
find food for my vanity in this notice, though it is rather 
against my doing so, that the women stare more tremendu- 
ously than the gentlemen. 

As they passed the magnificent shops, the windows, gay with 
every variety of colour, constantly attracted her inexperienced 
eye; and she asked Montreville to accompany her into one 
where she wished to purchase some necessary trifle. The shop- 
man, observing herattentionfixed onaboxof artificialflowers, 
spread them before her, and tried to invite her to purchase, by 
extoUing the cheapness and beauty of his goods. 

Here is a charming sprig of myrtle, ma'am ; and here is a 
geranium-wreath, the most becoming thing for the hair — only 
seven shillings each, ma*am. 

Laura owned the flowers were beautiful. But I fear, 
said she, looking compassionately at the man, you wiU never 
be able to sell them all. There are veryfew peoplewho would 
give seven shillings for what is of no use whatever. 

I am really sorry for that poor young man, said she to her 
father, when they left the shop. Tall, robust, in the yery 
flower of his age, how he must feel humbled by being obliged 
to attend to such tiumpery ? 

Why is your pity confined to him ? said Montreville ; there 
were several others in the same situation. 

Oh ! but they were children, and may do something better 
by and bye. But the tall one, I suppose, is the son of some 
weak mother, who fears to trust him to fight his country's 
battles. It is hard that she should have power to compel him 
to íuch degradation; I really felt for him when He twirled 
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those flowera between bis finger and thiimb^ and looked lo 
nmch in eamest about nothing. 

The next thing which drew Lanra'g att^mtion waa a atay- 
maker's sign. Do tbe gentlemen here wear corBets? aaid 
she to MontreviUe. 

Not many of them^ I believe, aaid Montreville. What 
makes yon inqnire ? 

Because there is a man opposite who makea corseta. It can- 
not surely be for women. 

Captain Montreville had onl^ one female acquaintance in 
Edinburgh, a lady of some fashion, and hearing that sbe was 
come to town to remain tiU after the races, he that forenoon 
carried Laura to wait upon her. The lady received them most 
graciously, inquired how long they intended to be in Edin- 
bnrgh ; and on being answered that they were to leave it in 
two days, overwhelmed them with regrets, that the sbortness 
of their stay precluded her from the pleasure of their company 
for a longer visit. • Laura regretted it too ; but utterly igno- 
rant of the time which must elapse between a fashiouable in- 
vitation and the consequent visit, sbe could not help wonder- 
ing whether the lady was really engaged for each of tiie four 
daily meals of two succeeding days. 

• These days Captain MontreviUe and his daugbter passed in 
examining this picturesque city — ^its public libraries,its antique 
castle, its forsaken palace, and its splcndid scenery. But no- 
tbing in its singular environs more charmed the eye of Laura 
tban one deserted walk, wbere,tbough the noiseoi multitudes 
stole softened on the ear, scarcely a trace of human existence 
was visible, except the ruin of a little cbapel wbich peeped 
fanciiully from tbe ledge of a rock, and reminded her of the 
antic gambols of the red-deer on ber native hills, when, from 
tbe brink of tbe precipice, they looked fearless in the dell 
below. 

From this walk, Captain MontreviUe conducted his dangfater 

to the top of tbe fantastic mountain which adoms the im- 

mediate neighbourhood of Edinburgb, and triumpbantly de- 

manded whether she bad ever seen such a prospect? But 

Laura was by no means disposed to let Perthsbire yield the 

palm to Lowland scenery. Here, indeed, the prospect was 

varied and extensive, but the objects were too vanous, too 

distinct, too gay — ^tbey glared on tbe eye — the interest was 

lost. The serpentine comridges, offensive to agricultural 

íkil] ; the school, witb its well frequented Gean-tree ; the 

bright green clover fields, seen at intervals tbrough the oak- 

coppice ; the churcb, balf hid by its venerable ash trees ; tbe 

featbery bircb, trembling in tbe breath of evening ; the smok- 

ÍDg hamlet, its soft colours blending with those of the rocks 

that sbeltered it ; the riU, dashing with fairy anger in tho 
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chaimel which its winter fiiry had forrowed — thesê Wêfe the 
simple objectB; which had channs for Laura^ not to be rivalled 
by neat enclosures and whitened viUas. Yet the scenes be- 
fore her were delightfiil, and had not Captain MontreviUe's 
appeal recaUed the comparison, she would, in the pleasure 
which they excited, have forgotten the less sjilendid beauties 
of Glenalbert. 

Montreville pointed out the road which led to England. 
Laura sent a longingh)ok towards it as it wound amid woods 
and villages and gentle swells ; and was lost to the eye in a 
country which smiled rich and inviting from a far. She 
tumed her eyes where the Forth is lost in the boundless 
ocean, and sighed as she thought of the perils and hardships 
of them who 'go down to the sea m ships.* Montre- 
ville, unwilling to subject her to the inconvenience of a 
voyage, had proposed to continue his joumey by land, and 
Laura herself coidd not think without reluctance of tempting 
the faithless deep. The scenery, too, which a joumey promis- 
ed to present, glowed in her fervid imagination with more 
than nature*s beauty. Yet, feeling the necessity of rigid 
economy, and determined not to permit her too indulgent 
parent to consult her accomodation at the expense of his 
pmdence, it was she who j^ersuaded MontreviUe to prefer a 
passage by sea, as the mode of conveyance best suited to his 
finances. 

The next day our traveUers embarked for London. The 
weather was fine, and Laura remained all day npon deck, 
amused with the novelty of her situation. Till she left her 
native solitude, she had never even seen the sea, except when, 
from a mountain top, it seemed afar off to mingle with the 
sky ; and to her, the majestic Forth, as it widened into an es- 
tuary, seemed " a world of waters." But, when on one side, 
the land receded from the view, when the great deep lay be- 
fore her, Laura looked upon it for a moment, and shuddering, 
tumed away. It is too moumftil, said she to her father ; were 
there but one spot, however small, however dimly descried, 
which fancy might people with beings like ourselves, I could 
look with pleasure on the gulf between — ^but here there is no 
resting-place. Thus dismal, thus overpowering, methinks 
etemity would have appeared, had not a haven of rest been 
made known to us. Compared with the boundless expanse of 
waters, the little bark in which she was floating, seemed " di- 
minished to a point ; " and Laura, raising her eyes to the stars 
that were beginning to glimmer through the twilight, thought 
that such a speck was the wide world itself, amid the immea- 
enirable space in which it rolled. This was Laura's hour of 
prayer, and far less inviting circumstances can recal us to the 
acts 01 a settled habit. 
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^ive da^'^s ibey glided smoothly along the coaat* On tbe 
morning of the sixth^ they entered the river, and on the Mme 
evening, they reached London. Laura listened with some* 
thing like dismay to the mingled discord that now horst npon 
her ear. The thundering of loaded carriages, the wild críes of 
tiie sailors^ the strange dialect^ and the érociotts oaths of the 
popiúace^ seemed bnt parts of the deafening tumolt. When 
they were seated in the coach which waa to convev them firom 
the quay^ Laura begged her father to prevail on the dríver to 
wait till the unusual number of carts and sledges should pasSi 
and heard with astonishment that the delay would be vaín. 
At last they arrived at the inn where Captam Montreville in- 
tended to remain till he could find lodgmgs ; and, to Laura*t 
great surprise, they completed their joumey without being 
jostled by any carriages, or overtumed by any waggoner — for 
aught she knew, without running over any children. 

Being shown into a front parlour, Laura seated herself at a 
window, to contemplate the busy multitudes that thronged 
the streets ; and she could not help contrasting their number 
and appearance with those of the inhabitants of Eninburgh. 
There the loitering step, the gay attire, the vacant look, or the 
inquisitive glance, told that mere amusement was the object 
of their walk, if indeed it had an object. Here, every tace 
was fiiU of businesa — none stared, none sauntered, or hJÉid in- 
deed the power to saunter, the double tide carr^ing them re- 
sistlessly along in one direction or the other. Among all the 
varieties of feature that passed before her, Laura saw not one 
familiar counténance ; and she involuntarily pressed closer to 
her father, while she thought, that among these myriads, she 
should, but for him, be alone. 

Captain Montreville easily found an abode suited to his 

humble circumstances ; and, the day after his arrival, he re- 

moved with his daughter to th'e second floor above a shop in 

Holbom. The landlady was a widow, a decent, orderly- 

looking person ; the apartments, though far from elegant, were 

clean and commodious. They consisted of a parlour, two 

bedchambers, and a small room, or rather closet, which Laura 

immediately appropriated as her painting-room. Here she 

found amusement in arranging the materials of her art, while 

Captain Montreville walked to the west end of the town, to 

confer with his agent on the unfortunate cause of his visit to 

loDdon. He "was absent for some hours ; and Laura, utterly 

ignorant of the length of his walk, and of its difficulties to one 

who had not seen the metropolis for twenty years, began to 

he uneasy at bis stay. He retumed at last, fatigued and dis- 

pirited without having seen Mr. Baynard, who was indis- 

poaed 'and could not admit him, After a iilent dinner^ he 
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threw himflelf npon a sofa^ and dismissed hift dau^Iiier; iaying 
that he felt incmied to sleep. 

Lanra took this opportnnity to write to Mrs. Douglas a 
particular account of her travela. She mentioned with affec- 
tionate interest some of her few ácquaintances at Glenalbert, 
and inquired for all the individuals of Mrs. Douglas's family ; 
but the name of Hargrave did not once occur in her letter, 
though nothing could exceed her curiosity to know how the 
colonel had bome her departure, of which, afraid of his vehe- 
mence, she had, at their last interview, purposely avoided to 
inform him. 

Having finished her letter, Laura, that she might not appear 
to repress civility, availed herself of her landlady*s invitation 
to " come now and then," as she expressed it, " to have a 
chat ; " and descended to the parlour below. Ón perceiving 
that Mrs. Dawkins was busily arranging the tea equipage, 
with an air that showed she expected company, Laura would 
have retreated, but her hostess would not suffer her to go. 

No, no, miss, said she, I expect nobody but my daughter 
Kate, as is married to Mr. Jones the haberdasher ; and you 
mustn't go, for she can tell you all about Scotland ; and it is 
but natural to think that you'd like to hear about your own 
country, now wlien you're in a foreign land, as a body may say . 

Tlie good woman had judged well in the bribe she offered 
to her guest, who immediately consented to join her party ; 
and who, perceiving that Mrs. Dawkins was industnously 
sprcading innumerable slices of bread aud butter, courteously 
offered to share her toils. Mrs. Dawkins thanked her, and 
accepted her services, adding, Indeed it's very hard as I 
should have all them there thiugs to do myself, when I have a 
grown-up daughter in the house. But, poor thing, it anH her 
fault after all, for she never was lamt to do nothing of use. 

That was very unfortunate, aaid Laura. 

Yes, but it mightn't havebeen so misfortunate neither, only, 
yousee, I'Utelíyouhow it was. My sister, Mrs. Smith, had a 
matter of ;6 10,000 left her by her husband, and so she took a 
fancy when July was bora as she*d have her called a grand 
namé; and I'm sure an unlucky name it was forher, for many 
a fine freak it has put into her head. Well, and so as I was 
saying, she took July home to herself, and had her leamt to 
paint, and make fillagree, and play on the piano, and what 
not ; and to be sure we thought she would never do no less 
than pro\ide for her, But what do you think, why, two 
years ago, she ran away with a young ensign, as had nothing 
in the varsal world but his pay ; and so July came home just 
as she went : aud what was worse of all, she couldn't do no 
more in the shop nor the day the wat bora. 
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^nuct mm íaaá, indeed^ iaid Lanra. 

WaoDiH now^— 4>Tit one comfort was, I bad Kate brought np 
in anoiher gness-Wfiy ; for I lamt ber plain woiic and writing, 
and how to east accoimts ; and never let her touch a book, 
except thfi prayer-book a-Sundays ; and aee what's the up- 
shot on't. Why, though July's all to nothing the pretf iest, 
nobody bas ever made an oifer for her, and Kate*8 got marríed 
to a warm man as any in hia line hereabouts, and a man aa 
has a houfle not ten doora ofP; and besideB, aa snug a box in 
the country as ever you aeed, — so con\-enient you've no idea. 
Why, I dare fjay, there*» a matter of ten stage-coachea pass 
by the door every day. 

To all th» family biBtory , Laura listened with great patience, 
wondering, however, what could Induce the narrator to take 
80 much trouble for the information of a stranger. 

The converBation, if it deaerves the name, waB now inter- 
mpted by the entrance of a young woman, whom Mrs. Daw- 
kina introduced aa her daughter July. Her iigure was short, 
inclining to embonpoint — ^her face, though rather pretty , round 
a«d roffy, — -and her whole appearance seemed the antipodes of 
sentiment. She had, however, a boo^ in her hand, on which, 
after exchangingcompliments with Laura, she cast a languish- 
ing look, and said, I have been paying a watery tribute to 
the florrowa of my namesfake. Then pointing out the title- 
page to Laura, she added, You, I snppose have often done so. 

It waa the tragedj^ of The Minister, and Laura, reading 
tfae aame aloud, she aaid, she was not acquainted wiÚi it. 

Oh, eried Mrs. Dawkins, that*s the young woman as swears 
so horribly. No, I dares to say, Miss Montreville never read 
no such thing. If it an't a shame to be seen in a Cbristian 
woman's hands, it is. Aud if she would read it by herself, it 
would be nothing ; but there she goes raiiting alK)ut the house 
like an actress, cursing all aloud, worser than the drunken 
appk woman at the comer of the street. 

Pray, mamma, forbear, said Mis3 Julia Dawkins, in a plain- 

tive tone ; it wounds my feelings to hear j'^ou. I am sure, if 

Miss Montreville would read this play, she would own that 

the expressiona which you austerely denominate curses, give 

irresistible energy to the language. 

This kind of energy, said Laura, with a smile, has at least 
the merit of bcing very generally attainable. 

This remark was not in Miss Julia*s line. She had, there- 

fore recourse to her book, and with great variety of grimace, 

read aloud one of Casimir's impassioned, or, as Laura thought, 

ihntic Bpeeches. The curious contrast of the reader's man- 

DPr with her appearance, of the affected sentimentality of her 

iirwith the Tobnst vulgarity of her figure, struck Laura as so 

c 
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irresistibly ludicrous, that though^ of all yotmg lacUes, she 
was the least addicted to tittering, her politeness would 
have been fairly defeated in the struggle, had it not been 
reinforced by the entrance of Mr. and Mrs. Jones. The for- 
mer was a little man, in a snuflF-coloured coat, and a 
brown wig, who seemed to be fifty, the latter was a good- 
humoured common-place looking woman, of about half that 
age. Laura was pleased with the cordiality with which Mr. 
Jones shook his niother-in-law by the hand, sa^ring, Well, 
mother, Ps brought you Eate pure and hearty again, and the 
little fellow is fine and well, tno'f he be too young to come a- 
wisiting. 

As soon as the commotion occasioned by the entrance was 
over, and Laura formally made acquainted with the lady, Mrs. 
Dawkins began, 1 hopes, Eate, you ha'nt forgot how to tell 
about your jaunt to Scotland ; for this ere young lady staid 
tea just of purpose to hear it. 

Oh, that I ha'nt, said Mrs. Jones ; I*m sure I shall remem- 
ber it the longest day I have to live. 

Pray, miss, added she, tuming to Laura, was you ever in 
Glasgow ? 
Never, said Laura ; I have heard that it a fine city. 
Ay, but I' ve been there first and last eleven days ; and I can 
say for it, it is really a handsome town, and a mort of good 
white-stone houses in it. For you see, when Mr. Jones mar- 
ríed me, he had not been altogether satisfied with his rider, 
and he thoft as he'd go down to Glasgow himself and do busi- 
ness ; and that he'd make it do for his wedding jaunt, and that 
wouíd be killing two dogs with one stone. 

That was certainly an excellent plan, said Laura. 
Well, continued Mrs. Jones, when we*d been about a week 
at Glasgow, wei*e we had to dine one day with Mr. Mactavish, 
as supplies Mr. Jones with ginghams ; and he talked about 
Bome grand house of one of your Scotch dukes, and said how 
we mus'nt go h^me without seeing it. So we thought since 
we had come so far, so we might as well see what was to be 
seen. 

Certainly, said Laura, at the pause which was made to take 
breath, and receive approbation. 

Well, we went down along the river, which, to say truth, is 
very pretty, thof it be not turfed, nor kept near round the 
edges, to a place they call Dunbaiíon, where there is a rock, 
for all the world like an iU-made sugar loaf, with a slice out 
o' the middle on't; and they told us there was a castle onit,— 
but such a castle ! 

Pray, sister, said IMiss Julia, have you an accurate idea of 
what constitutes a castle? of the keeps, the turrets, the wind- 
ing staircases, and the portcuUis ? 
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Bless yoil^ my dear, retamed the trarellery Wnt I leen 
Windsor Castle^ and t'other's no more like it--iio more than 
nothing at all. Howsoeyer, we slept that night at a veiy 
decent sort of an imi ; and Mr. Jones though aa we were lo 
comrortable, we had best come back to sleep. So as the duke's 
hoTise was but thirty miles off, we thought if we eet off soon 
in the moming, we might get back at night. So off we set, 
and went two stages to breakfast, at a place Mrith one of their 
ontlandish names ; and to be sartín^ wbcn we got there, we 
we were as hungry as hounds. Well, we called for hot rolls ; 
and, do but think, there wasn't no such thing to be had for 
love or money. 

líra. Jones paused to give Laura time for the expression of 
her pity ; but she remained silent, and Mrs. Jones resimied. 
Well, they brought us a loaf as old as St. Paurs, and some 
good enough butter; so thinks I. I'U make us some good 
warm toast^ for I loves to make the best of a bad bargain. 
So I bid the waiter bring us the toast-stool ; but if you had 
seen how he stared, — the poor fellow had never heard of no 
such thing in his life. Then they showed us a huge monntain, 
as black as a soot-bag^ just opposite the window, and said as 
we must go up there ; but, tfaiinks I^ catch us at tbat ; for if 
we be so bad off here for breakfast^ what shall we be there for 
dinner. So my husband and I were of a mind upon it, to get 
back to Glasgow as fast as we could ; for, though to be sure 
it cost us a power of money coming down, yet, Ibinks we, the 
&r8t loss is the best. 

What would I have given, cried Miss Julia, tuming up the 
whites of her eyes, to have been permitted to mingle my sighs 
with the mountain breeze ! 

Mrs. Jones was accustomed to her sister's nonsense, and 
she only shrogged her shoulders. But Mrs. Dawkins, proyoked 
that her daughter should be so muchmore than usually ridicu- 
lous before a stranger, said — 

Why, child^ how can you be so silly, — ^what in the world 
should you do sighing o' top of a Scotch hiU? I dares to say, 
if you were there you must sigh long enough before you'd flnd 
such a comfortable cup of tea as what youhave in your hand. 

Miss Julia disdained reply : but, tuming to our heroine, she 
addressed her in a tone so amusingly sentimental, that Laura 
feared to listen to the purport of her speech, lest the manner 
and the matter united should prove too ipuch for her gravity ; 
and risÍDg, she apologised for retiring, by saying, that she 
heard her father stir, and that she must attend him. 

When two people of very different ages meet tete-a-tete in 
a room, where they are not thoroughly domesticated, — ^where 
they are no books, no musical instruments, noreven thatgreat 
bond of sociality, a fire,— it requires no common invention and 
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vivaciiy to pass an evening with tolerable cheerfíilness. The 
little appearances of diacomfort^ however^ which imperceptibly 
lo wer the spirits of other, had generally an opposite effect upon 
those of Laura. Attentive to the comfort of every human 
beiug who approached her, she was always the flrst to dis- 
cover the existence and causc of the petty miseries of iife ; but, 
accustomed to consider them merely as calls to exertion, they 
made not the slightest impression on her spirits or temper. 
The moment she cast'her eyes upon her father, leaning on a 
table, where stood a pair of candles that but half lighted the 
room; and on the chimney, were faded fennel occupied the 
place of a fire, she perceived that all her eíforts would be ne- 
cessary to produce anything like comfort. She began her 
operations, by enticing nerfather outof the large vacantroom, 
into the small one, where she intended to work. Here she 
prepared his coffee, gave him an account of the party below 
stairs, read to him her letter to Mrs. Douglas, and did and 
said every thing she could imagine to amuse him. 

When the efforts to entertain are entirely on one side, it is 
scarcely in human nature to continue them ; and Laura was 
beginning to feel veiy blank, when it luckily occurred to her, 
that she had brought her little chess-board from Glenalbert. 
Away she flew, and in triumph produced this infallible resort. 
The match was pretty equal. Captain MontreviUe had more 
skiU, Laura more resource ; and she defended herself long and 
keenJy. At lastshe was within a moveof being check-mated. 
But the move was hers ; and the captain, in the heat of vic- 
tory, overlooked a step by which the fortune of the game 
would have been reversed. Laura saw it, and eagerly extend- 
ed her hand to the piece ; but recoUecting that there is «onie- 
thing in the pride of man's nature which abhors to be beaten 
at chess by a lady, she suddenly desisted ; and, sweeping her 
lily arm across the board, Nay, now, she cried, witli a look of 
ineffable good nature, if you were to complete my defeat after 
all my hair-breadth 'scapes, you could not be so unreasonable 
as to expect that I should keep my temper. 

And how dare you, said Captain Monta-eville, in a great good 
humour with his supposed victory, deprive me at once of the 
pleasurés of novelty and triumph? 

By the help of this auxiliarj^, the evening passed pleasantly 
away ; and, before another came, Laura had provided for it 
the cheap luxury of some books from a circulating library. 
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CHAPTER VHI. 

FoR the first fortnight after Captain MontreviUe^s arríval in 
London, almost every forenoon vas spent in unavailing at- 
^tempts to see Mr. Baynard^ whose illness, at the end oi that 
tii&e, had increased to snch a degree, as left no bope that he 
oottld soon be in a condition for attending to business. Har- 
assed by suspense, and weary of waiting* for an interview 
which seemed every day more distant, Captain MontreviUe re- 
solved to stay no longer for his agent's mtroduction to Mr. 
Warren, bnt to visit the young heir, and himaelf explain hÍB 
errand. Having procured Mr. Warren's address from Mr. Bay- 
Bard^s servants, he proceeded to Fortland street ; and knock- 
ifig at the door of a handsome house, was there iuformed that 
Mr. Warren was gone to Brighton, and was not expected to 
retum for three wéeks. 

Captain Montreville had now no recourse but to unfold his 
demands to Mr. Warren in writing. He did so, stating his 
claims with aU the simple energyof truth; but noanswerwai 
retomed. He fatigued himself and Laura in vain> which con- 
jdcturing the cause of this silenee. He feared that^ though 
dictated by scrupulous poUteness, his letter might have given 
offence. He imagined that it might have miscarred, or that 
Mr. Warren might have left Brighton before it rea'ched him. 
AU these conjectures, however, were wide of the truth. The 
letter had given no ofifence, for it had never been read. It 
safely reached fhe person to whom it was addressed, just as 
he waa addii^ the finishing toueh to the graces of a hugh silk 
handkerchief in whichhe had enveloped his chin, preparatory 
to the exhibition of his person, and of an elegant new curricle, 
upon the steine. A single glance had convinced him that the 
letter was imworthy to encroach on this momentous concem 
— ^be had thrown it aside, intending to read it when he had 
nothing else to do, and had seen it no more, tiU on his retum 
to London, he unroUed írom it his bottle of esprit de rose, 
which his valet had wrapped in its folds. 

The three wearisome weeks came to an end at last, as weU 

as a fourth, which the attractions of Brighton prevaUed on Mr. 

Warren to add to his stay ; and Captain MontrevUle, making 

aoother^ abnost hopeless, inquiry in Portland-street, was to his 

great joy, admitted to the long-desired conference. He found 

the young man in his night-gown, reclining on a sofa, intently 

stumoug of the S^'tsman^s Magazmey while he ever and anon 

refreshed himself for his Uterary toil, by sipping a cup of chor 

coiate. BeÍBg courteouaLy invited to part»ke, the captain be- 

gan by apologiaiÍDg for 1»» ÍBtrusion, but pleaded th*t his busi*- 
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nesB was of such a nature as to reqxiire a personal interview. 
At the mention of business^ the smile forsook its prescriptive 
station on the smooth face of Mr. Warren. 

Oh, pray pardon me, sir, said he> my agent manages all my 
matters — I never meddle with business — I have really no 
head for it. Here Du Moulin, give this gentleman Mr. Wil- 
liams*8 address. 

Excuse me, sir, said Captain MontreviUe. On this occasion 
I must intreat that you will so far depart from your rule as to 
permit me to state my business to you in person. 

I assure you^ sir^ said the beau, rising from his luxurious 
po8ture> I know nothing about business — the very name of it 
18 to me the greatest bore in life ; it always reminds me of 
my old dead uncle, The poor old man could never talk of any 
thing but of bank-stock, the price of the best Archangel tar, 
and the scarcity of hemp. Often did I wish that hemp had 
been cheap enough to make him apply a little of it to his own 
use — but the old cock took wing at íast without a halter, he, 
he, he ! 

I shall endeavour to avoid these offensive subjects, said 
Captain Montreville, smiling. The affair in which I wish to 
interest you, is less a case of law than of equity, and there- 
fore I must beg permission to state it to your personal atten- 
tion, as your agent might not think himself at liberty to do 
me the justice which I may expect írom you. 

Mr. Warren at this moment recollected an indispensablé 
engagement, and begged that Captain Montreville would do 
him the favour to call another time — secretly resolving not 
to admit him. 

I shall not detain you two minutes, said the captain ; I 
flhall in a few words state my re^uest, and leave you to decide 
upon it when you are more at leisure. 

Well, sir, replied Mr. Warren, with something between a 
a sigh and an iU-suppressed yawn, if it must be so — 

About eighteen months ago, resumed the captain, my agent, 
Mr. Baynard, paid £1500 to your late uncle, as the price of 
an annuity on my daughter^s life. The deed is now found to 
be informal, and Mr. WiUiams has refused, to make any pay- 
ment. Mr. Baynard's indisposition has prevented me irom 
seeing him since my arrival in London ; but I have no doubt 
that he can produce a discharge for the price of the annuity ; 
in which case, I presume you will allow the mistake in the 
deed to be recáfíed. 

Certainly, certainly, said Mr. Warren, who had transferred 
his thoughts from the subject of conversation to the compara- 
tive merits of nankeen pantaloons and leather breeches. 

But even if Mr. Baynard should have no document to pro- 
duce, continued Captain MontreviUe, may I not hope that you 
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tnll rastract Mr. WiUiams to examine, whether there are not 
in Mr. Warren's books, traces of the agreement for an annnity 
of £100, in the name of Laura MontreviUe ? 

Sir ? said Warren, whose ear caught the tone of interroga- 
tion, thongh the meaning of the speaker had entirely escaped 
him. The captain repeated the request. Oh, certainly I wiil, 
«aid the young man, who would have promised any thing to 
get rid of^the subject. I hope the matter will be found to 
stand as you wish. At all events, such a trifling sum can be 
of no sort of consequence. 

Pardon me, sir, said Captain Montreville, warmly ; to me it 
is of the greatest — should this trifle, as you are pleased to cail 
it, be lost to me, my child must at my death be left to all the 
horrors, all the temptations of want — temptations aggravated 
a thousand fold, by beauty and inexperience. 

His last words awakened something like interest in the 
drowsy soul of his hearer, who said, with the retuming smile 
of self-complacency. 

Beauty, sir, did you say ? beauty is what I may call my 
passion — a pretty girl is alway sure of my s^nnpathy and good 
offices. I shall call for Mr. WiUiams this very day. 

Captain MontreviUe bit his lip. Laura Montreville, thought 
he, an object of sympathy to such a thing as thou ! He bowed, 
however, and said, I hope, sir, you will find, upon examina- 
tion, that Miss Montreville's claims rest upon your justice. 
Then la^dng his address upon the table, he took his leave, 
with an air perhaps a little too stately for onewho had come 
to ask a favour. 

He retomed home, however, much pleased with having at 

last met with Warren, and with having, as he imagined, put 

in train the business on account of which he had performed so 

long a jouraey, and suffered so much uneasiness. He found 

Laura, too, in high spirits. She had just given the finishing 

touches to a picture on which she had been most busily em- 

ployed ever since her arrival in London. She had studied the 

composition, till her head ached with intensity of thought. She 

had laboured the finishing with care unspeakable ; and she now 

only waited tiU her work could with safety be moved, to try 

the success of her project for the attainment of wealth. Of 

this success sbe scarcely entertained a doubt. She was sen- 

«ible, indeed, that the picture had many faults, but not so 

many as that on which Mrs. Douglas's visitor had fixed so 

high a price. Since painting the latter, she had iniproved in 

skill ; and never had she bestowed such pains as on her pre- 

sent 'work. The stranger had said that the Scii^io iii Mrs. 

Douglas's pictnre was interesting. The Leonidas in this waa 

much roore so— she could not doubt it, for he resembled Har- 
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grave. She had hoped the reBemblance would be apparent to 
no eye but her own. Her father, however, had noticed it, 
and Laura had tríed to alter the head, but the captain declaied 
she had spoiled it. Laura thought so herself; and, after 
sketching a hundred regularly handsome countenances, could 
be satisfied with none whichbore not some aflfinity to her only 
standard of manly beauty. 

To add to the pleasure with which Laura surveyed the com- 
pletion of her labours, she had that day received aletter from 
Mrs. Douglas, in which mention was made of Hargrave. 

In her first letters to Laura, Mrs. Douglas had entirely 
avoided this subject. Almost a month Laura had waited, 
with sickening mipatience, for some hint from which she 
might gather intelligence of Hargrave's motions, in vain. Her 
fnend had been provokingly determined to believe that the sub- 
ject was disagreeable to her correspondent. Laura at last 
ventured to add, to one of her letters, a postscript, in which, 

without naming the colonel, she inquired whether the 

regiment was still at Perth. She blushed as she glanced over 
this postscript. She thought it had an air of contrivance and 
design. She was half tempted to destroy the letter ; but she 
could not prevail on herself to make a more direct inquiry : and 
to forbear making any was almost impossible. An answer 
had this day arrived ; and Laura read no part of it with such 
interest, as that which, with seeming carelessness, informed 
her that the colcmel'had been several times at the parsonage, 
and that Mrs, Douglas understood, from report, that he was 
soon to visit London. 

Again and again did Laura read this passage, and ponder 
every word of it with care. I am playing the fool, said she to 
herself, and laid the letter aside ; took it up again to ascertain 
some particular expression, again read the paragraph which 
spoke of Hargrave, and again paused upon his name. She 
was 80 employed when her íather entered, and she made an 
instinctive motion to conceal the paper; but the next mo- 
ment she held it out to him, saying, This is from Mrs. Douglas. 

Well, my love, said the Captain, if there are no secrete in 
it, read it to me. I delight in Mrs. Douglas's simple aflfection- 
ate style. 

Laura did as she was desired ; but when she reached the 
sentence which began with the name of Hargrave, she blushed, 
hesitated for a moment, and then, passing it over, began the 
next paragraph. 

Without both caution and self-command, the most upríght 
woman will be guilty of subterfuges, where íove is in question. 
Men can talk of the obiect of their affections ; they fiind plea- 
«ore in «onfiding, in deMribing, in dwelling upon their pas- 
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flioii ; hxti ihe love of woman teeks coiioealment. If the cui 
talk of it, or evai of any tbing tbat leads to it> tbe fever ia 
imagÍQary, or it i» pfist. 

It Í9 very strange, said tbe captain, wben Laura bad con- 
daded, that Mra. Douglas never mentícús Hargrave, wben sbe 
kiiowB what an intereat I take in bim. 

Laura colonred crinuiony but remained edlent. 

Wbat do you tbink can be ber reason ? asked the captain. 

This was a question for wbicb Laura could flnd no evasion 
short af actual deceit ; and with an effort far more painful 
thsn that from whicb her little artifice had saved ber, her 
lovely face and ueck glowing with con&sion, she said, She 
does mention—only I — I. Please to read it yourself; and 
she pointed it out to her fatber, wbo, prepared by her besíta* 
tion to expect sometbing veiy particular, was surprised to 
íiiid the passage so entirely unimportant. 

Why, Laura, said be, what was tbere to prevent you from 
reading this ? 

To tbis qnestion Laura could make no reply ; and the cap- 
tain, after gazing on her for some moments in vain hope of an 
explanation, dismissed the subject, saying, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, Well, well, women are creatures I don't pretend to 
understand. 

Lftura had often and deeply reflected upon tlie propriety of 

conflding to her fatber ber engagement with Hargrave. Vague 

as it was, sbe thougbt a parent had an indisputable right to 

be informed of it. Her promiae had been, too, conditional, 

and what judge so proper as her father to watcb over tbe ful- 

filmeut of its conditions? Wbat judge so proj)er as her fatber 

toexamine the cbaracter, and to inspect the conduct, of tbe 

fflan who might one day become I.er husband ? But, amidst 

all the train of delightfiil visions which this thought conjured 

up, Laura, felt that Hargrave's conduct had been such as she 

coQld not endure that her father should remember against his 

iíiture sou. Captain Montreville was now at a distance from 

Hargrave. Beiore tbey could possibly meet, her arguments, 

or her entreaties, might have so far prevailed over tbe subdd- 

ing passions of lier father, as to dissuade him from a fashion* 

able vindication of her honour. But wbat was to restore her 

lover to hi8 present rank in the captain's regard? What 

would blot from bis recoUection the insult oflered to his child ? 

Without naention of that insult, her tale must be almost un in- 

telligible ; and sbe was cobbcíous that, if she entered on the 

«ubject at all, her fatber's tendemess, or bia authority, might 

unlock every secret of her breast. The time when her en- 

gagement could prodnce any consequence was distant. Ere 

it arrived> something unforseeu might possibly remove ber dif- 

o 5 
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ficulties ; or, at the worst, ehe hoped that^ before she permit- 
ted her father to weigh the fault of Hargraye, she should be 
able to balance against the exemplary propriety of his after 
conduct. 

She was not just satisfied with this reasoning ; but weaker 
considerations can dissuade us from what we are strongly dis- 
inclined to do; and to unveiUng her own partiality, or the 
unworthiness of its object, Laura^s disinclmation was ex- 
treme. She determined, therefore, to put off the evil hour ; 
and withdrew her father's attention from the subject of the 
letter, by inquiring whether he had seen Warren, and whether 
he had settled his business satisfactorily ? 

The captain replied, that though it was not absolutely set- 
tled, he hoped it was now in a fair way of being so ; and in- 
formed her of Warren's promise. Yet, added he, any one of a 
thousand trifles may make such an animal forget or neglect 
the most important concem. 

What sort of a man did he seem ? inquired Laura. 

Man ! replied the captain, contemptuously. Why, child, he 
is a creature entirely new to you. He talks like a parrot, 
looks like a woman, dresses like a monkey, and smells like a 
civet-cat. You might have lived at Glenalbert for half a cen- 
tury, without seeing such a creature. 

I hope he wiU visit us, saíd Laura, that we may not retum 
home without seeing at least one of the curiosities of London. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The next day, as Captain MontreviUe sat reading aloud to his 
daughter, who was busy with herneedle, Mr. Warren was an- 
nounced. 

Laura, who concluded that he had business with her father, 
rose to retire ; but her visitor intercepting' her, took both her 
hands, saying, Pray, ma'am, don't let me frighten you away. 

With a constitutional dislike to familiarity, Laura cooUy 
disengaged herself, and left the room without uttering a sylla- 
ble ; but not before Warren had seen enough of her to deter- 
mine, that, if possible, he should see her again.' He was stmck 
with her extraordinary beauty, which was heightened by the 
little hectic his forwardness had called to her cheek ; and he 
prolonged his visit to an unfashionablc length, in the hope of her 
retura. He went over all the topics which he judged proper 
for the ear of a stranger of his own sex ; talked of the weather, 
the news, the emptiness of the town, of horses, ladies, cock- 
fights, and boxing matches. He informed the captain, that he 
had given directions to his agent to examine into tbe state of 
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ihe annmty^ — ^inqxiired how long Miss Montreville was to grace 
London with her presence ; and was told that she was to leave 
it the moment her father could settle the businets, on accoant 
of which alone he hadleft Scotland. When it was absolutely 
necessary to conclnde his visit, Mr. Warren begged permisflion 
to repeat it^ that he might acqaaint Captain Montreville with 
the snccess of his agent ; secretly hopmg that Laora would 
another time be less inaccessible. 

Lanra meanwhile thought his visit would never have an 
end. Having wandered into every room to which she had 
access, and found rest in none of them, she concluded, rather 
harshly^ that she should find more comfort in the one from 
which his presence excluded her. That disease of the mind 
in which, by eager anticipation of the fiiture, many are anfit-' 
ted for present enjojonent, was new to the active spirit of 
Lanra. The happiness of her life (and spite of the caprices of 
her mother, it had, upon the whole, been a happy one,) had 
chiefly arisen from a constant succession of regular, but varied 
pursnits. The methodical sequence of domestic useíulness, 
and improving study, and healthful exercise, afibrded calm, 
yet immediate enjojmient ; and the future pleasure which thejr 
promised was of that indefinite and progressive kind which 
provokes no eager desires, no impatient expectation, Laura, 
therefore, had scarcely ever known what it was to long for 
the morrow ; but on this day, the morrow was anticipated 
with wishful solicitude, — a solicitude which banished fíx)m her 
mind even the thoughts of Hargrave. Never did youthful 
bridegroom lookforward to his nuptial hour with more ardour 
than did Laura to that which was to begin the realisation of 
her prospects of wealth and independence. The next day 
was to be devoted to the sale of her picture. Her father was 
on that day to visit Mr. Baynard at Bichmond, whither he 
had been removed for the benefit of a purer air; and she 
hoped, on his retum, to surprise her beloved parent with an 
unlooked-for treasure. She imagined the satÍBfaction with 
which she should spread beforehim hernewly-acauired riches, 
— ^the pleasure with which she would listen to the praises of 
her diligence; — above all, her fancy dwelt on the delight 
which she should feel in relieving her father from the pecu- 
niaiy embarrassment, in which she knew him to be involved 
by a residence in London so much longer than he had been 
prroared to expect. 

That she might add to her intended gift the pleasure of 
Burprise, she was resolved not to mention her plan for to- 
morrow ; aud with such objects in contemplation, how could 
she rest, — of what other subject could she speak ? She tried 
to banish it from her raind, that she might not be wholly im- 
entertainÍBgr to her father, who, on her account, usually spent 
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hÍ8 eyenings at home. But the taak of amusing was so labo- 
rions, that she was glad to receive in it even the humble ag- 
sistance of Miss Julia Dawkins. 

The young lady had thought it incumbent on her to assault 
our heroine with a most violentfriendship ; a sentiment which 
offcen made her sufficiently impertinent, though it was a little 
kept in check by the calm good sense and natural reserve of 
Laura. The preposterous affectation of Julia sometime» pro- 
voked the smilefl, but more frequently the pity of Laura ; for 
her real good nature could find no pleaaure in seeing human 
beings make themselves ridiculous, and she applied to the 
cure of Miss Dawkin's foibles, the ingenuity which many 
would have employed to extract amusement from them. She 
soon fbund, however, that she was combating a sort of Hydra, 
from which, if she succeeded in lopping off one excrescence, 
another was instantly ready to sprout. Having no character 
of her own, Julia was always, as nearly as she was able, the 
heroine whom the last read novel inclined her to personate. 
But as those who forsake the guidance of nature are ia immi- 
nent danger of absurdity, her copies were always carícatures. 
After reading Evelina, she sat with her mouth extended in a 

Í)erpetual smile, and was so very timid, that she would not 
br the world have looked at a stranger. When CamiUa was 
the model for the day, she became insufferably rattling, infan- 
tine, and thoughtless. After perusing the Gossip's Story, she, 
in imitation of the rational Louisa, suddenly waxed very wise, 
spoke in sentences, despised romance, sewed shifts, and read 
sermons. But, in the midst of this fit, she, in an evil bour, 
opened a volume of the Novelle Eloise, which had before dis- 
turbed many wiser heads. The shifts were left unfinished, 
the sermons thrown aside, and Miss Julia retumed with re- 
newed impetus to the sentimental. This aftemoon her studies 
had changed their direction, as Laura instantly guessed by 
the lively air with which she entered the room, saying that 
she had brought her netting, and would sit with her for an hour. 

But do, my dear, added she, first show me the picture you 
have been so busy with ; mamma says it is beautiful, for she 
peeped in at it the other day. 

It raust be confessed, that Laura had no high opinion of 
Miss Da wkin*s sMll in painting ; but she remembercd Moliere's 
old woman, and went with great goodwiU to bring her per- 
formance. 

Qh, charming ! exclaimed Miss Julia, when it was plaoed 
before her ; the figure of the man is quite delightful ; it is the 
very image of that bewitching creature Tom Jones. 

Tom Jones ! crie \ Laura, starting back aghast. 

Yes, mv dear^ contmued Julia ; iust such must have been 
the graoe&I tum of hii limbs» just such hit hair, his eyes^ 
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thoie lips, tkat when they touched ber haud> put poor Sophia 
in snch a flutter. 

The astomshment of Laura now gave way to laughter, 
while she aaidy Beally^ Miss DawkinSy you must have a s^ange 
idea of Tom Jones^ or I a very extraordinuy one of Leonidaíi. 

Leonce you mean, in Delphine^ said Julia. Oh, he ia a de- 
light^l creature too 1 

Belphine ! repeated Laura, to whom the name was as new 
aa that of the Spartan was to her companion. No, I mean 
this for the Greek general taking his last leave of hÍB wife. 

And I think, said Captain Montreville, approaching fhe 
picture, the suppressed anguish of the matron is admirably 
expressedy and contrasts well with the scarcely relenting ar- 
doiir of our hero. 

Miss Julia a^ain declared, that the picture was charming, 
«nd that Leontine, as she was pleased to call him, was divine- 
ly handsome; but having liewly replenished her otherwise 
empty head with Fielding*s novel, she could talk of nothing 
elfle ; and tuming to Laura, said, But why were you so oflend- 
eá, that I compared your Leontine to Tom Jones ? Is he not 
a &vourite of yours ? 

Not particularly 80> said Laura. 

Oh^ why not ? I am sure he is a delightful fellow, so gene- 
rous, 80 ardent. Come, confess^ should you not like of all 
things to have such a lover ? 

No, indeed, said Laura, with most unusual energy ; for her 
thoughts almost unconsciously tumed to one whose character 
she found no pleasure in associating with that of Ficlding's 
hero. 

Ánd why not ? asked Miss Julia. 

Because^ answered Laura^ I could not admire in a lover 
qualiiies which would be odious in a husband. 

Oh, goodness! cried Miss Julia, do you think Tom Jones 
would make an odious husband ? 

The term is a little strong, replied Laura ; but he certainly 
would not make a pleasant yoke-fellow. TVhat is your opi- 
nion, sir ? tuming to her father. 

I confess, said the captaiu, I should rather have wished him 
to marry Squire Westem's daughter than mine. But still the 
character is fítted to be poj^ular. 

I think, said Laura, he is indebted for much of the toleration 
which he receives, to a comparíson with the despicable Blifil. 

Certainly, said Montreville: and it is unfortimate for the 
morality of the book, that the reader is inclined to excuse the 
want of religion in the hero, by seeing its language made ridi- 
culous in Thwackum, and villanous in Blifil. Even the ex- 
cellent Mr. Alworthy excites but feeble interest ; and it is not 
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by the character which we respect, but by that in which we 
are interested, that the moral effects on our minds is produced. 

Oh, said Miss Julia, who very imperfectly comprehended the 
captain's observation, he might make a charming husband 
without being religious ; and then he is so warm-hearted — ^so 
generous. . 

I shall not dispute that point with you just now, replied 
Laura, though my opinion differs materially from yours ; but 
Tom Jones's warmth of heart and generosity do not appear to 
me of that kind which qualiíy a man for adoming domestíc 
life. His seems a constítutional warmth, which in his case^ 
and I believe in most others, is the concomitant of a warm 
temper, — a temper as little favourable to gentleness in those 
who command, as to submission in those who obey. If by 
generosity you mean the cheerfíil relinquishing of something 
which we really value, it is an abuse of the term to apply it 
to the profusion with which your favourite squanders his 
money. 

Ifitis notgenerous to part with one's money, said Miss' 
Julia, I am sure I don't know what is. 

The quiet domestíc generosity which is of daily use, replied 
Laura, is happily not confined to those who have money to 
bestow ; but may appear in any of a thousand little acts of 
self-denial. 

Julia, whose ideas of generosity, called írom her favourite 
romances, were on that gigantíc land of scale which makes it 
unfít for common occasions, and therefore in danger of total 
extinctíon, was silent for some moments, and then said, I am 
sure you must allow that it was verynoble in Jonesto resolve 
to bury in his own miserable bosom his passion for Sophia, 
after he knew that she felt a mutual flame. 

If I recollect right, said Laura, smiling at the oddity of 
Julia's phrases, he broke that resolution ; and I fancy the mere 
resolving to do right, is a degree of virtue, to which even the 
most profligate attain many tímes in their íives. 

Miss Dawkins by this time more than half-suspected her 
companion of being a Methodist. You have such strict no- 
tions, said she, that I see Tom Jones would never have done 
for you. 

No, said Captain MontreviIIe, Sir Charles Grandison wonld 
have suited Laura inflnitely better. 

Oh no, papa, said Laura, laughing ; if two sueh formal per- 
sonages as Sir Charles aud I had met, I am afraid we should 
never have had the honour of each other's acquaintance. 

Then of all the gentlemen who are mentíoned in novels, said 
Miss Julia, tell me who is your favourite ? Is it Lord OrviIIe, 
or DelviUe, or Valancourt, or Edward, or Mortímer, or Pere- 
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gríne Pickle^ or — and she raii on till she wu qnite ont of 
breathy repeating what sounded like a page of the catelogae of 
a circulatmg library. 

Beally, said Laura, when a panse permitted her io tpeak, 
my acquaintance with these accompliaaed persons is ao limited 
thíat I can acarcely venture to decide ; bnt, I believe, I prefer 
the hero of Miss Porter*s new publication, Thaddeua of War- 
flaw. Truly generoua, and inflexibly upright, his ver^' tender- 
ness has in it something manly and respectabíe ; and the whoie 
combination has an air of nature which interests one aa for a 
real ínend. Miss Dawkins had never read the book, and 
Laura applied to her father for a confirmation of her opinion. 

Yes, my dear, said the captain, your favouríte has the same 
resemblance to a human character which the Belvidere ApoUo 
haa to a human form. It is so like man that one cannot abso- 
lately call it divine, yet so perfect, thatit is difficult tobelieve 
it human. 

At tiiis moment Miss Julia was seized with an uncontrol- 
lable desire to read the book, which, she declared, she should 
not sleep tiU she had done ; and she went to despatch a ser- 
vant in quest of it. 

Laura followed her down stairs to ask írom Mrs. Dawkins 
the address of some picture-dealer, to whom she might dispose 
of her performance. Mrs. Dawkins said she knew of no such 
person; but directed Laura to a print-shopy the master of 
which was her acquaintance, where she might get the intelli- 
gence she wanted. 

On the following moming, as soon as Captain MontreviUe 
had set out for Richmond, hisdaughter, sendmgfora hackney- 
coach, departed on the most interesting business she had ever 
nndertaken. Her heiyrt fluttered with expectation, her step 
was buoyant with hope, and she sprung into the carríage with 
the lightness of a sylph. Stopping at the shop which her iand- 
lady recommended, she was there directed to several of the 
professional people for whom she was inquiríng, and she pro- 
ceeded to the habitation of the nearest. As she entered the 
house, Laura changed colour, and her breath came quick. She 
stc^ped a moment to recover herself, and then followed hér 
condactor into the presence of the connoisseur. Struck with 
the sight of so elegant a woman, he rose, bowed very low, 
and supposing that she came to make some addition to her 
cabinet, threw open the door of hispicture-room, andobsequi- 
ously hox)ed that she might find something there worthy of her 
notice. Lanra modestly undeceived him, saying, that she had 
brought, in her carriage which waited for her, a picture which 
she wished to dispose of. This statement instantly pnt to 
flight the servility of her hearer: who, with completely re- 
covered consequence, inquired the name of the artist ; and 
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being antweredy tbat tha picture wm not the work of & piK>- 
fessioQal man^ wrinkled his nose into an expresaion of ineímble 
contempt, and said^ I make it a rule never to \my any of those 
things, they are generally such vile daubs. However, to 
oblige 80 pretty a lady> adaed he^ (softening his contumelious 
aspect into a leer); I niay look at the thing, andif it be at aH 
tolerable — 

There is no occasion to give you that trouble^ said Laura, 
tuming away with an air which againhalf-convinced theman 
that she must be a person of consequence. 

He muttered something of ' thinking it notrouble ;' to which 
she gave no attention, but hastened to her carriagey and or- 
dered the coacbman to drive to the show-room of an Italian. 

Laura did not give him time to fall into the mistake of the 
the other, but instantly opened her bnsiness ; and Mr. Sonini 
was obligingly running himself to lift the picture from the car- 
riage, when it was brought in by Mrs. Dawkins's maid, whom 
Laura had requested to attend her. Having placed the pic- 
ture, the Italian retreated a few paces to examine the effect, 
aud then said — Ah ! I do see — dis is leetle after de mannér of 
Correggio, very pretty, very pretty indeed. The hopes of 
Laura rose high at these encouraging worda ; but suífered in- 
stantaneous depression, when he continued, with a shake of 
his head, but 'tis too new — quite modem — painted in dis 
couutri. Painter no name, de picture may be all so good as it 
vil — it never vil sell. Me sorry, added he, reading Lanra's 
look of disappointment, me sorry displease such bell angela ; 
bttt cannot buy. 

I am sorry for it, said Laura, and^ sighing heavily, she 
courtesied and withdrew. 

Her next attempt was upon a little pert-Iookirg man, in a 
foreign dress, and spectacles. 

Hum, said he, a picture to sell — well, let us see't, There, 
that's the light. Hum, a poor thing enough, uo keeping, no 
costume. Well, ma'am, what do you please to ask for this ? 

I should be glad, sir, that you would fix a price on it. 

Hum — well— let me think— I suppose five guineas will be 
very fair. 

At this proposal, the blood mounted to the cheeks of Laura ; 
and she raised her eyes to examine whether the proposer really 
had the confidence to look her in the face. But finding hia 
eves steadily fixed on her, she transported her suspicions from 
the honesty of the bidder to the merits of her piece, and mildly 
answering, I shall not, I believe, be disposed to part with it 
at that price, she motioued to the sen^ant to carry it back to 
the coach. 

One trial still remained, and Laura ordered her carríage to 
an obacure street in the city. She was very poUtely received 
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by Mr. CollÍBS, «i young man who had himself been an artiat ; 
hut whom bad health had obliged to relinguiflh a iyrofieaaiaii 
which he loved. 

This piece has certainly great merit^ said he> afler examiii- 
isg it, and most gladly would I have made the piirchaBe : bat 
my little room is atpresent overstocked, and, to own the truth 
to youy the picture is worth more thau m^ wife and four little 
ones can afford to venture upon speculation, and rach is the 
purchaae of the work, however meritorious, of an unknown 
artist. But if you were.to place it in the Exhibition, I have 
no doubt that it would speedily find a purchaser. 

The prospect which the Exhibition neld forth, waa íar too 
distant to meet the present exigency ; for Laura weU knew 
that her father would find almost immediate occaaion for the 
price of her labours ; and with a heavy aigh ahe retumed to 
her carriage. 

What now remained but to retum home with the aubject of 
ao much fruitless toO. StíU, however, she determined to make 
one effort more, and retumed to inquire of the printseUer whe- 
ther he knew of any other person to whom ahe could apply ? 
He had before given his whole list, and could make no addi- 
tíon to it. But observing the expression of blank diaappoint- 
ment which overcast her face, he offered, if she woula trust 
him with the picture, to place it where it would be aeen 
by hia eustomers, and expressed a belief that some of them 
might purchase it. Laura thankiully accepted the offer, and 
after depositing with him her treasure, which had lost much 
of its value in her eyes, and naming the price she expected, 
ahe retumed home ; making in her way as many sombroua re- 
flections on the vanity and uncertainly of all sublunary pur- 
suits, as ever were made by any young lady in her eighteenth 
year. 

She sat down in her now solitary parlour, suffered dinner to 
be placed before her and removed, without knowing of what 
it consisted; and when the servant who brought it disap- 
peaxeá, began, like a trae heroine, to vent her disappoinim^t 
m tears. But soon recollecting that though she had no ioyful 
Burprise awaiting her father's retum, she might yet gladden it 
witíi a smiling welcome, she started up from her melancholy 
poatíire — ^bathed her eyes — placed the tea-equipage — prdered 
ihe first iire of the season to displace, the faaed fennël in the 
diimney — arranged the apartment in the nicest order — and 
had just given to evenr thmg the greatest possible appearance 
of comfort, when her father entered. 

Sbe had need, however, of aU her firmnesa, and of all the 

ektion oí conscious self-control, to resist the contageous de- 

flffiaaíoii of countenance and manner with which Captain 

^OiiúreyilIe accosted her. He had good reason for hia melan- 
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choUy. Mr. Baynard, his early acqaaintance, almoBt the only 
pereon known to him in this vast city, had that moming 
breathed his last. AU access to his papers was of conrse at 
present impossible ; and until a person should be chosen to ar- 
range his affairs, it would be impracticable for Captain Montre- 
viUe to ascertain whether there existed any voucher for the 
payment of the price of the annuity. Harassedby his repeated 
disappointments, and unendowed by nature with the unbend- 
ing spirit which rises in disaster, he now declared to Laura 
his resolution to remain in London only till a person was fixed 
upon for the management of Mr. Baynard's affairs — to lay be- 
fore him the circumstances of his case — and then to retum fo 
Scotland, and trust to a correspondence for concluding the 
business. 

At this moment nothing couldhavebeeníurtherfromLaura*s 
wish tlmn to quit London. She was unwiUing to forfeit her 
remaining hope that her picture might find a purchaser, and a 
stiU stronger interestbound her to the place which was so soon 
to be the residence of Hargrave. But she saw the pradence 
of her father's determination, she felt the necessity of relin- 
quishing a mode of life so unsuitable to his scanty income, and 
sne cheerfully acquiesced in his proposal of retuming home. 
StiU some time must elapse before their departure ; and she 
indulged a hope, that ere that time expired, the produce of her 
labours might lighten their pecuniaiy difficulties. 

Captain MontreviUe retired early ; and Laura, wearied out 
. with the toils and the disappointments of the day, gladly re- 
signed herself to the peaceful sleep of innocence. 

Laura was indebted partly to nature, but more to her own 
exertions, for that happy elasticity of spirit which easily casts 
off lighter evil, while it readily seizes and fuUy enjoys, plea- 
sure of moderate intensity, and of frequent attainment. Few 
of the lesser sorrows of youth can resist the cheering influence 
of early mom ; and the petty miseries which, in the shades of 
evening, assume portentous size and colouring, diminish won- 
derfiiUy in the light of the new-risen sun. With recovered 
spirits, and reviving hopes, Laura awoke to joys which the 
worldly know not, — the joys of pious gratitude — of devout 
contemplation — of useful employment ; and so far was her per- 
severing spirít fi*om failing under the disappointments of the 
preceding aay, that she determined to begin a new picture the 
moment she was settled» at Glenalbert, to compose it with 
more care, and finish it with greater accuracy than the former ; 
and to try its fate at the E^ibition. She did not think the 
season of her father's depression a fit one for relating her mor- 
tiAdng adventures, and she found means to amuse him with 
other topicB tiU he lejft her, with an intention to cMl in Port- 
land-Btreet. 
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He had not been long gone, when Mr. Warren*t cimricle 
stopped at the door, and the yonng gentleman, on being in- 
fonned that thc captain was abroad, inqnired for Miss Monf re- 
Tille. Áfter paying his complimento like one secare of a good 
reception, he began — 

How could you be so cmel as to refuse me the pleaaure of 
seeing yoa the otber day, do yon know I waited here a devilish 
long time jnst on porpose^ thoajg^h I had promifled to take the 
Coontess of Bellamer oat an airing, and she waa ofF with Jack 
VillarB before I came. 

I am sorryy said Laara, that I depríved her ladyship of the 
pleasare of yoar company. 

I ahoald not have minded it mach^ if yoa had bat come at 
last, thoagh the coantess is the prettiest creatore in London, 
carse me if she isn't — the present company always excepted. 

Do yoa mean the exception for me, or for yoarself ? said 
Laara. 

Oh, no, how can yoa ask sach a qaestion ? I am sore you 
know that you are confoondedly handsome. 

Laora gravely sarveyed her own face in an opposite looking- 
glasSji and then, with the non-chalance of one wno talks of the 
most indifferent thing in natare, replied : 

Yes, I think my features are uncommonly regular. 

Warren was not a little embarrassed by so unusaal an an- 
swer to what he intended for a compliment. 

The girly thought he, must be qmte a fool^ to own that she 
thinks herself so handsome. 

However, after some consideration^ he said : 

It is not so much the features as a certain^V ne scai guoi — a 
certain charm — one does not Imow well wlit to call it, that 
makes you look so divine. 

I should suppose> said Laura, firom the subject you have . 
chosen to amuse me, that the cikarm, whatever it is^ has no 
great connection with intellect. 

Warren hesitated ; for he begun to have some suspicion 
that she was laughing at him, in spite of the immoveable gra- 
vity of her countenance. 

It — it isn'st — Demme, it isn't so much to amuse you ; but 
whêtt I see a pretty woman, I can never help telling her of it ; 
cnrse me if I can. 

And do you often find thíat your intelligence has the advan- 
tage of no velty ? said Laura, an arch smile beginning to dimple 

hsr cheek. 

No, *pon honour, replied the beau ; the women are getting 
80 insufferably conceited, that they leave one nothing new to 

tell them* -. j. ^ 4. 

But aome gentlemen, said Laura, have the hiappy taient o 
eaying old things so well, that the want of novelty is not fm' 
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The moment the words had passed her lips^sheperceivedby 
the gracious smile which they produced, that Mr. Warren had 
applied them to himself ; and the thought of being guilty of 
such egregious flattery, brought the colour to her fáce. An 
explanation, however, would have been actual rudeness; and 
while the consciousness of her involuntary duplicity kept her 
silent, her companion enjoyed her confusion ; which, together 
with the compliment, he interpreted in a way most satisfao- 
tory to his vanity, and thankluUy repaid with a tofrent of 
praises in his very best style. 

So little value did Laura aíïïx to ]iis commendations, that 
she was beginning to fínd extreme difficulty in suppressing a 
yawn, when it occurred to her thatit might save her father a 

Íoumey to Portland-street, if she could detain Mr. Warren tiil 
le arrived. Having made an observation which has been 
more frequently made than profitedby, that mostpeople prefer 
talking to listening, she engaged her companion in a descrip- 
tion of some of the fashionable places of public resort, none 
of which she had seeu; inwhich he acquitted himself somuch 
to his own satisfaction, that, before they separated, he was 
convinced that Laura was one of the most penetrating, judi- 
cious women of his acquaintance ; and having before re- 
marked, that, with the help of a little rouge, and a fashionable 
riding-habit, she would look better in a curricle than any 
woman in London, he resolved, that if it depended on him, 
her residence in town would not be a short one. In this laud- 
able resolution he was confirmed by a consideration of the 
insolence and extravagance of a certain female, to whose 
place in his establishment he had some vag^e idea of advanc- 
mg Miss Montreville, though there was a stateliness about 
both her and her father, which he imagined would interfere 
with his designs in her favour. Soon after the captain ar- 
rived, he took his leave, having no new intelligence to com- 
municate, nor indeed any other purpose in his visit, except 
that which had been served by his interview with Laura. 

As soon as he was gone, Laura went down stairs to beg 
that Miss Dawkins would accompany her after dinner to the 
print-shop, to inquire what had been the fate of her picture. 
More than one i^erson, she was told, had admired it, and ex- 
pressed a desire to become the owner ; but the price had beeu 
a formidable obstacle, and it remained unsold. She strove to 
hope that aaother day would bring better fortune ; but another 
and another day came only to renew her disappointment. — 
Almost eveiy evening did Laura, with Mrs. Dawkms or her 
daughter for an escort, direct her steps to the print-shop, and 
retum from her fruitless walk with fainter and fainter hopea. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MoNTAGiTE DE CouRCY kad dined tete-a-teie with &n old uncle 
from whom he had no expectations ; and vraa returning home to 
gnp quietly with his mother and sister, when hi8 progrresa was 
arestM hy a gronp occupying the whole breadth of the pave- 
ment, and heafd a female voice, which, thongh unusually mu- 
sical, had in it less of entreaty than command, saying, Pray, 
8ir, allow us to pass. 

Not till I have seen the face that belongs to such a figure, 
answered one oi the party of young men who were rudely 
obstructing the passage of the íady who had spoken. With 
tíiis condition, however, «he seemed not to intend compliancey 
for she had doubled her veil, and pertinaciously resisted the 
attempts of her persecutor to raise it. 

De Courcy had a rooted antipathy to all manner of violence 
and oppression, especially when exercised against the more 
defenceless part of the creation ; and he no sooner ascertained 
these circumstances, than, with one thrust of his muscular 
arm, (which, to say the truth, was more than a match for half 
a dozen of the punyfry of sloth and intemperance,)heopened 
a passage for the lady and her companion ; steadily detained , 
her tormentors till she made good her retreat ; and then, leav- 
ing the gentlemen to answer, as they best could, to their own 
interrogatories of " What do you mean ?" and " "Who the d — ^l 
are you ?" he foUowe.d the rescued damsel, at whose appear- 
ance, considering the place and the hour, he was extremely 
surprised. 

Her height, which certainly rose above the beautiful, per- 
kaps even exceeded the majestic ; her figure, though slender, 
was admirably proportioned, and had all the appropriate 
roundness of the feminine form ; her dress, though simple, and 
of matronly decenc'y , was not unfashionable ; while the dignity 
of her gait, and the composure of hermotion, suited well with 
the majesíy of her stature and mien. 

While De Courcy was making these observations, he had 
offered the lady his arm, which she accepted, and his escort 
home, which she declined, saying, that she would take refuge 
in a shop, till a coach couíd be procured. Nor was he less at- 
fentive to her companion, althouo:h the latter was a little, 
elderly, vulgar-looking woman, imperfections which would 
bave utterly disqualified her for the civility of many a polite 

gentleman. , ^ w u 

Ihis person had no sooner recovered the breath, of '^^^c^ 

her aupposed danger, and the speed of her escape from, had 
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deprived her, than she begaii; with extreme volubility, to com- 
ment upon her adventure. 

Well, cried ehe, if that was not the moflt forwardest thing 
ever I seed. I am sure I have comed home afore now of an 
evcning a matter of five hunder times, and never met with no 
Buch thing in my life. But it^s all along of my being so savmg 
of your money ; for I might have took a coach as you'd have 
had me : but it's no longer ago than last week, as I comed 
from my tea, at that very Mr. Wilkins's, later nor this, and no- 
body 80 much as spoke to me ; but catch me penny wise again. 
Howsoever, it*s partlins your own doings ; for if you hand^t 
staid 80 Ibng a-h)oking at the pictures in the shop, we shouldn^t 
have metwith them there men. Howsoever, IVliss Montre- 
viUe, you did right enough not to letthat there jackanapes see 
your lace, otherwise we mighten't have got off from them 
fellors to-night. 

The curiosity of De Courcy, thus directed, overcame hi» 
habitual disliké to staring, and rivetted his eyes on a face, 
which, once seen, was destined never to be forgotten. Her 
luxuriant hair, (which DeCourcyatfirst thoughtblack,though 
he afterwards corrected this opinion), was carelessly divided 
on a forehead, whose spotless whiteness was varied only by 
the blue of a vein which shone through the transparent skin. 
As she raised her mild religious dark-grey eyes, their silken 
lashes rested on the well-defined but delicate eyebrow; or, 
when her glance fell before the gaze of admiration, threw a 
long shade on a cheek of unequalled beauty, both for form and 
colour. The contour of her features, inclining to the Boman, 
might perhaps have been called masculine, had it not been 
softened to the sweetest model of maiden loveliness, by the 
delicacy of its size and colouring. The glowing scarlet of the 
lips foimed a contrast with a complexion constitutionally pale, 
but varying every moment; while round her easily but mTnly 
closing mouth, lurked not a trace of the sensual or the vain, 
but all was calm benevolence, and saintly purity. 

In the contemplation of a countenance, the perfect symme- 
try of which was its meanest charm, De Courcy, who was a 
physiognomist, suffered the system of time, as well as that of 
Mrs. Dawkin*s eloquence, to flow on without notice, and first 
became sensible tbat he had profitted by neither, when the shop- 
boy announced that the coach was at the door. While hand- 
ing the ladies into the carriage, De Courcy again offered his 
attendance, which Laura, gracefully thankingliim forhis atten- 
tion, again declined, and they drove off just as he was about 
to inquire where they chose to be set down. 

Now, whether it was that Laura was offended at De Cour- 
cy's inspection of her face, or whethor she saw any thing dis- 
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a^reeable in his ; whether it was that her pride disdained 

lodgÍDgs in Holbom^ or that she desired not to be reoogniaed 

hy one who had met with her in such a situation, certam it is 

that she chose the moment when that gentleman was placing 

her vohible companion in the coach, to give the coachman ber 

diiiection^ in soonds which escaped the ear of De Courcy. Aa 

he had no means of remedying this misfortune, he walked 

home; and philosophically endeavoured to forget it in a game 

at chess with his mother. The Melity of a historian^ however, 

obliges us to confes, that he this evening played in a manner 

which would have disgraced a school boy. After mistaking 

his antagonist^s men for his own, playing mto check, throwing 

away his pieces, and making false moves, he answered his 

fflother's question of Montague, what are you doing ? by puah- 

ing back his chair and exclaiming^ Mother^ you never beheld 

such a woman ! 

Woman ! repeated Mrs. De Courcy, settling her spectacles, 
and looking him íull iu the face. 
Woman ! said his sister, laying down Bruyere. Who is she ? 
I know not, answered De Courcy, but haïd Lavater seen her 
he could scarcely have believed her human. 
What is her name ? 

The woman who attended her caUed her Montreville. 
Where did you meet her ? 
la the street. 

la the street ! cried Harriet, laughing. Oh, Montague, this 
is not half sentimental enough for you . You should ha ve found 
her all in a shady bower, playing on a harp which came there 
nobody knows how ; or, all elegant in India muslin, dangling 
a beggax's brat in a diríy cottage. But let us hear the whole 
adventure. 

I have already told you all I know, answered De Courcy, 
Now madam, will you give me my revenge ? 

No, no, said Mrs. De Courcy, I will play no more ; I should 
have no glory in conquering such a defenceless enemy. 

Well, then, said Montague, good-humouredly, giveme leave 
to read to you, for I would rather amuse you and Harriet in 
any other way than by sitting quietly to be laughed at. 

After the ladies had retired for the night, De Courcy medi- 

tated for full five minutes on the descent from Laura Montre- 

^dlle's forehead to her nose, and bestowed a proportionable 

degree of consideration upon other important hnes of her 

J>hysiognomy ; but it must be coufessed, that by the time he 

amved at the dimple in her left cheek, he had forgotten both 

lavater and his opinions, andthathis recoUectionof hermouth 

was somewhat confused b\^ that of her parting smile, which 

he more than once declared aloud to liimself was heavenly. 

Fe are credibly informed, that he repeated the same exprea- 
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Bion ^xree timeB in his sleep ; and M^lie^ier it was that fais 
dreams reminded him of Miss Dawkin's eloqnence^ or -whel^er 
hÍB memory was refreshed by his slumbers, he had not been 
long awake before he recoUected, that he had heard that lady 
mention a Mr. Wilkins, and hint that he kept a print-shop. By 
a proper application to the London directory, he easily disco- 
vered the print seller's abode, and thither he that very day re- 
paired. 

Mr. Wilkins was not in the shop when De Courcy entered 
it, but the shopboy said his master would be there in a minute. 
This minute appeared to De Courcy of imusual length ; he, to 
wile it away, began to examine the prints which hung round. 
HÍB eye was presently attracted by líie only oil picture in the 
shop ; and his attention was fixed by observing, that it pre- 
sented a striking resemblance of his old school-fellow Har- 
grave. He tumed to make some inquiry of the shopboy, when 
Mr. Witkms came, and his interest reverted to a different ob- 
ject. The question, however, which he had come to ask, and 
which to ask would have three minutes before appeared the 
simplest thing in the world, now faltered on his tongue ; and 
it was not without something like hesitation, that he inquired 
whether Mr. Wilkins knew a Miss Montreville. Desirous to 
oblige a person of De Courcy*s appearance, Wilkins immedi- 
ately related all that he knew of Laura, either from his own 
observation, or from the report of her loquacious landlady ; and 
perceiving that he was listened to with attention, he pro- 
ceeded further to detail his conjectures. 

TTiis picture is painted by ner, said he, and I rather think 
the old captain can't be very rich, she seemed so anxious to 
have it sold. 

De Courcy again tumed to the picture, which he had before 
examined, and on his second inspection was so fortunate as to 
discover that it bore tho stamp of great genius, — an opinion 
in which, we believe, he would have been joined by any man 
of four-and-twenty who had seen the artist. So, thought he, 
this lovely creature's genius is equal to her beauty, and her 
worth perhaps surpasses both ; í br she has the courage to rise 
superior to the silly customs of the world, and can dare to be 
useful to herself and others. I knew by the noble arching of 
her forehead, that she was above all vuigar prejudice ; and he 
admired Laura the more for being a favourable instance of 
his own penetration, — a feeling so natural, that it lessens even 
our enmity to the wicked, when we ourselves have predicted 
their vices. It must be owned, that De Courcy was a little 
hasty in his judgment of Laura's worth ; but the sight of snch 
a face as hers, give great speed to a young man's decision upon 
female character. He instantly purchased the picture, and re- 
coUecting that it is highly proper to patronise geniua«and in- 
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dosiiy, be desired Mr. Wilkins to beg tiiat a companion to it 
might be painted. He then retumed home, leaving orders that 
his purchase should follow him immediately. 

Though nature, a private education^ and studious habits, 
made De Courcy rather reserved to strangers, ha was, in his 
domestic circley one of the most communicative persons in the 
world, and the moment he saw his mothêr, he began to inform 
her of the discoveries he had made that moming. 

MontreviUe ? said Mrs. De Courcy, when he Iiad ended, can 

tbat be WiUiam Monireville who was in the regiment 

wben your father was the major of it ? 

Most likely it is, said Montague, eagerly. 

Many a time did he hold you upon his horse^ and many a 
paper-kite did he make for you. 

Itmust be thesame. said Montague; the name is not acom- 
mon one ; it certainly must be the same. 

I can hardly believe it, said Mrs. De Courcy ; William Mon- 
treville married that strange impudent woman, Lady Harriet 
Bircham. Poor MontreviUe l — ^he deserved a better wife. 

It cannot be he, said De Courcy, sorrowfully ; no such wo- 
man could be the mother of Miss Montreville. 

He settled in Scotland immediately after his marriage, con- 
tmued Mrs. De Courcy^ and since that time I have never 
heard of him. 

It is the same, then, said Montague, his countenance lighten- 
iog with pleasure ; for Miss Montreville is a Scotch woman. 
I remember his kindness. I think I almost recoUect his face. 
He used to set me on his knee and sing to me ; and when he 
sung the Babes in the Wood, I pretended to go to sleep in his 
bosom^ for I thought it not manly to cry ; but when I looked 
up, I saw the tears standing in his own eyes. I will go and 
see my old friend this very hour. 

You have forgotten, said Mrs. De Courcy, that you promised 
to escort Harriet to the Park, and she will be disappoáated if 
you engage yourself elsewhere. 

De Courcy, who would have postponed any personal grati- 
fication rather than disappoint the meanest servant in his 
household, iastantly agreed to defer his visit ; and as it had 
never occured to him that the claims of relationship were in- 
compatible with those of politeness, he did not once during 
tiieir walk insinuate to his sister that he would have preferred 
UH>ther engagement. 

Never had he, either as a physiognomist, or as a man ad- 

fflíred any woman so much as he did Laura; yet her channs 

li^ere no longer his only, or even his chief magnet of attraction 

towarán the MoutreviUes. Never before had any assemblage 

of ^tores posaeMed such power over him^ but De Courcy*s 

p 
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was not a heart on which mere beauty could make any penua" 
nent impression ; ánd, to the eteraal disgrace of his gallantry , 
it must be confessed that he scarcely longed more for a second 
interview with Laura, than he didforanopportunlty ofpaying 
some grateful civilities to the man who, twenty years betbre, 
had good-naturedly forgone the society of his equals in age, to 
sing ballads, and make paper-kites for little Montague. 
Whatever member of the family occupied mostofhisthoughts, 
certain it is, that he spoke much more that evening of Captain 
Monti'eviUe than of his daughter, until the arrival of the paint- 
ing aíforded him occasion to enlarge on her genius, industry, 
and freedom from vulgar prejudice. On these he continued to 
descant, tiU Mrs. De Courcy smiled, and Harriet laughed out- 
right; a liberty at which Montaguetestifiedhis displeasure by 
carefuUy avoiding the subject for the rest of the evening. 

Meanwhile the ungratelul Laura had never, from the hour 
in which they met, bestowed onethought upon herchampion. 
The blackness of his eyes, and the whiteness of his teeth, had en- 
tirely escaped her observation; and, even if she had been 
asked whether he was tall or short, she could scarcely have 
given a satisfactory reply. For this extraordinary stu- 
pidity, the only excuse is, that her heart was already occupied, 
the reader knows how, and that her thoughts were. engrossed 
by an intention which her father had mentioned, of borrowing 
money upon his half-pay. 

Though Laura had never know affluence, she was equally a 
stranger to all the shames, the distresses, and embarrasments 
of a debtor ; and the thoughts of borrowing what she could 
not hope by any economy to repay, gave to her upright mind 
the most cutting uneasiness. But no resource remained ; 
for even if Captain Montreville could have quitted London 
within the hour, he had not the means of defraying the 
expence of the jouraey. Warren's promises had hitherto 
produced nothing but hope, and there was no immediat« 
prospect that the payment of the annuity would relieve the 
difficulty. 

Laura turaed a despairing wish towards her picture, la- 
ipenting that she had ever formed her presumptuous scheme, 
and hating herself for having, by her presence, increased the 
perplexities of her father. She prevailed on him, howe ver, to 
defer borrowing the money tiU the foUowing day ; and once 
more, accompanied by Julia, bent her ahnost hopeless steps 
towards the print-shop. 

Silent and melancholy she passed on, equally regardless of 
the admiration which she occasionally extorted, and of the 
animadversions, called forth by the apj)earance of so elegant a 
woman on foot, in the streets of the city. As she entered the 
shop, she cast a half-despairing look towards the place where 
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ber ^ctim hád liOBg^ and her heart leapt when ahe perceived 
tbat it was gone. 

Well, ina'am, said WilkmSy approaching her, it ia sold at 
last^ and here is the money ; and ne jmt into her handa by far 
the largest sum they had ever contamed. Toa may have aa 
much more whenever yon please, continned he, for the gentle- 
man who bought it wants a companion painted. 

Laura spoke not, — ^she had not, indeea, the power to apeak, 
bat she raised her eyes with a look that intelligibly saidy 
" Blessed Father ! thy tender mercies are over all thy works.'* 
RecoUecting herself, she thanked Wilkins, liberaily rewarded 
him for his troublc, and then taking her companion by the 
ann, she hastened homewards. 

The sight of Laura's wealth poweríully affected the mind of 
Miss Dawkíns^ who formed an immediate resolution to grow 
hch by similar means. One little objection to this scheme 
occurred to her, namely, that she had leamt to draw only 
flowers, and that even this humble branch of the art she had 
disconiinued since she left schooL But she thought that a 
little practice would repairwhat shehad lost^ and that though 
perhaps flowers might not be quite so productive as historicaï 
pieces, she might better her fortune by her works ; at the íeast 
they would íumish her with dothes and pocket-money. Upon 
this judicious plan, she harangued with great volubility to 
Laura^ who^ buried in her own reflectionsy walked silently on, 
unconscious even of the presence of her loquacious companion. 

As she approached her home she began to frame a little 
speech, with which she meant to present her treasure to her 
íather ; and, on entering the house, she flew with a beating 
heart to flnd him. She laid her wealth upon his knee. 

My deareet father, she began, the picture — and she fell upon 
his neck and burst into tears. Sympathetic tears stood in the 
eyes of MontreviUe. He had been surprised at the stoicism 
with which his daughter appeared to hun to support her dis- 
appointment, and he was not prepared to expect from her so 
mnch sensibility to success. But though Laura had leamt 
from frequent expe^ence how to check the feelings of disap- 
pointment, to pleasure, such as she now felt, she was new, 
and she could not control its emotions. So far was she^ how- 
ever, from thinking that sensibility was bestowed merely for 
au omament^ (an opinion which many fair ladies appear to 
eutertain,) that the expression of it, was always with her, an 
expression of shame. Unable at this moment to contain her- 
seif, she bnrst írom her father's embrace, and, hiding herself in 
faer chamber^ ponred forth a fervent thanksgiving to Him who 
" feedetii the ravens when they cry to him." 

This money is your's, my love, said Captain MontreviUe to 
her when rtie returaed to the parlour. I cannot bear to rob 
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you of it. Táke it, and you can supply me wheu I am in iraiit 
of ít. 

The face and neck of Laura flushed crimson. Her whole 
soul revolted at the thought of her father^s feeling himself a 
penaioner on her bounty. 

No, indeedy sir, she replied, with energy, it ia your'i — ^it 
always was intended for you. But for you, I could never have 
acquired it. 

I wiU not disappoint your generosity, my dearest, said 
MontreviUe ; part I will receive from you, but the reat you 
must keep. I know you must have mauy little wanta. 

No papa, said Laura, so liberal has your kindness been to 
me, that I cannot at this moment name a single want. 

Wishes, then, you surely have, taid the captain, stíll pressing 
tiie money upon her, and let the first fruits of your mdustiy 
supply tlíem. 

I have no wishes, said Laura; none at least which money 
can gratiiy: and when I have, added she, with an affectionate 
smile, let their gratiflcation come firom you, that its pleasura 
may be doubled to me. 

No creature could less value money for its own sake than 
did Laura. AU her wealth, the fruit of so much labour and 
anxiety would not have purchased the attire of a £«shionable 
lady for one evening. She, who hadbeen accustomed to wan- 
der in happy iireedom among her native hills, was imprisoned 
amidst the smoke and dust of a city. Without a companion, 
almost without an acqaaintance to invigorate her spirits for the 
task, it was her province to revive the fanting hópes, and be- 
guile the tedinm of her father, who was depressed by disap- 
pointment in his pursuits, and disconcerted by the absence of 
nis accustomed employments. She was at a ca8tanceíix>m the 
object, not only of a tender afiêction, but of a romantic pas- 
sion, — ^a passion, ardent in proportion as its object was in- 
debted to her imagination for its power. Scarce three months 
had elapsed since the depravity of this idolised being had burst 
on her in thundar, the thought of it was still daggers to her 
heart, and it was very doubtful whether he ever could give 
such proofs of reformation as might make it safe fbr her to re- 
store him to his place in her regard. Yet be it known to all 
Who, from similar circumstances, feel entitled to ftncy them- 
selves miscrable, and thus (if theý live with beings of commoxL 
humanity) make othors reallv so, that no woman ever pasaed 
an evening in more heartfelt content, than Laura did that 
which our history is now recording. She did, indeed, possea» 
that which, next to the overflowing of a pious heart, coníera 
the purest happiuess on tiiis side Heaven. She felt that ahe 
was cssFCL. Nay, in one respeot íbe consciousness of a suc-- 
ceMfiil diicharge of duty has úm advantage over ifae fervotir^ 
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of doTotion ; fyr Providencey wifle in iii boontyy haa d oc i ood » 
that while tiiese foretastee of heavenly raptnie afe tranaienty 
leet their delights shoald detadi ub fiom the basinefle of liíey 
we are invited to a religions practice by the permanence of iti 
joyg. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Captain MoimkEYiLLi: and his dánghter were engaged in a 
friendly contest on the sabject of a oompanion for the picture, 
. when De Coorcy made hia visit. Tbough, as he entered the 
room^ something an&shionably like a Iduah viaited hia face, his 
manner was free íirom rustic embarrassment. 

I believe, said he, advancing towaids Captain Montreville, 
I must apologise for the intrusion ci a stranger. My person 
must have outgrown your recoUection. My name, I hope> has 
been more fortunate. It is De Courcy. 

The son I presume of Major De Courcy, said Montreville, 
cordially extending his hand to him. 

Tes, replied Montagne, heartily taking the offered hand; 
the same whose cMldhood was indebted to you for so many 
of its pleasures. 

My old friend Montaguet cried the captain, though your 
present form is new to me, I remember my lovely little noble- 
spirited playfellow with an interest which I have never felt in 
any other child except this giii. 

And who knows, said De Courcy, tuming to Laura with a 
8mile> who knows what cause I may find to rue that Miss 
Montreville is past the age when I might have repaid her 
father's kindness by assiduities to her doU ? 

That retum, said Laura, colouring, as she recoUected her 
late champion, would not have been quite so arduous as the 
one you have already made. I hope you have had no further 
trouble with those rude people. 

No, madam, answered De Courcy, nor did I expect it ; the 
Bpiríts which are so insolent where they dare, are submissive 
eDoagh where they must. 

-Iiaara now explained to her father her obUgation to De 
Coorcy; and the captain having thanked him for his inter- 
ference^ the conversation took a gmeral tum. 

£]ated as he was with the successfid industry and genius 

of his child, and pleased with the attentions of the son of his 

friend, the spirits of MontreviUe rose higher than they had hi- 

tterto done since his arrival in London. Won by the happy 

mixtnre of familiarity and respect, of spirit and gentleness, 

which distixierttished the manners of De Courcy^ t^ captain 
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becaime almost cheeríul, and Laura almost talkative : the con- 
verBation rose from easy to animated, from animated to gay ; 
and two hours had passed before any of the party was aware 
that one-fourth of that time was gone. Laura's general re- 
serve with strangers seemed to have forsaken her while she 
conversed with De Courcy. 

But De Courcy was not a stranger. By character she knew 
him well. Hargrave had mentioned to her his intimacy with 
De Courcy. Nay, De Courcy had, at the hazard of his life, 
saved the life of Hargrave. Laura had heard her lover dwelí 
with the eloquence of gratitude upon the courage, the presence 
of mind, with which (while others, confounded by his danger, 
or fearing for their own safety, left him to perish witlwut 
aid,) De Courcy had seized a fisher^s net; and binding one 
end of it to a tree, the other to his body, had plunged into 
the water, and intercepted Hargrave, just as the stream was 
hurryÍDg him to the brmk of a tremendous fall. 

^' All struggle was in vain,'' had Hargrave said to the 
breathless Laura; "but for that noble fellow, that minute 
would have been my last, and I should have died without 
awakening this interest so dear to my heart." 

" I wish I could see this De Courcy," had Laura fervently 
exclaimed. 

" Heaven forbid !" had been the hasty reply ; " for your ha- 
bits, your pursuits, your sentiments are so similar, that he 
would gain without labour, perhaps without a wish, the heart 
that has cost me such anxious toil." 

A recollection of this dialogue stole iuto the mind of Laura, 
as De Courcy was expressing an opinion which, though not a 
commou one, coincided exactly with her own. For a moment 
she was absent and thoughtful ; but De Courcy continued the 
conversatíon, and she resumed her gaiety. 

When, unwiUingly at last, he arose to take his leave, Cap- 
tain MontreviUe detained him while he made some friendly 
inquiries into the history of the family for the last twenty 
years. As the (luestions of the captain, however, were not 
impertinently minute, nor the answers of De Courcy very co- 
pious, it may not be improper to supply what was wanting in 
the narrative. 

Major de Courcy was the representative of a family who 
could trace their descent from the time of the Conqueror, — 
an advantage which they valued above the hereditary posses- 
Bions of their fathers : and if an advantage ought to be esti- 
mated by its durability, they were in the right, for the former, 
of necessity, was improved by time ; the latter seemed tend- 
ing towards decline. Frederick de Courcy was suffered to 
foUow his inclinations in entering the army, because that was 
the professio^ the mont suitable to the dignity of an ancient 
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honse. That it was of all profeflsions the least likely to im- 
prove his fortune, was a consideration eoaally despised by his 
father and by hiniself. When he attained his seventeeth year, 
a commission was purchased for him. Stored with counseU, 
gufficienty if he followed them to conduct him to wisdom and 
happiness, and with money sufficient to make these counsels 
of no avail, he set out from his patemal house to join his re- 
giment. Thus was De Courcy, in his dangerous passage from 
youth to manhood, committed to the guidance of examplc, 
and the discretion belonging to his years ; fortified, indeed, by 
ihe injunctions of his parents^ and his own resolutions, never 
to disgrace his descent. But this bulwark he soon found was 
too weak to resist the number and variety of the weapons 
which attacked him. The shafts of ridicule assailed him ; his 
own passions took up arms ; his pride itself tumed against 
him. Unable to resist with vigour, he ceased to resist at all ; 
and was hurried into evenr foUy in which his companions 
wished for the assistance of his purse^ or for the coimtenance 
of his example. 

His father's liberal allowance was soon insufficient io sup- 
ply his extravagance. He contracted debts. After severe 
but well-merited reproof, his father paid them ; and De Courcy 
promised amendment. A whole week of strict sobriety en- 
Bued ; and the young soldier .was convinced f hat his resolu- 
tion was immutable. And so he would probably have found 
it, if now^ for the fírst time since man was made, temptation 
had become weaker by victory, or virtue stronger by defeat. 
But though he had tasted the glittering bait of foUy, and 
though he at times confessed its insipidity, the same lure again 
prevailed, and De Courcy was again entangled in pecuniary 
embarrassments- What was to be done? His father had 
declared his irrevocable determination no further to injure the 
interests of his younger children by supplying the prodigality 
of the eldest. By the advice of a veteran in profusion, De 
Courcy had recourse to Jews. As itwas in hisfather's power 
to disinherít him, it was necessary to conceal these transac- 
tions ; and the high spirit of Frederick was compelled to sub- 
mit to all the evasions, embarrassments, and wretchedness 
which attend a clandestine course of action. 

Often did he illusfrate the trite observation that no life is 

more remote from happiness than a life of pleasure. The re- 

ward of all his labour was satiety ; the wages of all his self- 

reproach were the applauses of the thoughtless for his spirit, 

the lamentations of the wise, that an honourable mind should 

be 80 perverted. In his twenty-second year, his father's death 

left him at liberty to pay his own debts, and to contract new. 

That which has preserved the virtue of many young men, pre- 

veated the total ruin of De Courcy. He became attached to 
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a virtuoua woman ; and infliienced much by inclination^ more 
by the wishes of her friends, she mamed him. 

Mrs. De Courcy brought no dower except the beauty which 
captivated her husband, the sweetness which prolonged her 
power, and the good sense which made that power useful. 
She therefore did not think herself entitled to remonstrate 
very warmly on the negligence that appeared in the conduct 
of ner husband affairs ; and it was not till after she. became 
a mother that she judged it proper to interfere. Her gentle 
remonstrance, however, procured little effect beyond promise 
and vague resolutions, that some convénient season the major 
would examine into the real state of his fortune. 

Accident at last befriended her endeavours. Soon after the 
birth of her second child (a daughter), a demand was made 
on De Courcy for a debt which he had not the means of dis- 
charging. He could not apply to. the Jew ; forhe had solenmly 
pledged his word to Mrs. De Courcy, that he would never 
more have recourse to that ruinous e^medient. He was dis- 
cussing with his wife the possibility of procuring the money 
by a new mortgage, whife Montague, then a child of four 
years old, was playing in the room. Struck by the melan- 
choly tone of his mother's voice, the child forsook his play, 
and taking hold of her gown, looked anxiously from one 
mouming face to the other. 

I am as averse to it as you can be, my dear, said the major, 
but there is no other way of raising the money. 

Wait tili I am a man, papa, said the child, and then Betty 
says, I shall have a good two thousand pounds a-year, and I 
wiU give it all to you. And here, added he, searching his 
little pocket, here is my pretty shilling that Captain Montre- 
viUe gave me ; take it, and dbn't look soiry any more. 

Mrs. De Courcy passionately loved this chud. Overcome 
by the feelings of the moment, she clasped him in her arms. 

My poor wronged child! she exclaimed, and burst into 
tears. 

These were the first words of bittemess which Major de 
Courcy had ever heard from her lips ; and overcome by them, 
and by her tears, he gave her a hasty promise, that he would, 
that very hour, begin the examination of his affairs. Sensible 
of her advantage, she permitted not his purpose to slumber, 
but persuaded him into a fuU inquiry into the extent of his 
debts ; and in order to remove him from future temptations, 
she prevailed on him to sell his commission, and reside at his 
patemal Norwood. 

After selling so much of his estate as to clear the remainder 
of all incumbrance, he found his income diminished to little 
more than a third of its priginal extent. His family pride 
jfeviving at the Bight of tke halls of hi8 father, and a better 
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sflfection awakening in his intercoune with ihe decendanti oí 
those wliom his anceston had protected, he determined to 
guard against the possibility of Norwood and its tenants 
being tramsferred to strangers, and entailed tiie remains of his 
property on Montague De Courcy^ in the stríctest forms eí 
English law. For Mrs. De Conrcy he made but a slender 
provÍBÍon. For his daughter he made none; but he deter- 
mined to save írom his income a sum sufficient to supply this 
deficiency. He was still a young man, and never thought ot 
doubting whether he might live long enough to accompli^ 
his design^ or whether the man who had found an income of 
£2000 a-year too small for his necessities, might be able to 
make savmgs írom one of £800. In spite of the sobemess of 
the establishment, which, during the novelty of his refonn. 
he allowed Mrs. De Courcy to arrange» he continued to find 
usage for all the money he could command. His flélds wanted 
enclosing ; his house needed repairs ; his son*s education was 
an increasing exf^ense ; and he died while Montague was yet a 
boy, withottt having realised any part of his plan in favour ot 
his daughter. 

He left the highest testimony to the nnderstanding and 
worth of Mrs. De Courcy, bv making her the sole guardian oí 
his children ; and the steady rectitude and propriety of her 
condact justified his confidence. Aware of the radicfd defect 
of everjr mode of education which neglects or severs the 
domestic tie, yet convinced that the house where he was 
master, and the dependents whom he could command, wera 
dangerous scenes and companions for a youth of Montague*s 
spirit, she committed him to the care of a clergyman whose 
residence was a few miles distant from Norwood, and who 
also took chaige of four other boys of about the same age. 

This gentleman was admirably fitted for his trust ; for he 
had a cultivated understanding, an affectionate heart, sound 
piety, and a calm but inflexible temjjer. And to which, he 
had travelled, and, in his youth, associated much with men of 
rank, and more with men of talents ; though, since he had 
become a pastor, the range of his moral observation had been 
narrowed to the hearts of a few simple villagers, which were 
open to him as to their father ana their friend. 'Rie boyf 
studied and played together ; but they had each a separati 
apartment : for Mr. Wentworth had himself been educated ai 
a public school, and never recoUected without shuddering 
the hour his youthful modesty first had shrunk from sharing 
hia bed with a stranger, and when the prayer for his parentn 
which he waB mingling with his tears, had been disturbed b> 
the iokes of a little rabble. 
Every Satnrday did Montague bend his joyful course home 
P 5 
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wards, regardless of summer's heat or winter^s storms. Ëvery 
Sanday did hib mother epend in mixing the lessons of pieiy 
with the endearments of love ; in striving to connect the idea 
of a superintending God with all that is beautiful — all that is 
maJGstic — ^in nature. As her children grew up, she unfolded 
to them the peculiar docthnes of Christianity, so sublimei so 
consolatory, so suitable to the wants of man. Aware how 
much occasion favours the strength of impressions, she chose 
the hour of strong remorse on account of a youthflil fault, 
while the culprit yet trembled before the ofiended Majesty 
of Heaven, to explain to her son the impossibility that repen- 
tance should of itself cancel errors past, or that the great 
Lawgiver should accept a few ineffectual tears, or a tardy 
and imperfect obedience, as a compensation for the breach of 
a law which is perfect. When she saw that the intended im- 
pression was made, she spoke of the great atonement which 
once was offered, not to make repentance unnecessary, but to 
make it effectual ; and, from that time, using this as one of 
the great landmarks of faith, she contributed to render it in 
the mind of De Courcy a practical and abiding principle. The 

Êeculiar precepts of Christianity she taught him to appily to 
LS actions, by applying them herself ; and the praise which is 
80 often lavished upon boldness, dexterity, and spirit, she 
conscientiously reserved for acts of candour, humility and 
self-denial. 

Her cares were amply rewarded, and Msntague became aíl 
that she wished him to be. He was* a Christian from the 
heart, without being either forward to claim, or ashamed to 
own, the distinction. He was industrious in his pursuits, 
and simple in his pleasures. But the distinctive feature of his 
character was the total absence of selfishness. His own plea- 
sure or his own amusement he never hesitated to sacrifice to 
the wishes of others ; or, to speak more correctly, he found 
his pleasure and amusement in theirs. Upon the whole, we 
do not say that Montague De Courcy had no faults, but we 
are sure he had none which he did not strive to conquer. 
Like other human beings, he sometimes acted wrong ; but we 
believe he would not deliberately have neglected a known 
dut}'^ to escape any worldly misfortune ; we are sure he would 
not deliberately have committed a crime to attain any earthly 
advantage. 

Desirous that her darling should enjoy the benefits of the 
most liberal education, 5^et afraid to trust him to the temi)ta- 
tions of an English university, Mrs. De Courcy went for some 
years to reside iu Edinburgh duriug the wiiíker — iu sumraer 
she returned with her family to Norwood. To his private 
studies, and his patemal home, Montague retumed with ever 
new delight ; for his tastes and his habits were all domestic. 
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He had no ambitious wishes to lure him from his retreaty for 
his wants were even more moderate than his forhuie. Except 
in 80 far as he conld make it nseful to others he had no valae 
for money, nor for any thing that money conld buy, excliisive 
of the necessaries of life, books, and implementa of chemistry. 
Tlie profeasion which he had chosen was that of improving 
and embellishing his estate ; and in the tranquil pleasures of a 
country gentleman> a man of taste, a classical scholar, and a 
chemisty he found means to occapy himself, without injury to 
his health, his morals^ or his fortune. His favourite amuse- 
ments were drawing and physiognomy ; ecná, like other fa- 
vourites, these were sometimes in dangerof making encroach- 
ments^ and advancing into the rank of higher concems. But 
this he prevented by an exact distribution of his time, to which 
he resolutely adhered. 

With his mother and his sister he lived in the most perfect 
harmony, though the young lady had the reputation of wit, 
and was certainly a little addicted to sarcasm. But she was 
in other respects amiable, and incapable of doing any thing to 
offend her brother, whose indignation indeed never rose unless 
against cruelty, meanness, or deceit. 

De Courcy had just entered his twenty-fifth year, when a 
rheumatic fever deprived his mother of the use of her limbs; 
and, forsaking all his employments, he had quitted his beloved 
Norwood to attend her in London, whither she had come for 
the benefit of medical advioe. He had been but a few days 
in town when he met with Miss MontreviUe, and the impres- 
sion which her beauty made, the second interview tended to 
con&rm. 

Montague had never, even in imagination, been in love. 

The regulation of his passions, the improvement of his mind, 

and the care of his property, had hitherto left him no leisure 

for the tender foUy. He had scarcely ever thought of a young 

woman's face, except with a reference to Lavater's opinion, 

or of hei: manners, except to wonder how she could be so ob- 

tmgive. But in contemplating Laura's face, he forgot the 

rules of the physiognomist ; and, in the interesting reserve of 

her manners, he found continually something to desire. If, at 

the close of his visit, he was not in love, he was at least in a 

fair way for being so. He was assailed at once by beauty, 

grace, good sense, and sweetness ; and to these Laura added 

the singular charm of being wholly insensible to their effects 

npon the beholder. No side glance was sent in search of ad- 

miration ; no care was taken to compose her drapery ; no look 

of triumph accompanied her judicious remarks ; no parade of 

sensibility disgraced her tendemess. Every charm was heigh- 

tened by á matchless absence of all design: and against this 

formidable battery had poor De Courcy to make his stand. 
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Í'ast at the mauspicious hour when, for the first time in hÍ8 
fe he had nothing else to do. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



As soon as De Courcy was gone, Captain MontreviUe launched 
out warmly in his praise ; Laura joined in the eulogium ; and, 
the next moment forgot that there was such a person in ex- 
istence, when she read a letter from Mrs. Douglas, of which 
the following was a part. 

"Before this reaches you, Colonel Hargrave will be far on 
his way to London. It is possible that you may have no in- 
terest in this joumey ; but, lest you should, I wish to prevent 
your being taken by surprise. Since your departure he has 
repeatedly visited us ; and endeavoured, both directly and in- 
directly, to discover your address. Perhaps you will think 
my caution ill-timed ; but I act according to my best judg- 
ment, in avoiding to comply wíth his desire. I think, now- 
ever, that he has elsewhere procured the information he 
wanted ; for his features wore an air of triumph, as he asked 
my commands for you. 

^' Dear child of my affections, richly endowed as you are 
with the dangerous gift of beauty, you have hitherto escaped, 
as if by miracle, from the snares of foUy and frivolity. My 
heart's prayer for you is, that you may be as safe from the 
dangers that await you, in the passions of others, and in the 
tendemess of your own lieart. But, alas ! my beloved Laura, 
distant as I am from you, ignorant as I am of the peculiarities 
of your situation, I can onlt/ pray for you. I fear to express 
my conjectures, lest I should seem to extort your confidence. 
I fear to caution, lest I should shock or offend you. Yet let 
me remind you, that it is easier, by one bold effort, to reject 
temptation, than to resist its continued allurements. Effectu- 
ally to bar the success of the tempter, raay cost a painfol 
effort ; to parley with him is destruction. But I must stop. 
Tears of anxious affection blot out what I have written. 

"E. DOUGLAS." 

The joyful expectation of seeing Hargrave filled for a time 
the heart of Laura, and left no room for other thoughts. The 
first that found entrance was of a less pleasing cast. She per- 
ceived that Mrs. Douglas suspected Hargrave of the baseness 
of deliberate seduction; and, with a feeling of indignation, 
she collected her writiug materials, and sat down to exculpate 
him. But, as she again read her expressions of affection, aud 
conaidered hoAv little the suspicion was remote from the tmth, 
the accused herself of ingratitude and injustice in giving way 
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to resentment. She thanked Mn. Douglas for her cantiODs ; 
hut assured her that the proposals of Hargrave were honour- 
ablcy unequivocaly and sanctioned hy her father; and tbatthey 
had been rejected by herself ; and therefore, tbat no motíve, 
except that of vindicating him írom an unfounded Buspiciooy 
Bhould have tempted her to betray, even to a most confidential 
friend^ a secret which she thought a woman bound, hoth in 
delicacy and in honour, to keep inviolable. She did not once 
hint at the cause of her rejecting an oíTer so aplendid^ nor, ex- 
cept by the warmth with which she defended her lover, did 
she show a trace of the inclination which she had so nobly 
sacrificed to virtue. For though she felt that her story wouid 
have raised her in her friend^s esteem, she scomed to purchaie 
that advantage at the expense of another, and retained all her 
aversion to exposing the faults of Hargrave. 

Having finished her letter, ahe retumed to the more agree- 
ahle snbject of contemplation^ and began to calculate upon the 
time when she might expect to see the colonel. Her conclusion 
was, that he would probably visit her on the foUowing day, 
and her heart throbbed with delight at the prosjject. 

But from the dream of joy, Laurasoon retumed to the more 
hahitual consideration of the line of conduct which it was fit 
that she should pursue. She saw the folly of committing her 
happiness to the guardianship of one whose passions were his 
masters ; and while it was her daily prayer that she might 
not be led into temptation, her conscience revolted from trust- 
ing her conduct to the guidauce, her virtue to the example, of 
a man whose principles were doubtful. For Laura's virtue 
was not of that saint-errant kind which sallies forth in quest 
of opportunities to signalise itself, and infiames its pride by 
meditations on the wonders it would achieve, if placed in pe- 
rilous situations. Distrustful of herself, watchful to avoid 
occasions of falling, she had no ambition for the dangerous 
glory of reforming a rake into a good husband. She therefore 
adhered to her determination, that she would not consent to a 
tmion with her lover, tiU, by a course of virtuous conduct, he 
had given proof that his offence had been the sudden fault of a 
moment, not the deliberate purpose of a corrupted heart. 

Vet even In this mitigated view,the recollection was poison 

to the soul of Laura. The painful thought was far from new 

io her, that the passion of Hargrave was a tribute to her per- 

sonal charms alone. With such a paSsion, even were its con- 

tinuance po&sible, Laura felt that she could not be satisfied. 

To be the object of it degraded her in her own eyes. No, no, 

she exclaimed, covering her face with her hands, let me not 

even legally occupy only the place which the vilest might fill. 

If I cannot be tlie friend, the companion, as well as the mis- 

tress better, far better that we should part for ever. 
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No labour is eufficient to acquaint us fuUy with our own 
hearts. It never occurred to Laura that she was, as much 
as Hargrave, the captive of mere extemals ; and that his cha- 
racter would never have deceived her penetration, had it been 
exhibited in the person of a little red-haired man, with bandy 
legs, who spoke broad Scotch, and smoked tobacco. TiU the 
hour when he himself dispelled the allusion, the character of 
Hargrave, such as he chose to imagine it, had been to her a 
theme of the most delightful contemplations ; and to its fasci- 
nations she had willingly and entirely resigned herself. The 
disguise, which was rather the excuse than the cause of her 
passion, had been dropped in part ; yet the passion was as 
strong as ever. It was, indeed, no longer paramount; for 
her reason, which had before been silent, was now permitted 
to speak, and though it was unable to conquer, it could coíi- 
trol. She anticipated the vehemence with which Hargrave 
would urge her to shorten the temi of his probation, and she 
feared that she should find it difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
resist his intreaties. She would not, therefore, expose her 
pradence to too severe a trial. Yes, said she, I wiU bar the 
access of the tempter. I wiU see Ilargrave only once, and 
that shall be to bidhim farewell, tiU the stipulated two years 
are finished. If he really loves me, his affections will survive 
absence. If it fail in the trial, I may, though lost to happi- 
ness, find in my solitude a peace which never can visit a neg- 
lected wife. 

This philosophic conclusion was the fruit of her meditations 
duríng a restless night ; and having worked herself, as she 
thought, into a temper decorously relentless, she proceeded, 
with all the consistency of her sex, to adom her person with 
a care she had never before bestowcd upon it. She arranged 
every curl for effect ; chose a dress which showed to advan- 
tage the graceful slope of her shoulders; and heightened 
the whiteness of her neck and arms, by contrasting it with 
ffilets of jet. Though she was but indifferently pleased with 
her success, it proved sufficipnt for her occasions. The day 
passed away, and Hargrave did not appear. Laura was dis- 
appointed, but not surprised ; for it was barely possible that 
he could have reached London on that day. Oa the succeed- 
ing one she thought it likely that he might come ; but the suc- 
ceeding one was equally barren of event. 

On the third day she was certain he would arrive ; and, 
when breakfast was over, she seated herself in expectation at 
the widow of the frout parlour, started, if a CaiTÍage stopped, 
and listened to every voice that sounded from below stairs. 
Half desirous to escape her father's observation, half-wishing 
that her iiiterview with Hargrave should be without wit- 
nesses, she persuaded Gaptain MontreviUe to go and pay his 
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respecÍB to Mrs. De Courcy. Amdously she waited, coDJec- 
turêd, doubtedy consalted Mrs. Douglas's letter. The captain 
retnmed ; the hours of visitÍDg passed away ; and still no 
Hargrave came. 

UnwillÍDg to own, even to hereelf, the extent of her anxiety 
and disappointment, Laura talked to her father of his visit, 
with which he had been highly pleased. He had been amased 
with Harriet ; charmed with Mni. De Courcy ; and duubly 
charmed with Montague, whom he praieed as a schular and a 
man of sense, as an afíectiouate brother and a respectful son ; 
and to crown all these commendations, he declared, that De 
Courcy was more than a match for himself at cheas. 

When they retired for the night, Laura retumed to her con- 
jectores on the cause of Hargrave*s delay. She considered 
that he might have been detained on the road, or might have 
found it necessary to make a visit on his way. She had little 
doiibt, that to see her was the object of his joumey to London 
atthis unfashionable season. She hadnone, that he would 
hurry to her the first moment that it was possible. By de- 
grees, she persuaded herself into an absolute certainty that she 
should see him on the foUowing day ; and on that day, she 
againtook heranxious station in theparlour. 

She was ashamed to lean over tiie window, and could not 
otherwise see who entered the house ; but she left the room 
door ajar, that she might have waming of his approach, held 
her breath to distinguish the voices from below, and listened 
eagerl^ to every fuotstep. At last, she imagined that she heard 
the wish'd-for inquiry. She was sure some one pronounced 
her name. A man's step ascended the stair ; Laura trembled 
and her breath became short. She feared to look up, and 
leant her face on her hand to conceal her emotion. 

The voice of her visitor made her start, and tum her head. 
It was Warren I 

Expectation had been wound up to its highest pitch, and 
Laura could not instantly recover herself. She paid her com- 
pliments with a confusion and trepidation, wkicn Warren in- 
terpreted in a way most flattering to his vanity. He ap- 
proached her with a look, in which ill-supposed triumph con- 
tended with laboured condescension ; and spoke to her in a 
voiee that seemed to say, Pray, endeavour to reassure your- 
self. But Laura was in no humour to endure. his impertinence, 
and she seized the first opportunity to leave the robm. 

Captain MontreviUe soon entered on the business in which 

he took such painful interest, by inquiring whether any traces 

had been discovered of the sale of his daughter's annuity. War- 

ren with abundance of regret and condolence, infonned him, 

that WiUiams had as yet been able to discover no mention of 

the transaction in the books. 
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ThÍB assertion was so far tme, that Williams had as yet 
«eeii no record of the business in question ; for which Mr. 
Warren could, if he had chosen, have given a very satisfac- 
tory reason. From the moment this gentleman had first seen 
Laura, he had been determined not wilfuUy to expedite her 
departure from London; and therefore he had casually drop- 
ped a hint to his solicitor, that, as he was already overwhelmed 
with a multitude of affairs, it was unnecessary to hasten a 
concern of such trivial importance ; and that he might defer 
inquiring into the sale of the annuity till he was at perfect 
leisure. Had he insinuated to Williams, that this delay was 
detaining from his home a man who could ill-afford the con- 
sequent expense, or that it was alarming a father for the fu- 
ture subsistence of his only child, the attomey would have 
found leisure to investigate the matter, even if he had subtrac- 
ted the necessary time from his hours of reát. But the upright 
Mr. Warren had given no suchintimation ; and in this honour- 
able transaction, he was, for the present, secure from detec- 
tion, for he knew that business had called his agent to a dis- 
tance from London. 

Captain MontreviUe knew not what to think. He could 
not doubt the integrity of Mr. Baynard, nor could he imagine 
to what purpose Warren should deny the transaction ; since, if 
it had really taken place, the vouchers of it must be found 
among his deceased friend's papers. He was persuaded that 
to examine the books according to the date of the sale, could 
be the work of only a fe w hours ; and again he inquired whe- 
ther the necessary examination had been made. Mr. Warren 
answered, that he could not take it upon him to say that every 
possible search had yet been made; but his agent, he said, 
had examined all the most probable records of the concem, 
and would, on his retum to town, make a stiU more particular 
scmtiny. ^ 

With this unsatisfactory answer, Captain MontreviUe was 
obliged to content himself. He had only one alteraative — 
either to wait in Landon the appointment of the person who 
was to arrange Mr. Baynard*s papers, or to retum to Scot- 
land, and resign all hopes of tlie annuitv. He feared, too, to 
offend Warren by urging him too strongly, since, even should 
a voucher of the payment of his ^1500 be found, the infor- 
mality in the deed would still leave room for litigation. No 
merely personal interest would have induced the high spirit of 
Montreville to conciliate a man whom he despised as a fool 
and a coxcomb. For nothing that concerned himself alone 
would he have subniitted to the trouble and anxiety which he 
had lately undergone. 111 calculated by nature to stmggle 
with difficulties, he had long been accustomed to let the lesser 
disasters glide by without notice, and to sink, without effort. 
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imder fhe greater. biBappoinied in tfae woman of bis ebaieey 
and deprived, by ber folly ot jierverseness, of the domestic 
pleasores which be lo ved, his mmd had taken a cast of melan- 
choly. £arly seclnded from Bociety, and tormented by the 
temper of bis wife, he had concentrated all the affections which 
Bolitúde confined, and caprice r^ected, upon one object : and 
Lanra became the passion of hia bouI. The thonght of leaving 
her destitute, of leaving ber Bensibility to the Bcoms, her beauty 
to the temptations of poverty, was more than he could bear, 
and it BometimeB almost overpowered him. He was naturally 
inclined to indolence, and as, like all indolent people, he was 
the creatare of habit, his BpíritB had suílëred much from the 
loss of the woman, who, though too heartless for a friend, and 
too bitter for a companion, had for twentv years served him 
as a Bort of stimuluB. The same force of habit, joined to her 
improving graces and confirming worth, made Laura dailv 
more dear to him^ and he would willingly have given his lim 
to Becure her independence and bappinesB. 

Brooding on the obscurity in which Bhe must remain, whom 
he judged worthy to adom the highest státion — on the jjoverty 
wmch awaited her during his life — on the want to which his 
death must consign her — ^removed from his habitual occupa- 
tions, and deprived of the wholesome air and exhilarating ex- 
ercises to wluch he had been so long accustomed, he allowed 
his spirits to grow daily more depressed. Along with the idea 
of the misfortianes which his death would bring upon his dar- 
ling, the fear of death settled on his mind. Thelittle ailments 
to which the sedentary are liable, he magnified into the s^rmp- 
toms of mortal disease ; and momentary pain seemed t» his 
£mcy to foretel sudden dissolution. Montreville was fast 
sinking into a melancholy hypochondriac. 

HÍB daughter's spirits, too, failed under continued expecta- 
tion, and continued disappointment ; for day after day passed 
on, and still Hargrave came not. Her father's dejection in- 
creased her own, and her iU-disguised depression had a similar 
effect upon him. While, however, Captain Montreville gave 
way without efiPort to his feelings, the more vigorous mind of 
Laura struggled to suppress the sorrow which she saw was 
contagious. She sometunes prevailed upon her father to seek 
amusement abroad, sometimes endeavoured to amuse him at 
home. She read to him, sung to him, exerted all her conver- 
sation and talent to entertain him ; and often, when all was 
in vain, when he would answer her by forced smiles, languid 
gestures, orheavy sighs, she would tum aside to wipne the 
tears from her eyes, then smile and attempt her task again. 

In these labours she had now, it is true, the assistance of 
an intelligent companion. De Courcy came often; and the 
captain seemed to receive a pleasure from his visits, which 
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even Laiura*B efforts could not bestow. The tendemess of his 
ciiild; indeed, appeared sometimes to o. erpower him ; for, 
when she was exerting herself to divert his melancholy, he 
wonld gaze upon her for a while in an agony of fondness, then 
suddenly desire to be left alone, and dismiss her írom his pre- 
eence. But De Courcy's attentions seemed always welcome. 
He soothed the irritated mind with respectful assiduities — ^he 
felt for its sickly sensibility — and, though ignorant of the cause 
of MontreviUe's dejection found in alleviating it a pleasure, 
which was more than doubled by the undisguised approbation 
and gratitude of Laura. 

His sister, too, came to visit Miss MontreviUe, and apolo- 
gising for her mother, who was unable to accompany her, 
brought an iuvitation for the captain and his daughter to dine 
in Audley-street. Laura, in hopes of amusing her father, pre- 
vailed on him to accept the invitation ; and an early day was 
fixed for the visit. She was pleased with the írankness and 
gaiety of Harriet's manuer, and her curiosity was roused by 
Captain Montreville's praises of Mrs. De Courcy. 

The day arrived, and Laura prepared to accompany her fa- 
ther, not without trepidation at the thought of entering, for 
the first time in her life, a room which she expected to find fuU 
of strangers. When she had finished dressmg, he examined 
her with triumph, and thought that nothing in nature was so 
perfect. The thought was legible in his countenance, and 
Laura, with great simplicity, answered to it as if it had been 
spoken. 

Except to please you, said she, I wish I had been neither 
tall nor pretty, for then I should have been allowed to move 
about without notice. 

Then, too, thought, she, with a heavy sigh, I should have 
been loved for myself, and not have been perhaps forgotten. 

Laura was not ignorant of her own beauty, but no human 
being could less value the distinction. She waa aware of the 
regularity of her features ; but as she never used a looking- 
glass, unless for the obvious purpose of arranging her dress, 
she was insensible of the celestial chami which expression 
added to her face. The seriousness and dignity of her man- 
ners made it difficult to address her with common-place com- 
pliment ; and she had accordingly never experienced any ef- 
Íect of her beauty, but one which was altogether disagreeable 
to her, that of attracting notice. To being the subject of ob- 
servation, Laura retained that Caledonian dislike which once 
distinguished her country-women, before they were polished 
into that glitter which attracts the vulgar, and paid for the ac- 
quisition by losing the timidity which, like the £erugo of an- 
cient coin, adds value in the eye of taste to iutrinsic worth, 
while it shields even baser inerit &om coutempt. 
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Lanra'fl Gonrage failed her whén, tinowíng opeD the door of 
alarge room, Mrs. De Coarcy's aervant annouDced Captain 
and Miss Montreville. But sne revived when ahe perceived 
that the company consisted only of tiie mistress of tne hoase. 
her Bon and daaghter. Mrs. De Coarcv*s appearance seemed 
to Laora veiy preposeessing. She stiU wore the dreas of a 
widow ; and her countenance bore the traces of what is called 
a green old age ; for though thehair that shaded her command* 
ing forehead was silver white, her dark eyes retained theír 
brightness ; and thoagh her complexion was pale^ it glowed 
at times with the roses of youth. The expression of her face^ 
which was serious even to solemnity, brightened with a smile 
of inexpréssible benevolence, as she received her graost's ; and^ 
even in the difficulty with which she appeared to move, Laura 
fonnd somewhat interesting. Her air and manners, without 
a tincture of fashion, spoke the gentlewoman. Her dress, her 
person, her demeanour, every thing about her, seemed con- 
BÍstently respectable. 

Hie dinner was plain but excellent. The few indispensable 
pieces of plate were antique and massive ; and the only at- 
tendant who aj^peared, seemed to have grown gre^ in the ser- 
viee of the family. Laura had pleasure in observmg, that the 
reverence with which this old man addressed his lady, softened 
into afíectionate solicitude to please when he attended De 
Courcy, who^ in his tum^ seemed to treat him with the most 
considerate gentleness. 

Mrs. De Courcy behaved to Laurawith distinguished polite- 
ness ; addressed her often ; endeavoured to draw forth her la- 
tent powers ; and soon made her sensible that the impression 
she had given was no less favourable than that which she had 
received. Montague's conversation had its accustomed effect 
on MontreviUe, and thelivelý Harriet gave spiritto the whole. 
The evening passed most agreeably; and Laura was sorry 
when the hour of separation arrived. Mrs. De Courcy courte- 
ously thanked her for her visit, and begged her to repeat it; 
but Harríet sportively objected : No, no, said she, if you come 
hack, vou wUl not leave a heart among all the household-^ 
even old John's seems in danger. 

Well, mamma, continued she, when Laura was gone, what 
do you thiuk of my brother's beauty ? 

1 think, said Mrs. De Courcy, that Montague's praises did 
her no more than justice. She is the most lovely, the most 
elegant woman I ever saw. 

She is no doubt beautiful and interesting, retumed Harriet ; 
but I must stiU think she has too much of the buckram of the 
old school to be elegant. 

Montague bit his lip, and tried, b^fore be spoke, to aacertain 
that he wae not angry, 
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Yon ttre too severe, Haniet, said Mrs. De Gonrey. IfÍM 
Montreville's reserve is not etiffiiess — ^it is not * backram ;• it 
is rather the graceftil drapery, embellishing what it veils. 

Mother, cried Montague, grasping her hand, you have more 
candour, sense, and taste, than all the misses in England. 

Oh, pray except Miss Montreville and the present company, 
said Hamet, laughing. She; you know, is all perfection : and 
/ have really candour, sense, and taste enough to admire her 
more than I ever did any woman, except a little self. 

De Courcy threw his arm round her. I see by that good- 
natured smile, said he, that my dear Harriet has at least can- 
dour enough to pardon the folly of a wajnvard brother. And, 
for the rest of the evening, he treated her with even more than 
his usual attentive kindness. 

From this day Miss De Courcy írec^uently accompanied her 
brother on his visits to the Montrevilles, and Laura was a 
welcome guest in Audley-street. By degrees Mrs. De Courcy 
and she discovered the real worth of each other's character, 
and their mutual reserve entirely disappeared. Between Laura 
and De Courcy, almost from the first hour of their acqnaint- 
ance, there seemed (to use the language of romance) a sympa- 
thy of souls ; an expression which, if it has any meaning, 
must mean the facility with which simple, upright, undesign- 
ing minds become intelligible to each other. Even the sarcastic 
ÍHarriet found, in the chaste propriety of Laura's character, 
something to command respect; and in the gentleness and 
warmth of her heart, somethmg to engage affection ; while, in 
her ideas, which solitude had slightly tinged with romance, 
though strong sense had preserved them from absurdity, and 
in her language, which sometimes rose to the verge of poetry, 
sbe found constantly somewhat to interest and amuse. 

Meanwhile Montreville's dejection seemed to increase, and 
Laura*s health and spirits, in spite of her efforts to support 
them, daily declined. Hargrave did not appear, and vainly 
did she endeavour to account for his absence. She at first 
coníectured that he had found it impossible to leave Scotland 
at tne time he proposed ; butasecond letterfrom Mrs. Douglas 
had ínentioned his departure, and repeated the assurance that, 
however obtained, he had some information of Laura's ad- 
dress, since^iehad undertaken to be the bearerof a letterfrom 
a neighbouring gentleman to Captain Montreville. 

She next supposed that he had stopped on the road, or 
quittedit on some errand of business or pleasure ; but anewB-<> 
paper account of a/c-fó champétrey at Lady Bellamer's elegant 
villa at Richmond, was graced, amongst other fashionable 
names, with that of the handsome Colonel Hargrave, nephew 
and heir of Lord Lincourt. No supposition remained to be 
made, except the very mortiíying one^ that three montha of 



abfenca hhá eraaed her image írom fhe ftdde heart of Har- 
graye. She, who had conngned her lover to a hamahmept of 
two years, could not bear that he ahould volantaríly ondergo 
cme of a fe w weeks. Nay, she had once herself reaigncd him ; 
hat to be herself resigrned withoat efibrt, waa more than ahe 
coald endare. Her appetite, her sleep foraook her; her ordi- 
nary emplo^rments became irksome ; and even the pictare^ the 
príce of which was so soon to be neceflBary> abe had not the 
flpiríta to finish. 

Bat one who waa accustomed every night to eyamine the 
thoughts and actions of the day, was not likely to remain long 
a prey to inactive melancholy. Not satisfied with languid e^ 
forts in the dischaiige of daty, she reproached herself for every 
failore. Sbe apbraided herself aa a wicked and aloth^ ser- 
vant, who, when the means of asefuhiess were put within her 
power, sofiêred them to remain unimproved ; as a rebel who 
nad deserted the service of her ríghtfol master, to bow to 
the worse than £gyptian bondage of her pasaions. ^e accosed 
herself of having given np her love, her wishes, her hopes and 
fears, almost her worship, to an idol ; and no sooner did this 
thoaght oocor to the pious mind of Laara, than she became re* 
tágneá to her loss. She ever felt grateíul, with such gratitude 
as ihe wretch feels under the knife, which amputates the mor« 
bid limb. 

Unused to letherself-reproaches pass without improvement, 
^e resolved, by vigorous efibrts, to become herself again. She 
even called in the air of a decent príde. Shall I, she críed, 
who have vowed to overcome the world — I, who have called 
myself by that gloríous name, a Chrístian, sink ftx>m these ho- 
noors into a ]ove-8Íck girl P Shall aU my happiness, all my 
datíes, the comfort of my father, the very means of his sup- 
port, be sacríficed to a selfísh passion ? Or is a love whose 
transient daration has proved its degenerate nature, of such 
value to me, that I must repay it with my whole heart and 
soul ? 

These refiections were not made at once, nor were they at 
once effectual ; but, when made, they were called in as oft as 
the image of Hargrave intruded unbidden ; and constant and 
regular occupation was again employed to second their opera- 
tíoó. The picture was again resorted to ; but, as it afforded 
rather an unsocial employment, and as Laura's company was 
more than ever necessary to her father, it proceeded slowly. 

De Coorcy was now a daily visitor. Sotnetimes he brought 
books, and would spend hours in reading aloud. Sometimes 
he would amuse the captain and his daughter, by experim&ats 
ÍB his &voiiríte aciaice. With a gentl^ss peculiar to him- 
aelf, he tríed to prevent the little annoyances to which h^g^x)- 
«teacbriaesare sabject. He ínvented a huadred little indnl^ 
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gence« for the iimilid ; and no day passed in which MontreAille 
was not indebted for some comfort, or some amusement^ to 
the considerate kindness of De Courcy. At times he would 
gently rally the captain on his imaginary ailments, and some- 
times prevailed on him to take an airing in Mrs. De Courcy's 
carriage : though to such a height had fancy worked upon the 
invalid, that Montague found it impossible to persuade him 
that he was able to endure the fatigue of walking. 

To Laura, De Courcy's behaviour, uniformly respectful and 
attentive, was sometimes even tender. But, accustomed to 
see love only in the impassioned looks of Hargrave, to hear 
his accents only in wordfs of fire, she did not recognise it in a 
new form ; and to consider De Courcy as a lover never once 
entered her imagination. Captain MontreviUe was more clear- 
sighted, and hence arose much of that pleasure which he took 
in De Courcy's visits. Not that he was more knowing in the 
mysteries of love than his daughter ; but he took it for granted 
ti^at no mortal could withstand her attractions ; and he was 
persuaded that she would notwithhold her hand, where she so 
freely expressed approbation. This opinion was a proof of 
the justice of the captain's former confession, that women 
were creatures he did not understand. 

Laura had never praised Hargrave. She never shrunk from 
De Courcy's eye, — she never felt embarrassed by his presence, 
— she treated him with the frankness of a sister; and though 
she reserved her commendations for his absence, she wait^d 
only for that to bestow them with all the warmth which his 
own merit and his attention to her father could demand. 

Meanwhile Montreville did not, by a premature disclosure 
of hÍB hopes, endanger their completion ; and De Courcy con- 
tinued unconsciously to foster in her bosom a passion which 
was destined to destroy hisi peace. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The picture at last was finished, and Laura herself accompa- 
nied it to the print-shop. Wilkins immediately delivered to 
her the price, which, ne said, had been for sometime in bis 
hands. It now occurred to Laura to ask who had been the 
purchaser of her work. 

Why, ma*am, said Wilkins, the gentleman desired me not to 
mention his name. 

Indeed ! said Laura, surprised. 

These were his orders, ma'am, but I ahouldn't think there 
could be any great harm in telling it just to you^ ma*am. 

I have no wish to hear it^ said Laura, witii a look which 
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c6mpelled the confidaBt to tinwilling discretion; and again 
thanking bim for the tronble he had taken, ahe retamed bome. 
The trath was, that De Courcy had foreseen the probability of 
Laura's question; and averae to be known to her nnder a 
character which savoured of patronage and affection, had for- 
bidden thc shopkeeper to mention who had purchaaed the 
pictures. 

Again did Lanra, delighted, present to her father the pro- 
dace of her laboura, her warm heart glowing with tbe joya of 
nsefulness. But not as formerly did he with pleaaore receive 
the gift. With the fret^lness of disease, he refased to share 
in her satisfaction. Through the gloom of melancholy, every 
object appeared ; and Captain Montreville saw in his daugh- 
ter's well-eamed treasure only the wages of degrading toil. 

It is hard, very hard, saidhe with a deep sigh, that you,my 
lovely child, the descendant of such a family, shoula be de- 
pendent on your daily labour for your support. 

Oh, eall it not hard, my dear father! cried Lanra. Thanks, 
a thonsand thanks to your kind foresight, which, in teaching 
me this blessed art, secnred to me the only real independence, 
by making me independent of all but my own exertions. 

Child, said MontreviUe, fretfuUy, tbere is an enthusiasm 
about you which wiU draw you into ten thonsand errors— 
you are quite mistaken in fancying yourself independent. 
Your boasted arts depends upon the taste, the very capríce of 
the pnblic for its i'eward: and you. of course, upon the same 
caprice for your very existence, 

It is true, answered Laura, mildly^ that my snccess dependa 
npon tast^^ and that the public taste is caprícious ; but some, 
I should hojie, will never be wanting, who can value and 
reward the labours of industry — ^you observe, added she, with 
a smile, that I rest nothing upon genius. 

Be that as it may, retumed Captain MontreviUe, with in- 
creasing queralousness, I cannot endure to see you degraded 
intc an artist, and therefore I desire there may be no more of 
this traffic. 

This was the first time that MontreviUe had ever resorted 
to the method well known and approved by those persons of 
both sexes, who, being more accustomed to the exercise of 
authority than of argument, choose to wield the weapon in 
the use of which practice has made them the most expert. 
lanra looked at him with afifectionate concem — 

AJasI thought she, if bodily diseases be pitiable, how far 
more deplorable are its ravages on the mind. 

But even if her father had been in perfect health, she would 
not have chosen the moment of irritation for reply. Deeply 
mortified at this unexpected prohibition, she yet endeayoured 
to eoBSÍder it aa only one of the transient caprices of illness. 
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and to ^á pleagure in the thoaght, that the hoiur waa comfl 
when De Courcy's daily visit would restore her fether to some 
degree of cheerniln^ss. 

But De Courcy's visit made no one cheerful, He was him- 
self melancholy and absent, He said he had only a few mi- 
nutes to spare, yet lingered above an hour ; often rose to go, 
yet irresolutely resumed his seat. At last, starting up, he said, 
the longer I remain here, the more imwilling I am ix> go ; and 
yet I mmt go, without even knowing when I may retum. 

Are 1/ou going to leave us? said Montreville,*in a tone of 
despondency ; then we shall be solitary indeed. 

I fear, said Laura, looking with kind solicitude in De 
Courcy's face, that something distresaing calls you away. 

Distressing indeed, said De Courcy. 5fy excellent old friend 
Mr. Wentworth has lost his only son, and I must bear the news 
to the parents. 

Is tuere no one but you to do this painful o£&ce? asked 
Montreville. 

Nonel answered De Courcy, on whom it could with such 

Eropriety fall. Wentworth was one of my earliest frsends ; 
e was my father's early friend. I owe him a thousand obli-^ 
gations ; and I would fain, if it be possible, soften this heavy 
blow. Besides, added he, endeavouring to speak more cheer- 
fully, I have a selfish purpose to &erve — I want to see how a 
Christían bears misfortune. 

And can you fix no time for your retum ? asked ihe captain, 
mourafuUy. De Courcy shook his head. 

Yon will not retum while your presence is necessary to 
Mr. Wentworth, said Laura, less anxious to regain De Conr* 
cy^s society, than that he should support the character of be^ 
nevolence with which her imagination had justly vested him. 
Grieved by the prospect of losing his companion, fretted by > 
an indefinite idea that he was wrong in his ungracious rejec- 
tion of his daughter's eíforts to ^r^e him, ashamed of his dis- 
tempered selfishness, yet unable to conquer it, Captain Mon- 
treviUe naturally became more peevish ; for, the consciousnes» 
of having acted wrong, without the resolution to repair the 
fault, is what no temper can stand. 

Your charity is mighty excursive, Laura, said he. If Mr. 
De Courcy delay his retum long, I shall probably not live to 
profit by it. 

Laura, whose sweetness no captious expression could mffle, 
would have spoken to tum her father's views to brighter 

grospects ; but the rising sob chokedher voice, and curtseyiog 
astaly to De Courcy, she left the room. De Courcy now no 
longer found it difficult to depart. He soon bade úe captaiii 
farewell, promising to retum as soon as it vas poMÍble^ 
though he had no great £iith ÍQ Montreville'i dkmaf predio^ 



iím^ «Uma iA i^ tnift ipMt of liypodMmdnMii) íkki be 
ifemld eome bdi to lay his head in tiie gnTe. 

Aa lie defloended tiie stain, Laiura^ who never foiigot in 
wál&ah- feeiing to provide for the comfoTta of othert; íbilowed 
liim, to beg tiiat when he had leisnn he wonld wríte to her 
&tiier. Lanra blnshed and hentated aa she made tids reqnett^ 
not beeaufe afaé bad, in making it^ any eelílih motiye what- 
erer, bnt pni«)y becanee ahe waa nnnsed to aak íhvonri. 
Flatteved by ilie veGnieat, bnt nnoh more by her conlbeion, Amb 
oonnteaanoó of De Gonr^ glowed with pleasnre. 

Certainly I ahall wtite, aaid he/wiw great animation^ if 
yon — I mean Oaptain Montieville wiah it. 

Tfae^e woroa, and the tone in whioh they were nttered, ' 
made Lanra direct a look of inqniry to the speakei'a fiice^ 
wfaeie hia tlionghta were élitinctly togible ; and she no aooner 
read tíiem, tkan^ etatdy and displeaaed, she drew back. 

I believe it wiU give my &tner pleaanre to hear from you, 
Wy aaid ahe, and coldly titfned away. 

Is there no man, thouRht she^exempt from thie deapicable 
vanityx— fiom the inaigiaficant wárren to the reapectable De 
Ooorcy? 

Foor Montafne wonld frtin have beaonght her íbrgivenesfl 
fw Ins presnmptíon in supposing it possíble that ste could 
have any pleasnre in hearing of hmi ; but the look with which 
sbe tnrn^ from bim, left him no courage to meak to her 
again, and he moumitilly pursued his way to Audley-street. 

He was scarcely gone when Warren called^ and Laara, 
vefy little disposed íbr his company, took shelter in her own 
room. Her mther, however, sufiered no inconvenience from 
bemgleft aloneto the task ofentertaining his visitor^fbr War- 
reii K>ttnd means to make the conversation sufflciently inter- 
fstíng. 

He began by lamenting tbe captain's long detention from 

hís home^ and condoled with him tipon the efibcts the London 

atr had prodiKsed npon his health. He regretted that Mr. ^ 

WifiiamB^ absence m>m town hád retarded the settlement of 

liantreville's business: informed him that Mr. Baynard'e exe- 

cnton faad appointed an agent to inspeot his papers ; and 

ftially snrprised him by an unconditional olfer to sign a new ^ 

bond íbr toe annuity. He could not bear, he said, to think of 

ti^ captain's being detained in London, to the prejudice of his 

bealiii, especially as it was evident tíiat Miss Montreville's 

SBÍfared from the same cause. He begged that a regular bond 

nigbt' be drawn up, which he would sign át a moment's no- 

tU» and wbicb he would trust to the captain's honour to de- 

Btrw if it flhonld be found that the £1500 mentioned as the 

nriei^of Uêb «mmify hád nóver been paid. 
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At this generouB proposály surpríse and joy almoBt depiiyed 
MontreyiUe of the power, of utterance ; gratefíilly clasping 
Warren*s hand^ Oh, 8ir> he exclaimed, you haye^ I hope, ae- 
cured an independence for my child. I thank you — ^with 
what feryour^ you can neyer know till you are yourself a 
father. 

Seemingly anxious to escape from his thanks, Warren 
again promised that he would be ready to sign the bond on 
the foUowing da^, or as soon as it was ready for signature. 
Captain Montreyilíe again began to make aclmowledgments^ 
but Warren, who appeared rather distreBsed than gratified by 
them, took his leaye> and left the captain to the joyíiil task of 
commúnicating the news to Laura. She listened with grate- 
ful pleasure. . 

How much haye I been to blame, said she^ for allowing 
myself to belieye that a little yanity necessaríly excluded 
eyery kind and generous feeling. What a pity it is that this 
man should condescend to such an effeminate attention to 
trífles. 

Lost to the expectation^ ahnost to the desire of seeing 
Hargraye, she now had no tie to London, but one which was 
soon to be broken, for Mrs. and Miss De Courcy were about 
to retum to Norwood. With almost unmixed satisfaction, 
therefore, she heard her father declare, that in less than a 
week he should be on his way to Scotland. With pleasure 
she looked forward to reyisiting her dear Glenalbert, and an- 
ticipated the effects of its quiet shades and healthful air upon 
her father. Already she beheld her home, peacefdl and in- 
yiting> as when^ irom the hiU that sheltered it^ she last looked 
back upon its simple beauties. She heard the rípple of its 
waters ; she trod the well known path ; met the kind familiar 
face, and listened to the cordial welcome, with such joy as 
they feel who retum from the land of strangers. 

Nor was Montreyille less pleased with the prospect of re- 
t irning to his accustomed comforts and employments— of feel- 
iag himself once more among objects which he could call his 
o nm. His own ! There was magic in the word, that trans- 
formed the cottage at Glenalbert into a fairy palace — ^the gar« 
den and the farm into a little world. To leaye London inter- 
fered indeed with his hopes of De Courcy as a loyer for his 
daughter ; and he doubtednot that the impression was already 
made, and that Montague would foUow Laura to Scotland. 

His mind suddenly relieyed irom anxiety, his spiríts rose» 
all his constitiitional good nature retumed, and he caressed 
his daughter with a fondness that seemed intended to atone 
for the captious behaviour of the moraing. At dinner he called 
for wine, a luxury in which he rarely indulged, drank to their 
safe arriyal at Glcnalbert, and obliged Laura to pledgo him to 
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the bealth of Warren. To witnesB her father'8 cheerlhbeM 
WEB a pleaaure which Laura had of late tasted so sparingly^ 
ihat it had the most exhilarating effect upon her spirít* ; and 
neither De Courcy nor Hargrave would have been much gratí- 
fied could theyhave seen the gaiety with which she Bupported 
the absence of the one^ and the neglect of tbe other» 

She was beginning to enjoy one of those cheeríul domestíc 
evenings which had always been her delight^ when MiM Daw- 
kins came to ^ropose that she should accompanv ber and her 
mother on a visit to Mrs. Jones. Laura would have excused 
herself, by saying, that she could not leave her father alone ; 
bat the captam insisted upon her going, and declared that he 
would himself be of the party. She had therefore no apology 
and^ deprived of the amusement which she wonld have pre- 
ferred^ contentedly betook herself to that which was within 
her reach. She did not sit in silent contemplation of her 
own superíorítyy or of the vulgarity of her companions ; nor did 
she introduce topics of conversation calculated to iUustrate 
either; but having observed that even the most ignorant 
have some subject on which thev can talk with ease and 
pleasure, and even be heard with advantage^ she suffered othera 
to lead the discourse^ ríghtly conjecturing that they would 
guide it to the channel which they judged most favourable to 
their own powers. She was soon engaged with Mrs. Dawkins 
in a dissertation on varíous branches of household economy, 
and to the etemal degradation of her charactër as a heroine, 
actually listened with interest to the means of improving the 
cleanlinessy beauty, and comfort of her áwelling. 

Mrs. Jones was highly flattered by the captain*s visit, and 
exerted herself to entertain Mm, her husband being inclined 
to tacitumity by a reason which Bishop Butlerhas pronounced 
io be a good one. Perceiving that MontreviUe was an Eng- 
lishman, she concluded that nothing but dire necessity could 
have exiled him to Scotland. She inquired what town he 
Jived in ; and being answered that his residence was many 
miles distant írom any town, she held up her hand in pity and 
amazement. But when shé heard that Montreville had been 
obliged ix> leam the language of the Highlands^ and that it 
waa Laura's vemacular tongue, she burst into an exclamation 
ofwonder. 

Mercy upon me ! críed she, can you make that putlandish 
sphtteríng so as them savages can know what you says? 
WelJ^ if I had been among them a thousand 3'ears> I should 
never have made out a word of their gibberísh. 

The sound of it is very uncouth to a stranger, said Captain 

Montrevflle, but now I have leamt to like it. ^ 

And do them there wild men make you wear them iittle 
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passióiúiie ínquiry. 

0)i no> said Captain MontreviUe ; they never interfere^ witl^ 
my dresB/ !put you seem quite acquainted with the High-^ 
lands. May I as^c if you have been there ? 

Ay, that I have, to njy fiorrow, said Mra. Jones ; and íbrth- 
with prapeéjed to recount her adventurea, pretty ne^ly in 
tbe aame terms as she had fonneriy 4one to Laura. 

^nd what waa the name of this unfortunate place ? inquired 
t)ie ca^in, when, having narrated the deiiciency of hot roll», 
Mrs. Jones made the pausé in which her auditors 'yverek ac« 
customed to express their astonishment and horror. 

'piat was what I asked the waiter often and ofte^, repUed 
abi^i but I nQver could make bead or tail of what he sai^ 
Spm^tipies \i sounded like A rookery ; sometimes lilf e one 
thing» sometii^es like another. So I take^ the road-book and 
Iqoks it out^ and it looked something like A rasher, onlý no^ 
right (sp^lt. %Qy thinjc^ I, they'll call it A rasher^ because there 
Í8 gpod bacon here ; and I asked the m^i if they were famous 
for pigs; and he sa^d, no, they got áU their pigsfrom the 
i^anuíactory in Glasgow, and that they weren*t íamous for 
any thing but fresb ^errings, as are catcbed in that blacl^ 
liOch-Lomond, where they wanted me to go. 

f^ate, said Mr. Jones, setting down hi^ tea-cup, and set- 
tlii^ghÍB hands upon hi^ knees,you knqw I thinl; you^re wronjp 
a'bout them bcrri^gs. 

Mr. Jones, retúme^ the lady, witb a lool^ which sbowedl 
that the herrings had been the sulýect of former altercationi 
íbr certain the waitér told me that they came out of the loch> 
and to what purpose should he teil lies about it ? 

I telis you, Kate, that herrings come out of the sea, 9#d 
Mr. Jones. 

Well, that loch is a great fresh water sea, said Mrs. Jonea. 

Out of the salt sea, insisted Mr. Jones. 

á)r, said Mrs. Jones, them sait herrings as we getsbere; 
bnt it stauds to reason, Mr. Jones, that the fresh herring» 
sboidd come out qf fresb water. 

I say, cod is fresh, and doesn't it come out of tbe sea f axi* 
fiwer me that, Mrs. Jones. 

It is no wonder the cod is fresh, returned the lady, whei| 
the fiahmongerff keep fresh water running on it day and night. 

Kate, it's of no use arguiying, I say herrin^s come out of 
the sea. What say you, sir? tumii^g to Captam MontreviUe, 

The captain softened his verdict in the gentleman^s favour, 
by. f ayingý that Mrs. Jones was right in her account of the 
waiter's report, though the man, in speaking of the locby 
UMNIA^ Q^ ]<ocb*Lomond> but an ^um pf tbe sea. 



1 kno^'á l(, «a!d Mr. íóneá, iniimphftn%, 9ot kftven*t I 
read it \Á the néwlipapëf a^ Government óíreré á reward !o 
any body thatUlput most salt npoú them Scóteh hernnf8.attd 
-{lil't thát vHnit hiakes 'ttie aalt ao dear? 80 having «ettled 
this knotty point to his own satisfaction, Blr. Jones agáin ap- 
j^Íed himself to his teá. 

Did yott petum tó Blasgow by the way of Loch-Lomondf 
mt^tiirea Gaptain MontlreviUe. 

Ay, cried Mrs. Johes, that wa« "ivhat the toeoplé of ïhe'ÍBn 
%antëd né to-db ; bnt then I looked ont> ándseed a matter of 
Ibrty of them there savages, with the íittle petticoats and red 
ánd white Btockin^, loiteripg and loUing aoont the inn.door^ 
doing nothing in the varsal world, except wait till ií wa« 
dark to rob and murder vlí kll, bless ns ! Soý thinks I^ let tee 
-bniee gët Out fróm among you, in a whole s^, and catch me 
^ the fiighhimds ágain r so as soonáé thë chaise couid be ]s^, 
weinst went the way we came. 

ifid ybu find good accomnmdation át 0lásgowf mdd tiie 
l^ptain. 

Yes. replied Mrs. Jones ; but after all, captain^ there's no 
«oulitrý tíke oúr own ;— dó yoh teaow, I iiever got so mneh as 
a buttered muflln all the whSle I waí iii Scotlánd i 

l^é conversation Was here interhipted by an ekclamatioh 
t^m Mhi. I^wkins, who, knowing that she hád nothing new 
fo expect iii her dauffhter's memoirs of her ficóttish excarsion, 
hád continued to talk with Laura apart. Goodness me ! . she 
criéd, -^hy Eaie, as suré as eggs, nere's miss never seed k 
I^aý in átt her life ! 

Néver saw a play í Never saw a play ! exclaÍTÍaM thé land- 
tprd and lady at once. Well, that's so odd ; but to be siire, 
pífer soul, how shotfld she, among them there hills. 

Suppose, said Mrs. Jones, we should make á party, ánd go 
té-liigílt. We shall just bë m time. 

laaura waíj desirous to gb : her father made no objection ; 

and Mr. Jones. with that feeling of good-nátiired self-ebm- 

ijlácëhcy wincn most people have experienced, aríshií from 

fee discovery that anotlier is new to a pleastlre with which 

thêy iheihselves are familiar, offered, as he expressed it, tó dO 

tbe génteel thing, ahd treat her himself. 

• Thé party was speedily arranfeed, and Laura- soon found 

'hérself sëated in the pit 01 the theatre. The seene wás quile 

Toiew tó her; for her i^rance of public places was even 

fi^ter thati her compíimons had discovered it to be, She waá 

dazzled with thë glaiie of the lights, and the brilliance of thé 

Company, and confased With tíie murmur of iniiuihehible yOices 5 

but the chrtiain rose ánd her attention was soon confihed tó 

fhe tóá*e. the ï^y wás <fié Gajnester, %;™J?^^^tí^*^ 

tír odíttá^cáic» ; aíjdi-in teë iaiimtáMe reprefléfeti^Oft Qf Mjw. 
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Beverly, Lanra found an iUanon strong enongh to absorb for 
the time every faculty of her soul. Of the actress ahe thought 
not ; but she loved and pitied Mre. Beverly with a ^ervour 
fhat made her insensible to the amusement which she afforded 
to her companionB. Meanwhile her countenance^ as beautiful, 
almost aa expreasive^ followed eyery change in that of Mrs. 
^ddons. She wept with her ; listened, started, rejoiced with 
her: and when Mrs^ Beverly repulsed the villain Stuke^, 
Laura*B eyes too flashed with Heaven's own lighinings. By 
tiie time the representation was ended, she was so much ex- 
hausted by the strength and rapidity of her emotions, that she 
was scarcely able to answer to the questions of ' How have 
you been amused ?' and ' How did you like it ?' with which her 
companions all at once assailed her. 

Well^ said Miss Julia, when they were arrived at home, I 
think nothing is so delightful as a play. I should like to go 
every night, shouldn't you ? 

No^ answered Laura. Once or twice in a year would be 
quite sufficient for me. It occupies my thoughts to much for 
a mere amusement. 

In the course of the two following days^ Laura had sketched 
more than twenty heads of Mrs. Siddons, besides completing 
the preparations for her joumey to Scotland-. On the third, 
the captain^ who could now smile at his own imaginery de- 
bility, proposed to carry the bond to receive Mr. Warren's 
signature. The fourth was to be spent with Mrs. De Courcy ; 
andon the moming of the fifth, the travellers intended to depart. 

On the appointed moming;; Captain Montreville set out on 
an early visit to Portland-street, gaily telling his.daughter at 

Sarting that he would retum in an hour or two, with her 
owery in his pocket. When he knocked at Mr. Warren's 
door, the servant informed him . that his master had gone out, 
but that expecting tbe captain to call^ he had left a message 
to beg that Montreville would wait tiU he retnmed, which 
would be very soon. 

The captain was then shown into a back parlour, where he 
endeavoured to amuse himself with some books that were 
scattered round the room. They consisted of amatory poems 
and loose novels, and one by one he threw them aside m dis- 
gust, lamenting that one who was capable of a kind and 
generous action should seek pleasure in such debasing studies. 
The room was hung with prints and pictures, but they par- 
took of the same licentious character ; and MontreviUe shud- 
dered, as the momentary thought darted across his mind, that 
it was strange that the charms of Laura had made no im- 
pression on one whose libertinism in regard to her sex was so 
apparent. It was butmomentry. No! thoughthe, her purity 
would awe the most licentious ; and I am uncandld> ungrate- 
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íttl, to harboar eren for a moment snch an idea of the man 
who has acted towards her and me with the moat disintereated 
benevolence. 

He waited long> but Warren did not appear ; and he began 
to blame faimflelf for having neglected to nx the exact time of 
hi8 YÍBÍt. To remedy this «nÍBaion, he rung forwritmg mate- 
rials^ and telling the servant that he could atay no longer, leít 
a note to inform Mr. Warren that he would wait upon him at 
twelve o'clock next day . The servant, who was Mr. Warren's 
own valet^ Beemed unwilling to allow the captiún to depart, 
and aBsured him that he expected his master e\'ery minute ; 
but Montreville^ who knew that there was no depending upon 
the motions of a mere man of pleaBure, would be detainea no 
longer. 

He retumed home, and finding the pariour empty, was 
leaving it to seek Laura in her painting-room, when he ob- 
served a letter addressed to himBelf. The hand-writing was 
new to him. He opened it— the Bignature waa equally so. 
Ihe contents waa as foUows : — 

«Sir, 

'' The writer of this letta* is even by name a Btranger to 
you. If that circumBtance Bhould induce you to discredit my 
mformatíon, I ofBsr no proof of my veracity, but this Bimple 
one, that obviously no selflsh end can be served by my preBent 
int«^BTence. Of the force of my motíva you cannot judge, 
unlesB you have yourself lured to destructíon the heart which 
truBted you, — seen it refused all comfort, — reject all repair- 
atíon, — and at last die in imtímely decay^ 

^^ From a fate like thÍB, though not softened like thÍB by 
anxiouB tendemesB, nor moumed like this bjr remorselul pity, 
but aggravated by bemg endured for one incapable of any 
iender or generous feeling, it^js my purpoae, sir, to save your 
daughter. I was last night one of a party where her name 
was mentíoned ; where she was described as lovely, innocent, 
^d respectable ; yet the perBon who bo described her, scrapled 
not to boast of a plan for her destmctíon. lii the^ hbpe (why 
Bhould I pretend a better motíve ?) of softening the pangs of 
late but bitter self-reproach, by saving one fellow-creature 
firom perhapB reluctant min, one family írom domestic shame, 
I drew from him your address, and leamt that, to in- 
gratiate himself with you, and with his intended victim, he 
has pretended to o^ as a gift what he knew that he could 
not fong withhold. He means to take the earliest opportunity 
of inveigling her from your care, secure, as he boasts, of her 
párdon in her attachment. 111, indeed, doesher characteri even 
as described by him, accord with such a boast; yet even in- 
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4iflbi«iuSe Qul^tpsdye no gnvrá againsl frsnd^ wMoii^ fbM 
warned, you nuiy deQr. 

'^ A fear that my intention shonld be frustrated by.the meriied 
cQntempt attached to aaonyftions iziA^rmaticm, iiiclinBB me to 
add my name, though aware that it tian claim aó «Bit&érity 
with a Btnuig<er. 

ï am. iïitjf 
" YoUÍr obédient «efvtuit, 

'* táiLip iTititoí.** 

Captain Montreville rëad thit.lettet moré thiA once. It bote 
marks of such aincerity that he knew not how to doubt of ttte 
intelligence it gave ; and he perceived with dimaay that the 
businesB which he had considered as closed^was aafaraiever 
from a concluBÍoii; for how cbnld he acoept a ikvotir Whadiha 
hadbeen wamed to conaider aa the wages of diahonoar^ Fdr 
Laurahehadindeedtiofear. She waa no lésa lafe in hM^ owti 
virtáe and diacretion^ tiian in the oontemptuoiiB pitý witíi 
which Bhe regarded Warren. Thia letter would tmt her npon 
her guard against leaving the houae i/v ith him, which Gaptain 
MontreviUe now recollected that he had often BoHcited her to 
. do^ upon pretence of taldng thé air in faÍB carricle* 

. Bút muBt hê Btill linger m London ; BtiU be cheated .wi^ 
Vain hopes ; Btili fear for the friture BufaBÍBtencë of hia difiá; 
BtiU approach the verý vêrge of poverty^ ; iwrfaapB he obligad 
to défónd her rig^tB bv a tedioUB law-Buit f His heart ahnk it 
the proBpect> áud he threw hinÍBelf on a seat^ dÍBebiuolate imd 
cheerleBs. 

He had long been in the hahit of aeeking relief írem ev«ry 
painfhl feeliiig in the tendemeBé of Lauráy— ^findmg In her 
ehduring apirit a^Bu^^rt to tiie weakneB% of hÍB Dwn ; aiiá he 
nowBought herin the conviction thátBhe Woald ei^erdi»- 
cover Bome advantage to be dráwn from thÍB dÍBappointment. 
or lightén it to him by her áfifectionate qrmpatfay. He knodrod 
.at her door. She did not ánawer. ^e Cwled faeri Ali wiB 
.Bilent. He hmg thé bell, aud inquired wheiher ahe . waB be- 
low^ and waa answered l^at Bhe had gone out with.Mr. Wat^ 
.ren in his curricle two hours before. The unfoftu^ate fiitiiër 
heard no móre. Wildlý Btríking hia hand upon hiB breaBt^ Ihë 
ÍB loBt I he cried, and Btink to tíie ground. The Uood bnrdt 
violently from hia mouth and noBtrilB, and he becamd vdr 
eensible. 

The íhmily were hooh kBBembliQKl aniund him ; aad a stt^gwiii 
bein^ procuredyhe declaréd tiiatMontrfvillehadburBt ablood- 
vesáel, and ihát nothing bulb the utmoBt care ánd quiet 
Gouldjiave hÍB lifê. Mrs. Dawkins, with great hunumity^ a#- 
tehded iiim henBÍf, venting in whtBpera to tiie raígeon h«r 
compaiBÍon for MQntreville, aad her indignation against the 



iiii&ati&rstl'€(Siíá4ffte bf ÍÁún., whom irlte fttmáed m« nefihón» 
tical hyjpócrite, ágaitiBt whoin hei- wrath-wa« the stroBger be* 
^se sné ccmld never hare suBpected her. 

MTóntreville no «ooner retirrned to recollection, than he dt- 
^tfféd Mb i^olntion instantiy to set otf in search of hii child. 
In vaiít did Ihe surgeon ex|)06tnlate, and assttre him that hit 
life would be the forfeit : his only answer was, why should I 
t^ve ? Bhe is Ibst. In trarsuaiice of his design^ he tried toHse 
nom the béd on which hehad bean laid ; b"Ut eíchausted natnre 
leíused to second him, and he again sunk back insensible. 

-"When MoritpeviUe called in Portland-street, the servanthad 
deceived him in saying thtt Wárren was not at home. íle 
was not only in the house, but expecting the captain^s visit. 
«bd preparea tp take advantage of it, for the accomi^ishment 
of %e honourable scheme of whieli he had boa^t^d to his as» 
«óciatës. As floon, therefore, as the servant had disposed of 
MontiBVÍlle, Warren mounted his curricle, which was in wait- 
Íng at a little distance, and driving io Mrs. Dawkins's, in- 
formed Laura that he had been sent to Yter by her father, who 
proiKMed carrying her to see the British Museum, and for that 
purpose was waiting her arrival in Portland-street. Entirely 
unsuspicíous of any design, Laura accoinpanied him without 
tentation ; and though Portland-street appeared to her greatly 
morê dístant than sbe had imagined, it was not till, having 
láken innumerable tums, she found herself in an open road, 
"tíulfr ahe began to suspect há: conductor of having déceived her. 

Whither have you taken me, Mr. Warren? she inquired. 
This road does not lead to Portland-street. 

Gh yes, it does, answered Warren, only the way is a little 
circuitous. 

Let us immediately rëtum to the straight one then, said 
Laura. My fether will be alarmed, and conclude that some 
accident has happened ts us. 

Sorely, my chamiiiíg Miss MontreviUe, said Warren, stiU 
«ontiitmng to drive ort, you do nOt fear to trustyourself with me. 

Fear f/ou / repeated Laura, with involuntáíy disdain. No, 
tet I am át a loss to-gúess what has encouraged you to make 
ipe the companion of so silly a frolic. I suppose you mean 
^ftni for an ingenious joko upon my father. 

No,''pon my soul, said the beau, a little alarmed by the 
%tenmess ef her manner, I mean nothing but to have an op- 
portunity of telling you Jhat I am quite in love witJi you,— •" 
dying for you,— faith I am. 

^ í'oú shoúld first have ascertained, answered Laura, with 
inéffóble scorn, whether I was likely to think the^ecretwolrth 
á -hearíng. I desire you wiU inatantly retum; 

H» perfcet composure of Laura's look andmauner (for feel- 
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ing no alarm^ she showed none) made Warren conclude that 
«he waa not averse to being detained ; and he thought it only 
necessary that he should continue to make love> to induce her 
quietiy to submit to go on for another half mile, which would 
bríng them to a place where he thought she would be secure. 
He began, therefore, to act the lover with all the energy he 
could muster ; but Laura interfupted him. 

It is a pity, said she, with a smiie of calm contempt, to put 
a stop to such well-timed gallantry, which is indeed just such 
as I should have expected from Mr. Warren's sense and deli- 
cacy. But I would not for the sake of Mr. "Warren's raptures, 
nor all else that he has to o£Per, give my father the least mo- 
mentary pain, and therefore if you do not sufl^r me to alight 
thïs instant, I shall be obliged to claim the assistance of 
passengers on an occasion very little worthy of their notice. 

Her contumelious manner entirely undeceived her com- 
panion in regard to her sentiments ; but it had no other effect 
upon him, except that of adding revenge to the number of his 
incitements ; and perceiving that they were now at a short 
distance from the house whither he intended to convey her, he 
continued to pursue his way. 

Laura now rose from her seat, and seizing.the reins with a 
force which made the horses rear, she cooUy chose that mo- 
ment to spring from the curricle, and walked back towards 
the town, leaving her inamorato in the utmost astonishment 
at her self -possession, as well as rage at her disdainful treat-^ 
ment. 

She proceeded tiU she came to a decent-looking shop, where 
she entered ; and, begging permission to sit down, dispatched 
one of the shop-boys in search of a hackney-coach. A carriage 
was soon procured, and Laura, concluding that her father, 
tired of waiting for her, must have left Portland-street, de- 
sired to be driven directly home. 

As she entered the house, she was met by Mrs. Dawkins. 

So, miss, cried she, you have made a fine spot of work on't, 
You have murdered your father. 

Good heavens ! cried Laura, tuming as pale as death, what 
is it you mean ? where is my father ? 

Your father is on his death-bed, miss, and you may thank 
your moming rides for it. Thinking you were off, he burst a 
blood-vessel in the fright, and the doctor says, the least stir in 
the world will finish him. 

Laura tumed sick to death. Cold drops stood upon her fore- 
head ; and she shook in every limb. She made an instinctive 
attempt to ascend the stair but her strength failed her, and 
she sunk upon the steps. The sight of her agony changed in a 
moment Mrs. Dawkins's indignation into pity. Don't take on 
eo; miss^ said she ; to be 9ure you didn*t meaa i{. If he is kept 
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qmet, he may mend still, and now f bat yott*ie come back too. 
By the bye, I may aa well nm up and tell hin}. 

Oh stop ! cried Laura, reviving at once in the audden dread 
ihat sach incautious news would deetroy her father. StaVy 
•aid she^ preraing with one hand her bnrsting fmhetíáf wiuJe 
with the other she detained Mrs. Dawkiua. Let me think^ tittt 
we may not agitate him. Oh no ! I cannot think ; aad lean- 
ing her head on Mrs. Dawkins^s shoolder, die barst into an 
agony of tear», 

These salatary tears restored her recollection, and she in« 
qaired whether the sorgeon, of whom Mra. Dawkina had 
tpoken, was stiU in the house. Being answered, tíiat he waa 
in Montreville'B apartment, she sent to beg tibat he would 
• tpeak with her. He came, and ahe entreated him to inform 
ber father, with the caution which his situation required, that 
the was retnmed and safe. She followed him to the door of 
Montreville*s apartment, and stood listening in trembUng ex- 
pectation to every thing which stirred withm. At laat 9& re* 
ceived the wished-for summons. ^e entered ; she 0prang to« 
wards the bed. 

My child! cried Montreville, and he clasped her to his 
boBom, and sobbed aloud. When he was able to speak, Oh, 
Laura ! said he, tell me again that you are safe, and say by 
what miracle, by what unheard-of mercy^ have you escaped. 

Compose yotirBelf, my dearest father, for Heaven*B sake, 
críed Laura. I am indeed safe, and never have been in danger. 
Wbirai Warren found that I refused to join in his frolic, he did 
Bot attempt to prevent me from returmng home. 

She then bríefly related the affair as it had appeared to her, 
Buppressing Warren'B rhapBodies, fromthe fearof irrítatingher 
father ; and he, perceiving that she considered the whole as a 
frolic, ÍTÍvolouB m itB intentíon, though dreadful in its eflfects, 
BUjSb^d her to remain in that persuasion. She pasBed the night 
by hÍB bed-BÍde, devoting every moment of his disturbed repose 
to fervent prayers for his recovery. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

From feverÍBh and intemipted sleep, Montreville awoke un- 

refreshed ; and the surgeon^ when he repeated his visit^ again 

alarmed Lanra with representationB of her fathers daugeri and 

assurances that nothing but the most vigilant attention to his 

quiet could preserve his life. The anguish with which Laura 

Iistened to this sentence she suppressed, lest it should injurê 

her father. She never approached him but to bring conifprt ; 

0he spoke to bim cheerfuliy, while tbe tean forced themselveB 
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jiQ ]ber m^B ; . im^.AnUed Hpon hiitk whllc her heaii .¥r9» brotic'» 
mg. She felt iiirh^t Íie must Buffer, shoujd the tbougkt úipeút 
jo \^m that he waj9.about to leaVe.her Wthe -^oHd, usáieoded 
ai^^lóne ; and iih^ nevet iHesiioned- hts iUnevs to h|ln unieéli 
5H%tl^ yoke of bQÍp^- But of the datlger which ehe fttn^ve 
ib ^flguiBei MontreyiUe wenfuUy seueible ; aád tbough be fer- 
ibore t(>Jiho^l^r>y: j9,vo'^i^gJt explicitl^r^ hé eould not$ Uke 
í^Ty 8uppre«9 loB fearil. He would aoiíietiítiee fet^r.ently. Wisll 
Ihat he could see his child safe inthe protectionof Min* Doug* 
4j|B : jBknfL aoTfx^Mp^f whenXatara.was bending over. him in thé 
"^Hdgi^êt Bynip^^, he woQld clasp her jieck) Hxá ory, with 
«^ agony that ehook Mb wholé framej What-^h» what Will 

He jie^ed cgs^xifm, H Ipdiev^Jiow long Bêtb. De Gtmrcy w«« 
io reóiaiii in toWn» and jtic{itíred every hourwhethet Mon^ 
jagpíe ^wf^9 not. ..rlstjïr»^. FnU weU 4id. Laura guesB the 
mournM meaning pf théKe qneetiénB. . FnU well did they ^ 
mind. her^ that wheti the De Courey faiiUly leítIiOBdon> c^e 
ovith hej: lyitXHg ftthejt.wQUJtid, amidBt this poúulóilB MrildemeBBi 
be alone. She anticipated the last scene of thÍB aad tragedy ; 
w|ien> eunidit bttsy th^uiaadB|> Ben^kMM c&r^ woiúd be her 
9ple cpinpanioh. Bhe looked S>ftvard to ité clOBe, when eveft 
tins sad socie^ would be withdlfawii. Human fbHátude eould 
not support the pt({Bjpect; and.Bhe wm^ld rush íroiti faerfa* 
ther^s pr^sej^e^ to give Veat tp ngonieB t>f 'Borrow. 

But the piety of Laura eould half iavM «ásfbrtune witli the 
<^hai:jBjDter of blesfiing ; as the fnifils.wládh rine to darken the 
evening sun are themsélvee tinged withherglory. She csaUed 
to mind jihe g^i^ouií asBunatee which Mito Íhé afSicted Who 
Buffer not by their o.wn guilt.or foUy.ftB ihe favotirc^ of Hea* 
jen ; aiid the more her eartíily ootinetttiiiB.Beemed dissolvjBig, 
thie more did dhe strive to acquaint herBelfvWÍth Him) ftom, 
whose caire no acdident j&an. sever. Tó ^s em ebe fërvetttly 
committed her fath^r; praying that n^ felÍBh indtdgeBce (x 
her grief might embitter his djfepairturei «íld liaíAvitig by her 
fortitnde to convince him th'at she was able to struggle with 
the storm from which he wa84;io longer to shelter her. 

The day succeeding that on which MontreviUe was taken 
iU, had been set apart íbr h Í^^WJ^l ^it to Mrs. De Courcy ; 
and Laura's note of moumfiil apology was answered by a 
,]^d Tiait froiíi Harri^t. Utic&olieiouB of the.«hi^ cira#e c^ lier 
^^ther's impatie^ce for Mdntague's retum^LaUrft.wJi^Jttg to 
be. . tíië bearer of inteUigenee which .ehe feue w woUld cheer 
feiÍD, inqiiired finxioudily when Miss De Courcy expected her 
.b^ther. But Dq Courcy*s motions dependeid upon the spirits 
ef I^s venerable friend, and Harriet knew not when he might 
be.l^ble to leave Mr. Wentworth. It was even uncertain 
yrïiíiíhsrt For ttie preBent, he woal'd rêtam to tonnii «t «ll» is 



» iíMlier.w«eklEn.JDeCinlR^ manl io^4ÊÊik^wtt.MtlÊmé 
ttfBÚ*^ ÍMám mrftoiMd tiik impl^uiiig aew* to ker llithert 
úm did Aoi Mine thftiNirtíciilar time of Btm. De CoQrc3r*e 4e« 
pártar^» eiid ábe lofflnred Ui^ itiil confldeiiliy to expect tiie 
retÉm óf lúi fimmrite. 

. Tbe next dáir bnnighi a letter froih De Cottr^ ïátOÊEÍf, flill 
ofaflfectionetëAdidéidefortiiecept&in'elieelra ttiida|vút«{ 
bttt eTÍdeiitlt -vrrítten iá igaoEanoe of the ftttai change wMclí 
ÍMá taken puuie aiiioe fait departbre. In thia letter &e aame 
ef Lasrá win not in^itifnied, not even in a conunon ëon^^ 
ibeiit^ and MontreTille remarked to her thia omieeion. 

He haa forgotten it^ aniwered Laaim, — hie warm heart ii 
Ibll ef hia firioid'B dietreea and ytmêy and haa net room for 
inere eeremony:. 

I hope, aaidHfontreiiille) etnpAiatically, that ia not ttie ifeaaon. 

What ia then tiie reáeon f inqnifed LltQra ; bnt Montreville 
did not epeaki and abe thoutht no more of De' Courty*e little 
omiesion. 

Her fiiilftr, indeed>.for &é preiienty occitpied almoat all her 
éarthiy tiiaaij^tai ttnd^eten hei* pray^ft i-oíe more fireqnently 
Ibr him tUan M^ bereeif . Except durlng tíie vieita of the eor» 
geon^ ehe wíw Mbi^itt>iilë!*s eole attendant : and^ regttidleee 
ef fiitigae, ahe paaaed every night by hie bed-sidey every day 
in miíiiatering to Ina comfort^ If wom ont with watchibf , 
tííB dropt aaleep, eha itarted afain at the elighteet motion, 
9aá obatínately teikeed to eeei in her OMm chamber & leeé in« 
tennpted repoee. No, thonght she, let my strength eerve me 
#klle I have dntieB to pefforiii, while yet my fttther iivee to 
need my efibrts ; then may I be pehnitted to eink to early 
ttatf and tfae weary labonfer^ whilé yet ít la moxning, be 
called to reoeite fais hite. 

Tie deeertion of HaigravG, whom ehe had loved witíi all 
tbe ardonr of a warm heart and a fervid imatinatión, thé 
^bÊák bf. her fttther eo fkát s^iproaching, her aepar&tion ftv)m 
every living being with whom ehe could claim íHendehip or 
tedred) eeemed eignala.ibr her to wátíidraW her affebtione 
6oni á ilrorid wfaere die wonld eóon háve nottynf left to love 
and to cheriidi. . 

And be itao> tfaonght ake; lët meno knger grovel heré in 
iearch Of object^ i^hibh earth haa ndt to ofi»r— oljects flited 
for nabonnded and nnbi^ngeáble reg&rd. ï^ Tet fne pee«- 
riehly niect wliat íbi» world really hás to to give^ the oppor- 
tnm'ty to prepare fbr a better. This it beatoWs ev<$n on 
me; and a few childish banblee aré áll elise that it refeêrves 
íot tbtme wlio worship it with all their sonl, and stréngth, &nd 

mnid.. • V i* 

No mortal can exist vdthout forming some wish or h<>pe. 
hmmá h€f^ tiMt ibe elioiad Hve while Ae coolA be QMforto 
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herfather; and ehe msked th&t she might not survive liim* 
Qne oidv other wish she had, and that was for De Courcy'f 
vetnm ; for M ontreviUe, whose Bpirits more than shared his bo-* 
dily langonr, now seldom spoke, bnt to express his longing for 
the presence of his favonrite. Laura continued to cheer him 
with a hope that she no longer felt ; for now three days only 
remained ere Mrs. De Conrcy was to quit London. The de- 
pitfture of their ÍHends Laura resolved to conceal from her fa- 
ther, that^ believing them to be near^ he might feel himself the 
less forlom ; and this she thought might be practicable, -as he 
had never since his illness expressed any wiái to quit his bed, 
or to see Miss De Courcy when she came. 

In Montreville^s darkened apartment, without occupation 
but in her cares for him, almost without rest^ had Laurá passed 
a week, when she was one moming summoned from her me- 
lancholy charge, to attend a visitor. She entered the parlour. 

Mt. De Courcy ! she exclaimed, springing joyíully to meet 
him ; thank Heaven you are come ! 

Bnt not with eqnal warmth did De Conrcy accost her. The 
repnlsive look she had given him at parting was still íresh 
in his recollection ; and, with a respectfíil distant bow, he 
expressed his sorrow for Captain MontreviUe's ilbiess. 

Oh^ he isill, indeed ! said Laura, the faint hectic of plea- 
sure fading suddenly from her cheek. Eamestly as he longed 
for your retum ; and we feared, said she^ with a violent effort 
suppressing her tears, we feared that yon might not have come 
till — till aïl was over. 

Surely Miss MontreviUe, said De Courcy, extremely shocked, 
snrely you are causelessly alarmed. 

Oh no, cried Laura, he cannot live ! and no longer able to 
contain her emotion^ she burst into a passion of tears. 

Forced entirely from his guard by her grief> Montague threw 
himself on the seat by her. 

'Dearest of himian bcings, he exclaimed^ oh that I could 
shield thee from every sorrow ! 

But absorbed in her distress, Laura heeded him not ; and 
the next moment, sensible of his impmdence, he started from 
her side, and retreated to a distant part of the room. 

As soon as she was again able to commandherself, she went 
to inform her father of De Conrcy's arrival. lliough told with 
the gentlest caution, Montreville heard the news with extreme 
emotion. He grasped Laura^s hand ; and, with tears of joy 
streaming down his pale cheeks, said, — ^Heaven be praised! I 
flhall not leave thee quite desolate. 

Laura herself felt less desolate ; and she rejoiced even for 
herself, when she once more saw De Courcy seated beside her 
father. 

It was pnly the moming before; that a letter from Harhet 
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liad infonned her brother of Montreville's illness and of Lanra's 
distress. To hear of that distrefw, and to remain at a dia- 
tance, was impossible; and Montag^ue had leffc Mr. Went- 
worth's within the hour. He had travelled all night; and 
without even seeing his mother and BÍster^ had come direct to 
Captain MontreviUe^s lodgings. He was shocked at the death* 
like looks of Montreville, and still more so at those of Lanra. 
Her eyes were smik, her lips coloorless, and her whole ap* 
pearánce indicated that she was wom out with fatignie .and 
wretchedness. Yet De Coarcy felt, that ncver in the blÍM>m 
of health and beauty^had she been so deár to him, and scaroeïy 
could he forbear from addressing her in the accents of compa»* 
tion and of love. MontreviUe wishing to speak with tiim 
alone^ begged of Laura to leave him for a while to De Conrcy '• 
care^ and endeavour to take some rest. She objected that 
Montague had himself need of rest, having traveUed aU night ; 
hut when he assured her, that even if she drove hám away he 
would not attempt to sleep^ she consented to retire, and seek 
the repose of which she was so much in want. 

When they were alone, MontreviUe showed De Courcy the 
waming letter ; and related to him the baseness of Warren 
and the escape of Laura. Montague listened to him with in- 
tense interest. He often changed colour, and her Ups quivei9d 
w;ith emotion ; and> when her father described the manner in 
which she had accompUshed her escape, he exclaimed with 
enthuBÍasm, Yes, she is saperior to every weakness^ as she is 
alive to every gentle feeUng. 

MontrevUle then d welt upon her unremitting care of him— 
on the fortitude with which she suppreseed her sorrow, even 
while its violence was perceptibly injuring her health. 

And is it to be wondered at, said she, that I look forward 
with horror to leaving this lovely exceUent creature in such a 
world, alone and friendless ? 

She shaU never be friendless, cried De Courcy. My mother, 

my sister, shall be her friends, and I wiU He stopped 

abniptly, and a heavy sigh burst from him. 

Becovering himself, he resumed, You must not talk so des- 
pondently. You wiíl long live, I trast, toenjoy the blessing 
of sach a child. 

MontreviUe shook his head, and remained sUent. He was 
persuaded that De Courcy loved his daughter, and would fain 
have heard an explicit avowal that he did so. To have se- 
cared to her the protection of Montague wouldhave destroyed 
the bittemess of death. Had Laura been the heiress of mU- 
lions, he would have rejoiced to bestow her and them upon De 
Courcy. But he scomed to force him to a declaration, and re- 
spected her too much to make an approach towards offerin^ 
her to any ma»'f i^oceptance* 



Céttrey fVom fttí5\riiig án «ttachment ^hich he wás colivihced 
tkftt he felt. Wheii he coimidered liiB favohrite*É.traré réilectinir 
Ó&áráeter^ he Waii rather inclinëd tobëlieve thát hê wá» eán- 
tioiiiiiy Bscertítiiiing ttie temper and habits of the womait wifh 
whom he nieant tó speiid hi0 life. Bnt the warmth of appro- 
blitioa with which he mentioned Laura, seemed to indicate that 
hi8 opinion of lier wils átreá% fixed. li waá posfiáble, too, 
Íbttt De Courcy ^yiehed to eécúre an iiiterefit in her regard be- 
fói« he Véntiiied folimally to petition for it. Whateverwaí 
the ftftfiBe êf Montague^B áileiice, the eáptain ánticipated the 
háppiest confieqiiences frOm his renewed iiitert-ourBe wiih 
Iiáura ; ftnd he resdlved that he "^&alá not, by any indeliéáte 
tíiteff^énce> oompel him to precipitate his deckhttibii. He 
titerefbre changed the conversatiOn, by kMjuiringr when Mrs. 
De COTirëy was to leave to^. Montague ansiÁrered, that as 
he had not seen his mother since his return, he did nót éxadtl^ 
kiiow "iíhéLt tiífae wa» flxed for her departtire; but, %Áá he, 
whenever she goës, I shall only attefid ner to -Norwoófl, aiia 
l«tulTi on the mêtént; nor will I-qúit you ágáin,^ tiFl ýou are 
flluch, much better, ortill you will no longersufferme to stay. 

Montreville received this promise with gratitude aiid joy ; 
IbM De Courcy peitiuaded himself, that in making it, he Was 
ttfctuated fchieflý by ittotives of friendslMp arid humanity. Hé 
l^mained with Montreville tiU the day was far advanced, aiid 
then went to tafte a late dinner in Audley-stréet. 

Next moming, and for several succeeding dáys, he tetumed-, 
and spent the greater part of his time in attending, comforting, 
Aiid amufiing thé invalid. He prevailed on his mother to delay 
her departure) that he might not be obli^ed immediately to 
teát^ his charge. He soothed the little impatiences of disëase ; 
contrivëd liiëá&l to mitigate the oppréssiveiies» 'ef debility ; 
knew how to exhilarate the hour of ease ; atíd watched thé 
jd^onlent, well known to the sicfcly, whën amusemerit becomes 
&tigue. 

Laura repaid these attentións to heí fEthef with gititittide 
mittttei-áfile. Oflen did ^e wish to thank De Courcy as he 
teserved; but #he felt that her acknowledgments must fhll 
far short of her feelings and of his deserts, ifthey "^ere not 
iiia'de with a wármth, Wh'ich to a man, and to a young man> 
ihe revolted írom expresBing. She itiiagined, too, that to diie 
Who sought for fHenaship, mere gratitude might be mortilyirig ; 
ánd that it might wound the generous nature of Montague to 
be thánked as a benefactor, where he wisheá to be loved as aA 
equal. She tberefore did not speak of, or but slightly nien* 
tioned, her o'^n and her father's oWigatioiwí to him ; bat she 
Itove to repay them in the way which wonld have be<w móst 
acceptable to himseif, by eveiy mai'k of ^<^fidence aad $Q'9é* 
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tbxáá «xcitii itílliidity At all itainglefl witíi lieir fef ard for De 
Ooorey. Bnt, ixMifiihed to her own breast. her fr&tittide be- 
eamé tHe élrdtiger; taá if iiiie had now iíajd á heárt tó give, to 
Motttagoe it ^uld ime bëeh jfíéely given. 

Mcaawhile the «|iinté of MontreviUe lightened of a bearT 
ipad> by tbe ainmriuice tiiát. eVen in eaaé of hia deaih; hia 
dtaithtei'.miiild hftVe a firiená Í6 êbmforl ánd prbtect her. Ria 
health began to impiore; he was also able tb riee ; aná one 
éfyj witii thft aMatante of Montagae'a artn^ nirprÍBed Lann 
l^tii % Tiait in thé paHxydh the heárt of Laum lirelled with 
tmia|ii»rt when she flHW iiiBÍ once áiore occn|)y his accuatotned 
•eat m tiie Ílanii^'*i>oOm> aiid r^ééiréd litni ás oneretamed 
ftimi tiie iT&ve. €^e sat by him^ iiolding hia Íiand betweeli 
hÉr owii» bat diá Hot try tó épeáií. 

If it wGttld aot mhke yon jealoni; Lamra, Sáid Mdhirevilte^ t 
ihiniid t^ yoti that Mr. De Conrey is ú, bet^r littnie than you 
ahs. I liAVe rëeréited wondérRi&y éínce he tmdeiiool the 
aftre of me. MoHi indééd tiiáii I thouglit I Hhonld erer hare 
Sene. 

Lanra answered only by glánêhig iitK^ti t)e Cdti^ á iw» Of 
hMrt-Mt bêneTOlettce ann pleasore. 

jAd yet> isaid Montagúei it ie aUegéd, fhát no atténtioiu 
téta «mr onirii iest nre bo efibctnal as thóse wiiich we receive 
ftmil tiie other."How eiieáply i^onid l)odilý lítifferhif; pnrchaee 
tife ýfifinpt^ff thé e&dé&rments óf^the name t)f Lanra rose to 
hhi Íipaí but iM litippireaBed it^ aná cháiiged the e^tpreBBÍon to 
-<*4Bi amiábl& Woman. 

, la it ii^ieed BO ? «idd Lanra^ i«i8iiig her eyêe ihli óf ératelhl 
tmra to Itía faee. Oh, ihen, if sicknesd or Borrow ever be^ottr 
portion, may yoor kindneBfei here Í)é re|)kid hy iome spint of 
pnaee lii #Oliiiiii*l fettt^—ëome gentieneÉB yét more femitiioe 
tittii Oé Conreyis. 

Ite e&tbnidai^ lof graUtnde Kad hiitTÍed LïitiTa ihto ti 
ihttmth whieh the ne^ momeht éovered her ^th eoniluiion ; 
4iiid tf» wilMrevr he^ ëyed h-oin Dé Ooëi'cy^ filce befóre she 
Íiad time to remark the eílfect of tiiese, the Wrst words of etiio- 
timi tet evet tiie hjid addteiiBed tó hiiii. Thé transport ex- 
dled by tiie Éoéc^t of hël* exbre^i^ioné, ánd thé eóiiáiai áppro- 
]MftMo& tvhieh they Impiieá, ihBtantly gave waý to extremé 
\ JM^tiieatiitti. 

I áhe iflriBlKM, thOnght hei that Boine wofhán ibaý tepáy me. 

€fe i^&^láf theii^ iiot oniý ifHth indifiet^ce,bt]t with plettBtire, 
ine me ^ted to linother ; reeign me withóilt a paiii to 8ome 
liiile eoaimott-piiiee inBit>id piéce of Bweetiiésii, ith§ |fv& her 
4itfble eeif to ohe who ëotild better feel her váine; 

06 Génrey 4iád neveif êd«Sa^ hÍB pielbréiicë fbi* Liitii'a : he 
^^mMtefitlttiedttiltoáecÍaíeité Yet 10 ftii «iftt fthft 
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had not a wish to secure it for herself, gave him such acnte 
vexation, that he was unable to remain in her presence. He 
abruptly rose and took his leave. He soon^ however, re- 
proachêd himself with the unreasonableness of his feelings ; 
and retumed to his oft-repeated resolution, to cultivate the 
friendship, without aspiring to the love of Laura. He even 
persuaded himself that he rejoiced in her freedom from a pas- 
sion which could not be gratified without a sacrifice of the 
most important duties. He had a sister for whom no provi- 
sion had been made ; a mother, worthy of his warmest afifec- 
tion, whose increasing- infimiities required increased indul- 
gence. Mrs. De Courcy*s iointure was a very small one : and 
though she consented for the present to share the comforts of 
his establishihent, Montague knew her too well to imagine 
that she would accept of any addition to her income, deducted 
ÍTom the necessary expenses of his wife and family. His ge- 
nerous nature revolted from suffering his sister to feel herself 
a mere pensioner on his bounty, or to seek dear-bought inde- 
pendence in a marriage of convenience, a sort of bargain upon 
which he looked with double aversion, since he had himself 
felt the power of an exclusive attachment. 

Here eVBn his senseof justice was conceraed; for he knew 
that, if his father had lived, it was his istention to have saved 
from his income a provision for Harriet. From the time that 
the estate devolvea to Montague, he had begun to execute his 
íather's intentían ; and he had resolved, that no selfísh purpose 
should interfere with its fulfilment. Tlie destined sum, how- 
ever, was as yet little more than half collected, and it wasnow 
likely to accumulate still more slowly ; for, as Mrs. De Gourcy 
had almost entirely lost the use of her limbs, a carriage was 
to her an absolute necessary of life. 

Most joyfully would Montague have relinquished every 
luxury, undergone privation, to securethepossessionof Laura; 
buthe would nbt sacrifice his mother's health, nor his sister's 
independence, to an^ selfish gratification ; nor would he sub- 
ject the woman of hLs choice to the endless embarrassments of 
a revenue too small for its purposes. 

These reasons had determined him against addressing Laura. 
At their first interview he had been stmck with her as the 
most lovely woman he had ever beheld ; but he was in no fear 
that his aílfections should be entangled. They had escaped 
from a hundred lovely women, who had done their utmost to 
ensnare them, while she was evidently void of any such de- 
sign. Besides, MontreviUe was his old friend, and it was 
quite necessary that he should visit him. Laura's mannershad 
charmed De Courcy as much as her person. StiU might not a 
man be pleased and entertained without being in love P Fur- 
t^er acquaintance gradually laid open to hmi the great aiid 
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aoiiable qtialities of her mind, and was it not Dataral aiid pro- 
per to love virtue ? but tliis was not beiug in love. 

Symptoms at last grew bo strong npon poor De Coorcy, 
ibat he could no longer disguise them írom himself ; but it 
was pleasing to love excellence. He woald never reveal hía 
passion. It should be the secret ioy of his heart ; and why 
cast away a treasure which he migiit enjoy withont injory to 
any ? Laura's love, indeed, he could not seek ; bnt her fríend- 
ship he might cherish ; and who would excbange the friend- 
ship of such a woman for the silly fondness of a thousand vul- 
gar minds? 

In this pursuit he had ali the success which he could desire ; 
for Laura treated him with undisguised regard, and with that 
regard he assured himself tbat he should be satisfíed. At last 
Ihis secret joy, this treasure of his heart, began to mingle pain 
with its pleasure; and, when called away on his moumful 
errand to Mr. Wentwortb, De Courcy confessed, that it was 
wise to wean himself a little from one whose presence was 
becoming necessary to his happiness, and to put some restraint 
upon a passion, which from his toy was become his master. 
Short absence, however, had only increased his roalady ; and 
Laura in sorrow^ Laura grateful, confiding, at times almost 
toider^ seized at once upon every avenue to the heart of De 
Courcy : he revered her as the best, he admired her as the 
most amiable of human beings. Stilí he resolved that^ what- 
ever it might cost him, he would Tefrain from all attempt to 
gain her love; and he began to draw nice distinctíons be- 
tween the veri/ tender friendship with which he hoped to in- 
jpire her, and the tormenting passion which he must silently 
endure. Happily for the success of De Courcy's self-deceit, 
ihere was no rival at hand, with whose progress in Laura^s 
regard he could measure his own, and he never thought of 
asking himself what would be his sensations if her very tender 
^endship for him should not exclude love for another. 

A donbt would sometimes occur to faim, as to the pnidence 
of exposinghimseirto the unremitting influence of her chárms, 
but it was quickly banished as an unwelcome intruder, or 
silenced with the plea, that, to withdraw himself from Mon- 
treviUe on a sick-bed, would outrage fríendship andhumanity. 
He had, too, somewhat inadvertently, given his friend a pro- 
mise that he would not leave him till his health was a little 
re-established ; and this promise now served as the excuse 
for an indulgence which he had not resolutíon to forego. After 
escorting Mrs. De Courcy to Norwood, he pleaded this pro- 
mise to himself when he retumed to London without an hour's 
delay ; and it excused him in his own eyes for going every 
moming io the abode of Montreville, from wheuce he had sel- 
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áom Teloltiiion eúóhgk to áêpart, iill the Tetúin of nighi; drovë 
him away. 

Bfeanwhile, with ^he health of her father^ the dpirits of Lalira 
Tevived ; and conflidering it as an act of the higheet delf-de- 
nÍM in a domestic man to qttit his home — a literary mah to 
Imspend his Btndies — a young mail to become stationáry iix 
tíie apartinent of an invalid, ëhe exerted herself to the ntmost 
ïo cheer De Courcy's vohintary tUsk. She sometimes re- 
lieved hito in reading áloud, an accoihplifthment in whicH she 
excelled; Her pronunciátion was correct, hervoicé ^ried, 
poweríul and melodious, her conception rapid and accúratey 
while the éxpressioii Of her counteiiance was an animated 
comlnent Upon the author. 

De Courcy delighted to hear her sing t^e wild airs of hêl'iia* 
tive mountains, which she did with inimitable pátbor, though 
tHthout skilL 'Htet conversation, sometimed utëraryj somë- 
fiihed gtty^. tvas álMrays simply intended to please. Ýet, 
thongh voii of áll deáign to daz^le; ithap{)ened, shëkhewnot 
how, ttiat in De Courcy's company tóe was alway^more 
lively, more acute, than at other times. tíis rem&rks deemed 
iú imlock new stores in her mind ; and the '^tdn of thoúght 
tvhich he iiitroducted, she could always follow with peculiax 
ease and pleasure. Safe in her preference íbr another^ slie 
treated him with the mosí cordial frankness. Utterly iincpn- 
icious of the sentiment she inspired, she yet had an animat- 
ing confidence in De Courcy*B good will; and sometimeii 
jpleased herself with thinking, that, next to his mother and 
BÍster, she stood highest of wonien in his regard. No arts of 
the mostrefined coquetry could have ríyetted more dosely the 
éhains of the Íll-fated De Courcy; and thegratitude of thetm- 
conscioué Laura pointed the shaft which gave the death-wound 
to hÍB peace. 

How was Ít possible for her to imagine, thatthe same Behti- 
ment could produce a demeanour so opposite as De Courcy'fc 
tras ttom that of Hargrave. Hargravé nad beén accustomed 
to speak of her persohal diánns wlth rapture. De Coui"cy 
hád never máde them the subject of direct cotaplitoent ; he had 
even of lAtewhoUý discontinued those little gallantries which 
every bretty woman is accustomed to receive. ílargraýe 
bmittea ho opportunity to plead his pasBÍón ; aná ihough the 
presence of a tnird nerson of necessity preduded thiB tc^ic, Ít 
redtrainéd him not irom jP^azing upon Laura with án eagerniBBÍ 
fh)m which she shrunk ábáshed. De Courcy had tíever men- 
tioned love ; taá Lliura observéd thát, wheir liis glalices met 
hers, he would sometimes withdtáw .his eye with (as shé 
*{hoti:ht)'almodt wóihanly modesiy. ; Inher^vliteitttervierws 
with íïargráve, he had ever approached her with as much ve-^ 
heme&ce and fi:eedom of apeech aad maimer b» her ci4m dig*^ 
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maimer, except to render láin alittle more ailent— ft little 
more diatant ; and to personal famiUaríty» he aeemed to be if 
possibley more averse than herself ; for if nhe accidentally 
touched him, he coloured and drew back. 

Some of these circmnstances Montreville had remftrked» and 
had drawn from them inferences very different from thoae oi 
hÍB daugrhter. He was convinced that the preference of De 
Coorcy for Lawa had rísen into a passion» whichi for some 
mUaiown reason, he wished to conceal ; and he peroeived, by 
the ^ase of her behaviour, that Montague's aecret waa unmia- 
pected by her. Most anxiously did he wish to Imow the cauae 
of his favouríte*8 silence^ and to discoverwh^ther it waslikely 
to operate long. In Laura's absence^ he sometimes led the 
conversation towards the subject ; but De Courcy never im- 
p]X)ved the offered opportunity. Partly in the hope of inviting 
equal frankness» MontrevillQ talked pf his own aituatÍQn and 
loentioned the motive of his joumey to London. Montague 
inquired into every particular of the business, and rested not tiU 
he had found Mr. Bayuard's executor, and received from him 
an acknowledgment, that he had in his possession a voucher 
for the payment of MontreviUe's (fteen hundred pounda to 
Warren. ^ 

He nexty withont mentioning the matter to MontreviUe, 
caUed upon Warrep, with an intention finally to conclude the 
husiness ; thinking it iinpossible that, since the payment of the 
money was ascertained» he could refuse either to pay the Wr 
nuity, or refund the príce of it. But the disdain of Laura yet 
ranided in the mind of Warren» and he positively reíused to 
hring the affair to any conclusion» declaring, that he would 
Utigate it to the last sixpence he was worth : to which de- 
cli^ration he added an exceUent joke conceming the union of 
Si^tch príde with poverty . At this eiftx)ntery the honest blood 
of De Courcy boilea with indignation, and he was ou thepoi^t 
of vowing> that he too would beggar himself, rather than per* 
mit such infamous oppression ; but his mother, his si^ter, and 
Laura herself, rose to his mind, and he contented himself with 
thrêatening to expose Warren to the disgrace which he meríted. 

Warren now began to suspect that De Courcy was the cauae 
of Iiaura's contemptuous reception of his addresses, and, en- 
raged at his interference^ yet overawed by his majily appear- 
aoce and decided manner, beoame suUen, and refused io an- 
Bwer Montague's expostulations. Nothing remaine^ to be 
done^ and De Courcy was obUged to communicate to Montr^- 
viUe the íU success of his negociations. 

Bereft of aU hopes of obtaining justice^ which he had not the 
meana to eníbrce, MontreviUe becamemore anxiously desirou^ 
ÍQ i^ain «och aHdc^pee of heath aa mif ht enablé him to letnm 
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home. In his prefient state^ tiie joumey was impractícahle ; 
and he was convinced, that while he remained pent up in the 
polluted air of the city, his recovery could advance hut slowl;^. 
Some weeks must, at all events, elapse hefore lie could be in 
a condition to travel ; and to accommodate his funds to this 
prolgnged demand upon them^ he saw that he must have re- 
course to some scheme of economy yet more humble than that 
which he had adopted. 

He hoped^ if he could recover strength sufficient for the 
search, 'toikid in the suburhs some abode of purer air, and still 
more moderate expense than his present habitation. The 
former only of these motives he mentioned to De Courcy ; for 
though Montreville did not affect to be rich, he never spoke 
of his poverty . Various circumstances, however, had left De 
Courcy to guess at his friend's pecuniary embarrassments ; and 
he too had a molive which he did not avow, in the ofísT which 
he made to seek a more healthfíil residence for Montreville. 

.UnwiUing to describe the humble accomodation with which 
he meant to content himself, or the limited price which he 
could afford to offer for it, Montreville at first refused De 
Courcy's services ; but they were pressed upon him with such 
warmth, that he was obliged to submit, and Montague lost no 
time in fulfiUing his commission. 

He soon discovered a situation which promised comfort. It 
was in the outskirts of the town, a small flower-garden be- 
longed to the house, the ápartments were airy and commodious, 
the fumiture was handsome, and the whole most finically neat. 
The rent, however, exceeded that of Montreville's present 
lodgings ; and De Courcy knew that this objection would be 
insurmountable. ThatLaura should submit to the inelegancies 
of a mean habitation, was what he could not think of ; and he 
determined, by a friendly little artifice, to reconcile Montre- 
viUe's comfort with his economy. The surgeon had named 
two or three wceks as the time likely to elapse before Montre- 
viUe could commence his joumey. De Courcy paid in advance 
above half the rent of the apartments for a month, charging 
the landlady to keep the real rent a secret from her lodgers. 

As far asvthe author of these memoirs has been able to leam, 
this was the only artifice which ever Montague De Courcy 
practised in his life ; and it led, as artifices are wont to do, to 
consequences which the contriver neither wished nor foresaw. 

Much to his satisfaction, MontreviUe was soon settled in hia 
new abode, where De Courcy continued to be his daily visitor. 
A certain delicacy prevented Laura from endeavouring to pro- 
cure a reversal of her father's decree, issued in a moment of 
peevishness, that she should paint no more with a view to pe- 
cuniary reward. She felt that he had been wrong, and she 
shrunk j^m reminding him of it, tiU her lahours should again 
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bdcomê nécessary. Bnt, desironB of conveying to Mrs. De 
Coarcy Bome token of her remembrance and gratitude^ the em- 
ployea some of the honrs which Montague spent with her fa- 
ther, in labonring a picture which she intended to send to Nor* 
vood. The subject was the Choice of Hercules ; and to make 
her giít the more acceptable, she presented in the hero a picture 
of De Conrcy, while the form and countenance of Virtue were 
copied from the simple majestv of her own. The figure of 
Pleasnre was a fancied one, ana it cost the fair artist unspeak- 
ablelabonr. She could not portray what she would have 
shrunk írom beholding — a female voluptuary. Her draperíes 
were always designed with the most chastened decency : and. 
after ^l her toih eveu the form of Pleasure came sober and 
matronly from the hand of Laura. 

Designing a little surprise for her fríends, she had never 
mentioned this picture to De Courcy ; and as she daily stole 
Bome of the hours of his visit to bestow upon it, it advanccd 
rapidly. Montague bore these absences with impatience, but 
Montreville, who knew how Laura was employed, took no no- 
tice of them,and De Courcy durst not complam. 

Three weeks had glided away since MontreviUe's removal 
io Ms new lodgidgs, and he remained as much as ever anxi- 
ouB, and as much as ever unable to guess De Courcy's reason 
for concealing a.passion which was evidently increased every 
day. He recollected that Montague had of late never met 
Laura but in his presence, and he thought it natural that the 
lover should wish to make his first appiication to his mistress 
herseif. He had an idea that the picture might be able to as- 
8i6t the denouement which he so ardently desired : and with 
this view he privately gave orders, that when Mr. De Courcy 
came he should be ushered into the painting-room, which he 
knew would be empfy, as Laura never quitted him tiU De 
Courcy arrived to take her place. 

Next moming Montague was shown into the room which 
he had himself destined for Laura, and for that reason, sup- 
pliéd with many little luxuries which belonged not to its 
original fumiture. He looked around with delight on the 
marks of her recent presence. There lay her book open as 
she quitted it, aud the pencil with which she had marked the 
the margin. It was one which he himself had recommended^ 
and he thought it should ever be dear to him. On a table lay 
herportfolio and drawing materials; in a coraer stood her 
easei with the picture, over which was thrown a shawl which 
he had seen her wear. 

Not coneeiving that she could have any desire to conceal 
her work, he approached it, and raising the covering, stood for 
a moment motionless with surprise. The next, a thousand* 
sensations, vague but delightful, darted through his mind; 



them, Í& ttêp approached ylac^ ever i^P^S^ P^ CiWojí Iq 
e^f^r e^ctíttÍQiti a^4 lettiog thé «hf^wl di^p» he flew to*: 
wiMrdf th^ door to receive Laont* 

With rapture in bia ^ypk, but eonlbaiOB oa hia toogue., De 
Courcy paid hia coxnpliihentay and again tamed towiurdt tl|e 
picture. Laura apnwg forwara to prevent bim pKm X9ÍWB 
tl)e cóver. 

la thiii forbidde^ then 9 wÁé he. 

(^ yea, indee^s aiád La^, bluqhi9g> ym 9mat o^t U>ok fA 
it 

Cm yofjí \^ 80. miiphevii^mj ^ed Dfi Cpiiroy» «t deUgl^toA 
■mile pli^ying on h^a count^nan^^x «| to i^etwt me fneii A 
pleasure. 

I am aure, <|AÍd Laura, bliiahin^ ag%i]|,fg[id «till inorg í^^y, 
it pould give ýpu ijfp pleaaure in \t^ prfi.aent ftate. 

4nd { ^ Bure, md De Courcy; ard«m%> it wQpld give me 
n|ore pleaaure than I have language to expre^a. 

D^ Courcy'a eagmesfii and tfae conBciouaneaa qf ber own 
confuBÍon, made L&ura more unwiUing^ that Moiitague ahould 
diacover the cautae of both to be hie ow^ portrait» and actn- 
aUy tre^bUng with emotion, ahe wii, putting her hand Qn 
the ahawl to prevent him from raising it, 

Indeed I cannot ahow you this. There ia my pprtfoUo--^ 
look at any tning but thÍB. 

And what inference may I draw aa to tbe iulgect of a 
pictuFe which MisB MontreviUe wiU not Bho^ to the moat 
partial — the moBt devoted of her frienda ? 

My inference, repUed Laura, atiU bolding tbe ibiiw)> wbieb 
fHendship or cbar^ty -yirUl pénnit. 

And must I not remove thia perveiae Uttle hand ? aaid De 
Courcy, laying hia upon it ; for i^U prudence waa Ibrgottra i<i 
hÍB present emotion. 

Laura, a Uttle offended at hia perseveranoey gravely witfa- 
. drew her hand> and tumed itway, Bayingi Since my wiahea 
have no power, I shall make no other trial of Btrength. 

No pQwer ! cried De Courcy, foUowing her, they have moTQ 
foTiee tnan a thouaand arma. 

WeUy aaid Laura, a Uttle aurpriied by his nptaanery but 
turning uppn him a smile of gracioua reconciUation, your for- 
bearance may hereaíter be lewarded by a sight of thia im- 

gortant picture ; but leat you ahould forfeit your recompense, 
ad we not better remove írom temptatíon P 
She then led the way to the parlour, and De Counsy IbUow* 
ed her in a atate of agitation which could not be concealed. 
He waa abaent and restleBB. He ofken changed colonr, Beened 
aq^rcely aensible of wfaat '«irftfi addroiBed tp him, pr began to 
jrejply, and Ae unflniahed «e^tenoe died upon hia íipa. Atlaat> 
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'dtarthigr itp> be pleaded midden indi<ipodtionj and wad hurr)'« 
ing oway. 

Do not go away iU, and alone, said Lanra, kindly detaining 
him. Walk round the garden ; the freBh air wiU relieve you. 

No air will relieve me I said De Conrcy, in a voice of wretch- 
ednesa. 

What then can we do for you P said Laura, with afibctionate 
eamestness. 

What can ^ou do for me ! cried De Courcy ; oh, nothing, 
nothing but suffer me to go, while' yet I have tne power. 

He then wrung Montreville'B hand, and uttering something 
wMch hiB emotion made inarticulate, without venturing a 
glance towards Laura, he quitted the bouse, and retumed 
home in a state bordering on distraction. 

He shttt himself up in his chamber to consider of his situa- 
tion, if that can be called consideration which was but a con- 
flict of tumultuous feeling. That Laura Bhould have painted 
his portrait in a group where it held such a relation to her 
own ; that she should keep it concealed in an apartment ex- 
clusively appropriated to herself ; her alarm lest he Bhould 
examine it ; her alarm, which had at last risen to the most 
distressing height, IVom the idea of what De Courcy might 
infer, should he discover that hié own portrait was the cause 
of 80 many blushes ; the confiding, affectionate manner in 
which she treated him ; all conspirëd to mislead De Courcy. 
He felt a convictidn that he was beloved, and, in spite of 
himself, the thought was rapture. 

But wbat avaiied this discovery ? Could he Ibrget the jus- 
tice of his sister's claims, sacrifice to his selfish wishes the 
comfort of his mother, or wed his half-worshipped Laura to 
the didtresses of an eibbarrassed fortune ? Oh no, he cried ; 
let not my passíons involve in disaster those I love. 

Or could he lay open to Laurá his feelings and situation, and 
STle for her love, even while thëir union mustbe delayed ? Her 
attachment, he thought, was yet in its infancy, bora of gratl- 
tude, fostered by separátion from other sociely, and, for tlw 
present, pleasing in ita sensations, and transient in its nature. 
But he thought her cajjable of a loveasfervent, as deep-rooted 
as that which he inspired ; and should he wilftilly awaken in 
her peacefttl breast the cratings of such a passion as tortured 
his own ; see her spirits, her vigour of mmd, her usefulness, 
perhaps her health, give Way to the sickness of " hope de- 
ferred ?" No, rather let her retum to the indifference in which 
he foufld her. Or, should he shackle her with a promise, pf 
wMch tonour might extort a reluctant Mfilment, after the 
affection which prompted it Was perhaps withdrawn from 
him ? Or «hould he Imger on ft-om aáy to day in vain endea- 
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vours to conceal hii affection^ dÍBhonourably sporting with the 
tendemess of the woman he íoyed, his ill-suppressed feelingá 
every hour offering a hope which must every hour be disap- 
pointed ? No, the generous heart of De Courcy would sooner 
suffer a thousand deaths. 

But could he retum, could he see again this creature, now 
more than ever dear to him, and stifle the fondneds, the an- 
guish which would rend his bosom at parting ? Impossible ! 
He would see her no more. He would tear at once from 
his heart every hope, every joy, and dare at once all the 
wretchedness that awaited mm. In an agony of despera-» 
tion he rung for his servant, ordered his horses, and inan houj 
was on his way to Norwood, with feelings which the criminal 
on the rack need not have envied. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The next moming, while MontreviUe and his daughter were 
expecting with some anxiety the arrival of their daily visitor, 
a note was brought whichDe Courcy hadleftinAudley-street, 
to be delivered after his departure. Though nearly iUegible 
from the agitation in which it was written, it contained nothing 
bat the simple information that he had bëen suddenly obliged 
to leave London. It assigned no reason for his joumey ; it 
fixed no period for his absence ; and Montreville endeavoured 
to hope that his retum would not be distant. But day after 
day passed heavily on, and De Courcy came not. MontreviUe 
again began to feel himself a solitaiý, deserted being ; again 
became dejected; again became the victim of real debility 
and fancied disease. 

All Laiira's endeavours failed to animate him to cheerful- 
ness, or rouse him to employment. If he permitted her to re- 
main by him, he seemed rather to endure than to enjoy her 
presence, repressed with a languid monosyllable her attempts 
at conversation, or passed whole hours in listless silence. — 
Laura, who foreboded the worst consequences from the indul- 
gence ofthis depression, endeavoured to persuade him that he 
might now safely attempt a voyage to Scotland, and predicted 
beneficial effects from the sea air. But MontreviUe answered 
her with displeasure, that such an exertion would certainly 
destroy him, and that those who were themselves in high health 
and spirits could not judge of the feelings, nor sympathise 
with the weakness of disease. The reproach had no more 
justice than is usual with the upbraidings of the sickly ; for 
Laura*8 spirits shared every tum of he^ father's, though her 
stronger mind could support with graco the burden that 
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weigked his ïo the earth. She desisted^ howeveri from a sab- 
ject which she saw that, for the present, he would not bear, 
and confíued her endea^ours to persuading him to undertake 
8ome light occupation, or to walk in the little garden which 
belonged to the hoase. But even in these attempta the was 
commonly defeated, for Monti-eville would make no exertion, 
and the winter wiud, now keen and biting, pierced through 
hÍ8 wasted fomi. 

None but they who have made the melancholy experiment, 
can tell how cheerlesa is the labour of supporting the tpirít 
that will make no eiTort to sustain itself, of soliciting the 
languid smile, oiTering the rejected amusement, or stríving^ 
with vain ingenuity, to enliven the oft-repnlsed conversation. 
They only know who have tried it, what it is to resist con- 
tagiouB depression — to struggle against the eíTects of the 
complaining voice, the languid motion, the hopeless aspect ; 
what it is to suppress the sympathetic sigh, and restrain tho 
httle sally of impatience, so natural to those whose labours 
are incessant, yet unavailing. Such were the tasks which 
Laura voluntaríly prescríbed to herself. Incited by affection, 
and by a strong sense of duty, she soothed the fretáil humour, 
prompted the reluctant exertion, faimed the expiríng hope, 
and seized the favourable moment to soften by femimne 
tendemess, or exhilarate by youthful gaiety. 

Many motives may lead to one great effort of virtue. The 
hope of reward, the desire of approbation, a sense of ríght, 
the natural benevolence which still affords a faint trait of the 
image in which man was made— all, or any of these, may 
produce single, or even oft repeated acts deserving of praise ; 
but one principle alone can lead to virtuous exertions, per- 
severíng and unremitting, though without success. That 
principle was Laura*s ; and even while her endeavours seemed 
unwilling, she was content to employ all her powers in the 
task selected for her by the bestower of them. 

Montreville often reproached himself for the untimely 
burden which he was laying on the young heart of his daughter ; 
but he could make no effort to lighten it, and self-reproach 
served only to embitter the spirit which it failed of stimulat- 
ing to exertion. Fretftil and impatient, yet conscious of his 
injustice, and unwilling that Laura shsuld observe it, he 
would often dismiss her from his attendance, and spend whole^ 
hoTirs in solitary gloom. These hours Laura devoted to her 
picture, stealing, between whiles, on tiptoe, to the door of 
ner father's apartment, to listen whether ne was stirríng ; and 
sometimes retuming to knock gently for admittance. 

The picture, which was far advanced when De €ourcy left 
town, soon received the finishing touches ; and Laura lost no 
time in transmitting it to Norwood . She wrote an affectionate 
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letter to Harriet; ih which, after thanking her for all her 
kindnees, she offered her gift, and ádded, that to give her 
work a value which it would not otherwise have possessed, 
she had introduced the portrait of De Courcy ; and that, glad 
bf an opportunity of associating the remembrance of herself 
w*ith an object of iuterest, she had admitted her own re- 
semblance into the group. She apologised for the appearance 
of conceit which might attend her exhibiting her own form 
under the character of Virtue, by relating, with characteristic 
simplicity, that she had determined on her subject, chosen and 
hah-finished her Hercules, before she designed the figures of 
his companions; and she had afterwards thonght that her 
memorial would be more effectual if it contained fhe portrait 
of the giver. 

And you know, added she, that it would have been impos- 
Bible to mould my solemn countenance into the lineaments of 
Pleasure. 

In the singleness of her heart, it never occurred to Laura, 
that anything in the mutual relation of the figures of her piece 
stood in need of explanation. Had Hargrave fumished the 
model for her hero, she would probably have been a little 
more quick-sighted. As it was, she felt impatient to ahow 
the De Courcy famUy, not excepting Montague himself, that 
she was not íórgettul of their kindness ; and she chose a day, 
when the bright sunshine a little revived the spirits of Mon- 
treviUe, to leave him for an hour, and accompany the picture 
to the shop of the obliging printseller, that it might be packed 
more skiliUlly than by herself. 

After seeing it safely put up, she gave the address to WU- 
kins, who immediately exclaimed — 

So, ma'am, you have found out the secret which yon would 
not let me tell you ? 

What secret P inquired Laura. 

The name of the gentleman, ma'am, who bought your pic- 
tures. 

Was it De Courcy, then P 

Yes, ma'am; though to be sure it mightn't be the same. 
But I suppose you'U know him, ma'am. A tfdl, pleasant- 
looking gentleman. The pictures were sent home to Audley- 
street. 

Laura's countenance brightened with satisfaction, and she 
suffered her iuformer to proceed. 

I am sure, continued he, I managed thát business to the 
very best of my power, and, as one may say, veiy dexterously . 

Was there any occasion for management ? inquired Laura. 

Oh yes, ma'am ; for when he seemed very much taken with. 
the first one, then I told him all about you, just as í had it all 
from Mrs. Dawkins, and how you were so anxious to have it 
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9olá; and then he said he'd have it, and put the money into 
my hands ; and then I told him how you looked the very first 
day you brought it here, and that you were just ready to cry 
about it ; and then he said he must have a companion to it. 

The flush both of pride and vexation for once stained the 
transparent skin of Laura. Yet it was only for a moment ; 
and her next feeling was pleasure at the confirmation of the 
benevolent character withwhichher imagination hadinvested 
De Courcy. He had purchased her work when she was quite 
unknown to him, only, as she thought, from a wish to reward 
iodustry; and because he had been led to believe thtft the 
price was an object to the artist. Had another been the pur- 
chaser, she might have allowed something for the merit ot the 
piece ! but Laura was not yet cured of first imagining charac- 
ters, and then bending facts to suit her theory. Sooner than 
bate one iota from De Courcy's benevolence, she would have 
assigned to her picture the rank of a sign-post. 

She now remembered, that in her visits to Audley-street 
she had never seen her works ; and in her approbation of the 
delicacy which prompted De Courcy to conceal that she was 
known to him as an artist, she forgot thelittle prejudice which 
this concealment implied. De Courcy, indeed, was himself 
unconscioua that he entertained any such prejudice. He ap- 
plauded Laura's exertions ; he approved of the spirit which 
led a youn^ woman of family to dare, in spite of custom, to 
be useful. Yet he could not help acting as if she had shared 
the opinion of the world, and been herself ashamed of her la- 
bours. But this was a shame which Laura knew not. She 
wished not, indeed, to intrude on the world's notice — her 
choice was peaceful obscurity ; but, if she must be known; 
she wouldfar have preferred the distinction eamed by ingeni- 
008 industry, to the notoriety which wealth and luxuiy caa 
purchase. 

On her retum home, she found her father reading a letter 
whichhehad just received from De Courcy. It seemed wrítten 
m an hour of melancholv. The writer made no mention of re- 
turmng to town ; on the contrary, he expressed a hope that 
MontreviUe might now be able to undertake a joumey to 
Scotland. He besought the captain to remember him, to speak 
of him often, and to write to him sometimes ; he ended with 
these words — Farewell, my friend ; the dearest of my earthly 
hopes is, that we may one day meet again, though years, long 
years, must first intervene. 

So ends my last«hope, said Mohtreville, letting his headsink 
moumfully on his breast; De Courcy comes not, and thoumust 
be left alone and unprotected. 

The protection of so young a man, said Laura, avoiding to 
answer to a foreboding which «he consideredmerely as a sym- 
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tom of her fatber's decease, might not perhaps have appeared 
advantageous to me in the eyes of those who are unacquainted 
with Mr. De Gourcy. 

It would have given much comfort to my djdng hour^ said 
MontreviUe^ to consign thee to such a guardian — ^such a 
husband. 

A husband ! cried Laura, starting and tuming pale. Heaven 
be praised, that Mr. De Courcy never harboured such a thought. 

Montreville looked up in extreme surprise, and inquired the 
reason of her thank^lness. 

Oh, sir, she replied, we owe so much to Mr. De Courcy's 
friendship, that I should have hated myself for being unable 
to retum his affection ; and pity would it have been that the 
love of so amiable a being should have been bestowed in vain. 

Montreville íixed his eyes upon her, as if to seek for farther 
explanation, and continued to gaze on' her face, when his 
thoughts had wandered from the examination of it. After 
fiome minutes of silence, he said — Laura, yon once rejected an 
alliance, splendid beyond my hopes, almost beyond my wishes, 
and that with a man formed to be the darling of your sex; and 
now you speak as if even Montague De Courcy would have 
failed to gain you. Tell me, then, have you any secret attach- 
ment f Speak candidlyj Laura ; — ^you will not always have 
a father to confide in. 

Deep crimson áyeá the cheeks of Laura ; but, with the hesi- 
tation of a moment, sbe replied— No, sir, I have no wish to 
marry. I pretend not to lay open my whole heart to you ; but 
I may with trath assure you, that there is not at this moment 
a man in being with whom I would unite myself. I know you 
would not be gratified by extorted confidence. 
^ No, Laura, said MontreviUe, I ask no more than you wil- 
Imgly avow. L confide, as I have always done, in your pru- 
dence and integrit}^ Soon, alasl you wiU have no other 
guides. But it was my heart's wish to see you united to a 
man who could value and protect your worth — of late, more 
especially, when I feel that I so soon must leave you. 

My dearest father, said Laura, throwing her arm afíection- 
ateljr round his neck, do not give way to such gloomy for- 
bodmgs. Your spirits are oppressed by confinement — let us 
but see Glenalbert again, ana all will be well. 

I shall never see Glenalbert, said ^lontreviUe ; — and left 
alone in such a place as this, without money, without friends, 
without a home — ^wliere shall my child find safetjr or shelter. 

ludeed, sir, said Laura, though a cold shilddermg seized her, 
your fears have no foundation. Only yesterday, Dr. Flint told 
me that your complaints were without danger, and that alittle 
exercise would make you quité strong ag^ain. 
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MQnireyille shook his head. Dr. Flint deceives yon^ Laiira> 
said he, you deceive yoarself. 

NOy indeed, said Laara, thongh sfae trembled ; you look miich 
better, — ^you are much better. It is only these melancholy 
thoughtfit "vvhich retard your recovery. TYust yourself— tniBt 
me to the Providence which has hitherto watched over us. 
' I could die without alarm, said Montreville ; but to leave 
thee alone and in want — Oh ! I cannot bear it. 

Should the worst befal^ said Laura, tuming pale as alabas- 
ter^ think that I shall not be alone, 1 shall not want, for — her 
voice failed, but she raised her eyes with an exprewion which 
filled up the ennobling sentiment. 

I beUeve it, my love, said MontreviUe, but you feel these 
consolations more strongly than I do. Leave me for the pre- 
sent ; I am fatigued with speaking, and wish to be alone. 

Laura retired to her own room, and endeavoured herself to 
practise the trust which she recommended to her father. Her 
meditations were interrupted by the entrance of her landlad^, 
Mrs. Stubbs, who, with many courtesies and apologies, said 
that she was come to present her account. Laura, who al- 
ways had pleasure in cancelling a debt the moment it was in- 
curred, and who conceived no apology to be necessary from 
those who came to demand only their own, received her land- 
lníy very gracioDsly, and begged her to be seated, while she 
went to bring her father's purse. Mrs. Stubbs spread her biUs 
upon the table, and Laura, after examining them, was obliged 
to demand an explánation. 

Why, ma'am, retumed the landlady, there are fourteen gui- 
neas for lodgings for six weeks, and £10 15s. for victuals 
and other articles which I have fomished. I am sure I have 
kept an exact account. 

I understood, said Laura, that we were to have the lodgings 
for a guinea and a half a-week, and — 

A guinea and a half 1 cried the landlady, colouring with 
wrath at this disparagement of her property. Sure, miss, you 
did not expect to have lodgings such as these for a guinea and 
a half a-week. No, no ; these lodgings have never been let 
for less than four guineas, and never shall as long as my name 
is Bridget ! ^ 

Laura mildly pleaded her ignorance of those matters, and 
urged De Courcy's infonnation as an excuse for her mistake. 

To be sure, má'am, said the now pacified Mrs. Stubbs, no- 
body that know'd any thing of the matter, would expect to 
have such rooms for less than four guineas; and that was 
what the gentleman said when he took them ; so he paid me 
two guineas an4 a half advance for four weeks, aud charged 
me not to let you know of it ; but I can't abide any secret 
doÍBjgs ; and besidef , if I take only a guinea and a half from 
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YOUy where wsi$ I to look for the rest of my rent for the last 
tbrtíiight— for the young gentlemaii seems to naye taken lum- 
■elfoff. 

Laura Buffered her loquacious hoatesB to proceed without 
interruption, for her thought« were fuUy occupied. She had 
íncurred a debt greater b]r five guineas, than she had been 
prepared to expect ; and thiB sum waB^ in her present circum- 
BtanceSy of great importance. Yet her predominant feeling 
waB grateíiU approbation of De Cpurcy's benevolence ; nor did 
her hes^rt at all upbraid him with the consequences of his 
well-meant deception, "Kind, considerate Pe Courcy," 
thought she, " he had hoped that, ere now, we should have 
ceaaed to need his generosity, and even have bee^ removed 
from the poBsibility of discoverinff it." 

HecoUecting herself, she paid the landlady her iull demand : 
and, disQfiÍBSÍng her. sat dówn to examine what remained of 
hêr finances. All tnat she poss^esBed, she found, amounted to 
no more than a guinea and a few shillingB ; and, dropping the 
money into her lap, she sat gazinff on it in blank dismay. 

The poverty, wnose approach sne had bo long contemplated 
with a fearful eye, had now auddenty overtaken her. Hua- 
banded with whatever care, the sum before her could minÍBter 
only to the wants of a few hours. In her present habitation, 
it would Bcarcely purchase shelter for another night from the 
Btorm which a keen winter-wind was beginning to drive 
against her window. An immediate supply then was neces- 
sary ; but where could that supply be found ? It was too late 
to resort to the eamings of her own geniua. Painting waB a 
work of time and labour. No hasty production was likely to 
find favour amidst the competition of studied excellence. 
Even thehighest effort of her artmight long wait apurchaser; 
and teara fell from the eyes of {jaura while she reflected that, 
even if she could again produce a Leonidas, she ^iight never 
again find a De Courcy. 

To borrow money on her father'shalf-pay was an expedient 
which Laura had always rejected, aB calculated to load their 
Bcanty income with a burden which it could neither shake off 
nor bear. But even to this expedient she could no longer have 
recourse ; for Montreville had assured her, that, in his present 
state of heal^h, it would be impossible to mortgage his annuity 
for a single guinea. 

She núght raise a emall supply by stripping her beloved 
Glenalbert of some of its little luxuries and comforts ; but, 
IpQg befpre this revolting business could be transacted, she 
must be f^bflolutely pennyless. Nor did she dare, without con- 
Bultiug her father, to give prders for diamantling hÍ9 ho^ie. 
And Íiow should she infonp him of the necpssity for such a 
^acriflce ? Weakewea both in body and mind, ho w wpuld he en* 
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dure the privations that attend on real penury ? His naturally 
feeble spirits already cnished to the earth, his kindly temper 
already by anxiety and disappointment, tamed to gall, his 
^anxieties for his child alarmea even to anguish, how could be 
bear to leam that real want had reached him — ^had reached 
that dear child, the dread of leaving whom to poverty was 
poisoning the springs of h'fe within him ! 

He thinks he is about to leave me ? cried she, and shall I 
tell him that I must owe to charity even the sod that covers 
him from me ? No ; I will perish first ; and, starting from her 
seat, she pacedthe roomin distresBfnl meditation on themeans 
of concealing from her father the extent of their calamity. 

She determined to take upon herself the care of their little 
fund, nnder pretence that the trouble was too great for Mon- 
treville. He had of late shown such listless indifference to aU 
domestic concems, she hoped he might never inquire into the 
extent of his landlady*s demand, or that his inquiries might be 
eluded. It seemed a light thing in Lanra's eyes to suffer 
alone; or rather, she thought not of her own sufferings: could 
she but spare to her father the anguish of knowing himself and 
his child utterly destitute. She judged of his feeling by her 
own ; felt, by sympathv, all the pangs with which he would 
witness wants which ne could not supply ; and she inwardly 
vowed to conceal from him every privation that she might en- 
dure, — every labour that she might nndergo. 

But; void of every resource, far from every friend, destitute 
amid boundless wealth, alone amid countless multitudes, whi- 
ther should she tum for aid, or even for counsel ? 

Whither, cried she, dropping on her knees, except to Him 
who hath supplied me in yet more urgent want, who hath 
fed my soul with angels' food, and gnided it with light from 
heaven. 

Laura- rose from her devotions, more confiding in the care of 
Providence, more able to consider calmly of improving the 
means which stiU remained within her own power. 

Before she could finish and dispose of a picture, weeks must 
elapse for which she could make no provision. To painting, 
therefore, she could not have immediate recourse. But sket- 
ches in chalk could be finished with expedition ; the printsel- 
ler might undertake the sale of them ; and the lowness of the 
price might invite purchasers. Couíd she but hope to obtain 
a subsistence for her father, she would labour night and day, 
deprive herself of recreation, of rest, even of daily food, rather 
than wound his heart by an acquaintance with poverty. 

And since his pride is hurt by the labours of his child, said 
she, even his pride shall be sacred : he shall never know my 
Jabours. 

F 5 
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Ancl, — 90 frail are even the best ! — an emotion of pride swel- 
led the bosom of Laura at the thought that the merit of her 
toils were enhanced by their secrecy. 

The resolutions of Laura were ever the immediate prelude 
to action ; and here was no time for delay. She again looked 
moumfuUy upon her little treasure, hopelessiy re-examined the 
purse that contained tt ; again, with dismay^ remembered that 
it was her all ; then, hastily putting it in her pocket, she drew 
her portfolio towards her, and began to prepare for her work 
with the hurrj' of one to whom every moment seems precious. 
Invention was at present impossible ; but she tried to recoUect 
one of her former designs, and busied herself in sketching it 
tiU the hour of dinner arrived. She then went to summon her 
father from his chamber to the eating-room. 

Thie day, thought she, I must share his precarious sustenance 
— ^hereafter I shall be more provident. And is this, then, per- 
hapa, our last social meal ? and she tumed for a moment from 
the door, to suppress the emotion which would have choked 
her utterance. 

Come in, my dear, cried MontreviUe, who had heard her 
footstep; and Laura entered with a smile. She offered her 
arm to assist him in descending to the parlour. 

Why will you always urge me to go down stairs, Laura ? 
eaid he ; you see I am unequal to the fatigue. 

I shall not urge you to-morrow, answered Laura ; and Mon- 
treviUe thought the tears which stood in her eyes were the 
consequence of the impatient tone which he had spoken. 

Dunng the evening, Laura avoided all mention of restoring 
the purse to her father, and he appeared to have forgotten its 
existence. But by no effort could she beguile those cheerless 
hours. Her utmost exertions were necessary to maintain the 
appearance of composure ; and De Courcy's letter seemed to 
have consummated Montreville*s feelings of solitude and deso- 
lation. WilfuUy, and without effort, he suffered his spirits to 
expire. His whole train of thinking had become habitually 
gloomy. He was wretched, even without reference to his 
situation, and the original cause of his melancholy was rather 
the excuse than the reason of his depression. But this only 
rendered more hopeless all attempts to cheer him ; for the woes 
of the imagiuation have this dii*e pre-eminence over such as * 
-epring from real evils, that, while these can warai at times in 
benevolent joy, or even brighten for a moment to the flash of 
innocent gaiety, the selfishness of the forraer, chequered by no 
kindly feeling, reflects not the sunny smile ; as the dark and 
noisome fog drinks in vain the beam of Heaven. 

MontreviUe, when in health, had been always and justly 
thought a kind-hearted, good-naturcd man. He had been a 
most indulgent husband, an easy master, and a ípnd father. 
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He was hononráble, generouBy and íriendly. .Those who had 
witneesed his patient endarance of Lady Harriet*8 caprice had 
given his philosophy a credit which was better due tb his in- 
dolence ; íbr the grand defect of Montreville's character was a 
total want of fortitude and self-command ; and of these fail- 
ings he was now paying the penaltj'. Hi» hcalth was injured 
by hi8 voluntary maction, his fancy aggravated bis real dis- 
order, and^ultiplied to infinity his imaginary ailments. He 
had habituat^d his mind to images of disaster^ till it had be- 
come incapable of receiving any but comfortless and dolefdl 
impressions. 

After spending a few silent hours without effort towards 
employment or recreation, he retired for the night ; and Laura 
experienced a sensation of relief, as, shutting herself into her 
apartment, she prepared to resume her labours. After every 
other member of the family had retired to rest, she continued 
to work tiU her candle expired in the socket ; and then threw 
herself on her bed to rise again with the first blush of dawn. 

Montreville had been accustomed to breakfast in his own 
room Laura thprefore found no difficulty in beginning her sys- 
tem of abstemiousness. Hastily swallowiug a few mouthfiils 
of diy bread, she continued her drawing, tiU her father rung 
for his chocolate. She was fuUy resolved to adhere to this 
plan, to labour with unceasing industry, and to deny herself 
whatever was not essential to her existence. 

But neither hard fare, nor labour, nor confinement, could 
occasion Laura such pain as she suffered from another of the 
necessities of her situation. Amidst her moumful reflections, 
it had occurred to her, that unless she would incur a debt 
which she could not hope to discharge, it would be necessary 
to dismiss the surgeon who attended her father. All her ideas 
of honour and integrity revolted from suffering a man to ex- 
pend his time and trouble, in expectation of a retum which 
she was unable to make. She was besides convinced that in 
Montreville's case medicine could be of no avaiL But she 
feared to hint the subject to her father, lest it should lead to a 
discovery of their present circumstances ; and such was her 
conviction of the feebleness of his spirits, and such her dread 
or the consequences of their increased depression, that all 
earthly evils seemed light compared with that of adding to his 
distress. Laura perhaps judged wrong ; for one real evil some- 
times ameliorates the condition, by putting to flight a host of 
imaginary calamities, aiid by compelling that exertion which 
makes any situation tolerable. But she trembled for the effects 
of the slightest additional suffering upon the life or the reason 
ofherfather; and she would have thought it little less than 
parricide to add a new bmise to the wounded spirit. On the 
other hand, she dreaded that MontreviUe, if kept in ignorance 
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of its real cause^ might consider the desertion of his medical 
attendant as an intimation that liis case was hopeless, and 
perhaps become the victim of his imaginary danger. 

She knew not on what to resolve. Her distress and ppr- 
plexity were extreme ; and if any thing could have vanqnished 
the stubbom integríty of Laura, the present temptation would 
have prevailed. But no wilíul fraud could be the issue of her 
deliberations, who was steadily convinced that inflexible jus- 
tice looks on to blast vy^ith a curse even the successful schemes 
of viUany, and to shed a blesáing on the sorrows of the up- 
right. She would not even for her father incur a debt which 
she could oever hope to pay ; and nothing remained but to con- 
sider of the best raeans of executing her painful determination. 

Here a ïxew ditliculty occured, for she could not decUne the 
the surgeons*» further attendance without offeringto dischárge 
what she already owed. In the present state of her funds, 
this was utterly irapossible ; for though, at her instigation,hÍ3 
bill had been lately paid, she was sure that the new one must 
already' amouut to morp than all she^ possessed. How to pro- 
cure tne necessary supply she knew not ; for even if she could 
have secured the immediate sale of her drawings, the price of 
her daily and nightly toil woulá scarcely suíRce to pay for the 
expensive habitation which she durst not propose to leave, 
and to bribe the fastidious appetite of Montreville with dainties 
of which he could neither bear the want nor feel the enioyment. 

Once only, and it was but for a moment, she thought of ap- 
pealing to the humanity of Dr. Flint, of unfolding to him her 
situation, and begging his attendance upon the chance of 
future remuneration. But Laura was destined once more to 
pay the penalty of her hasty iudgments of character. On 
Montreville's first illness, Dr. Flint had informed Laura, with 
(as she thought) great want of feeling, of her father's danger. 
He was a gaunt, atrabilious, stem-looking man, with a rongh 
yoice, and cold repulsive manners. He had, moreover, an un- 
inviting name ; and though Laura was ashamed to confess to 
herself that such trifles could influence her iudgment, these dis- 
adyantages were the real cause why she always met Dr. Flint 
with a sensatiou resenibling that with which one éncounters a 
cold, damp, north-east wind. To make any claim upon the 
benevolence of u stranger — and such a stranger ! It was not to 
Í3e thought of. Yet Laura's opinion, or rather her feelings, 
wronged Dr. Flint. His exterior, it is true, was farfrom pre- 
possessing. It is also true, that, cousidering Montreville's 
lirRt illuess as the cffect of a very unpardonable levity on the 
part of Laura, he had spokcn to ber on tbat occasion with even 
more than \m uaual frigidity. Nor did he either possess or 
lay claim to any great share of sensibility ; but he was not 
destitute of humanity ; and had she explained to him her situa- 
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úoUf he would wiUíngly have attended her father, without 

{)rogpect of recompence. Sut Jiaura did not put hi« benevo- 
ence to the test. She suffered him to make his moming visit 
and departy while she was considering of a plan which ap- 
peared little less revolting. 

Laura knew that one of the most elegant housea in Gros- 
venor-street was inhabited by a Lady Pelham, the daughter of 
Lady Harriet Montreville's mother by a former marríage. She 
knew that, for many years, little intercourse had subsisted be- 
tween the sisters : and that her father was even wholly un- 
known io Lady Pelham. But she was ignorant, that the im- 
prudence of her mother'9 marriage served as the excuse for a 
coldness, which had really existed before it had any such 
pretext'. 

TTith all her Scottish prejudice iu favour of the claims of 
kindred (and Laura in this and many other respccts was en- 
tirely a Scotch woman), she could not, without the utmost re- 
pugpancp, thiuk of appíying to her relation. To introduce her- 
self to a stmnger whom ahe hadnever seen, to appear notonly 
8« an inferíor, but as a supplicant — a beggar ! Laura had long 
and successibUy cpmbatea the inmate ^de of human nature ; 
but her humility almost failed under tms tríal. Her iUustrious 
ancestry, the diguity of a gentlewoman, the independence of 
oue who can bear to labour and ^ndure to want, all rose suc- 
cessively to her mind ; for pride can wearmany specious forms. 
But she had nearer claims than the honour of her aacestry, 
dearer concems than her personal importance ; and when she 
thought of her father, she fëlt that she was no longer inde- 
pendent. 

Severe was her struggle, and bitter were the tears which 
she shed over the conviction that it was ríght for her to be- 
come a petitioner for the bounty of a stranger. In vain did 
she repeat to herself, that she was a debtor to the care of Pro- 
vidence for her daily bread, and was not entitled to choose the 
meaus by wïiich it was supplied. She could not conc[uer her 
reluctance. But she couid act right in defiance of it. She 
could sacrifice her own feeUngs to the comfort of her father, to 
a eense of duty. Nay, upon reflection, she could rejoice that 
circumstauces compelled her to queU that proud spirít with 
which, as a Christian, she maintaiued a constaut aud vigorous 
combat. 

While these thoughts were passing in her mind, she had 
finished her drawing ; and, impatienf to know how far this 
sort of labour was lifeely to be profitable, she fumished her fa- 
ther with a book to amuse him in her absence ; and, for the 
first time since they had occupied tbeir present lodgings, ex- 
pressed a wish to take a walk for amusement. Had Montre- 
viUe observed the blushes that accompanied this Uttle subter- 
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íuge, he would certainly have Bnspected that the amusement 
which this walk promÍBed waB of no common kind ; but he was 
in one of hÍB reveries, hanging over the mantel-piece, with hia 
forehead resting on his arm, and did not even look up while he 
desired her not to be long abBent. 

She resolved to go first to Lady Pelham, that coming early 
she might find her disengaged, and afterwards to proceed to 
the print-shop. 

The wind blew keen across the snow as Laura began her re- 
luctant pilgrimage. Her summer attire, to which her finances 
could afibrd no addition, ill defended her from the blast. 
Through the streets of London she was to explore her way un- 
attended. Accustomed to find both safety and pleasure in the 
Bolitude of her walks, she was to mix in the throngs of a rude 
rabble, without protection from insult. But no outward cir- 
cmnstances could add to the feelings of comfortless dismay 
with which Bhe looked forward to the moment, when, ushered 
through stately apartments into the presence of self-important 
greatness, she should announce herself abeggar. Her courage 
failed — she paused, andmade one stepback towards herhome. 
But she recalled her former thought. I have need to be hum- 
bled, said she ; and agaiu proceeded on her way. 

As she left the little garden which surrounded her lodgings, 
she perceived an old man who had taken shelter by one of the 
piUars of the gate. 

He shivered in the cold, which found easy entrance through 
the rags that covered him, and famine glared from his hoUow 
eye. His grey hairs streamed on the wind, as he held out the 
tattered reraains of a hat, and said Please to help me, lady,— 
I am very poor. He spoke in the dialect of her native land, 
and the accents went toLaura's heart ; — ^for Laura was in the 
land of strangers. She had never been deaf to the petitions of 
the poor ; for all the poor of Glenalbert were known to her ; 
and she knew that what she spared from her own comforts, 
was not made the minister of vice. Her purse was already 
in her hand, ere she remembered that to give was become a 
crime. 

As the thought crossed her, she started like one who had 
escaped from sudden danger. No, I must not give youmoney 
said she, and retumed the purse into her pocket, with a pang 
which taught her the true bittemess of poverty. 

I am cold and hungry, said the man, stiU pleading, and 
taking encouragement from Laura's relentless eye. 

Hungry ! repeated Laura, then come with me, and I wiU 
give you bread ; and she retumed to the house to bestow on 
the oíd man the humble fare which she had before destined to 
Bupply her own wants for the day, glad to purchase by a 
longer fast the right to feed the hungry. 
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In what respect am I better than thÍB poor creatare, said 
she to herself, aa she retnmed with the beggar to the gate, 
that I shonld offer to him^ with ease, and even with pleasnre» 
what I myself cannot ask without pain. Surely I do not 
rightly believe that we are of the aame dust ! the same frail, 
Biuful, períshable dust ? 

But it waa in vain that Laura continued to argue with her- 
sdf. In this instance she could only do her duty ; she could 
not love it. Her hcart filled^ and the tears rose to her eyes. 
She dashed them away, but they rose again. 

When she found herself in Grosvenor-street, she paused for 
a moment. 

What if Lady Pelham ehould deny my request ? dismiss me 
as a bold intruder ? Whv, .then, said Laura, raising her head, 
and again advancing with a firmer step, I shall owe no obli- 
gation to a stranger. 

She approached the house, she ascended the steps. Almost 
breathless she laid her hand on the knocker. At that moment 
she imagined her entrance, through files of insolent domestics, 
into a room filled with gay company. She anticipated the in- 
quisitive glances — shrunk in fancy from the supercilious ex- 
amination ; and she again drew back her hand. 

I shall never have courage to face all this, thought she. 

While we hesitate, a trifle tums the scale. Laura perceived 
that she had drawn the attentiou of a young man on the pave- 
ment, who stood gaziug on her with famiiiar curíosity ; and 
she Imocked, almost before she was sensible that she intended. 

The time appeared immeasurable tiU the door was opened 
by a maid-servant. 

Is Lady Felham at home ? inquired Laura, taking encourage- 
ment from the sight of one of her own sex. 

No, ma*am, answered the maid, my lady is gone to keep 
Chrístmas in shire, and will not retum for a fortnight. 

Laura drew a long deep breath, as if a weight had been 
lifted from her breast; and suppressing an ejaculation of 
" thank Heaven !" sprung in the hghtness of her heart at one 
skip from the door to the pavement. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Laura's exultation was of short continuance. She had gone 
but a few steps ere she reflected that the wants which she had 
undertaken so paiuful a visit to supply were as pressing as 
ever, and no w rarther than ever from a chance of relief. " Moum- 
fuUy she pursued her way towards the prínt-shop, hopelessly 
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comparíag her urgent «adprobably prolongednecessities with 
her confined resourceg. 

The utmo8t price which ahe could hope to receive for the 
drawing 8he carried, would be far from eufficient to discharge 
her debt to the sur^eon ; and there seemed now no altemative 
but to confess her mability to pay, and to throw herself upon 
hi« mercy. To this measure, however, she was too averse to 
adopt it without considering every other possible expedient. 
She thought of appealing to the friendship of Mrs. Douglas, 
and of suffering Dr. Flint to continue his visits till an answer 
írom her friend should enable her to close the connexion. But 
Mrs. Douglaste scanty iucome was taxed to the uttermost by 
the maintenance and education of a numerous family, by the 
liberal charities of its owners, and by the hospitable spirit, 
which, banished by ostentation from more splendid abodes, 
stiU lingers by the fireside of a Scottish clergyman. Laura was 
«ure tiiat Mrs. Douglas would «upply her wants at whatever 
inconvenience to herself ; and thia very consideration with- 
held her from making application to her friend. 

Laura had heard and read that ladies in distress had found 
flubsistence by the sale of their omamenta. But by their ex- 
ample she could not profit ; for hei* ornaments were few in 
number and of no value. She wore, indeed, a locket, which 
she had received from her mother, with an iiýunction neither 
to lose it nor to give it away ; but Laura, m her prbfound 
ignorance of the value of trinkets, attached no estimation to 
this one, except as the only uniiecessary gift which she had 
ever received irom her mother. 

It contains almost as much gold as a guinea, said she, put- 
ting her band on it, and a guinea wiU soon be a great treasure 
to me. 

StiU she determined that nothing short of extremity should 
induce her to part with it ; but desirous to ascertain the ex- 
tent of this last resource, she entered the shop of a jeweller, 
and presenting the locket, begged to know its value. 

After ^xamining it, the jeweller replied that he believed it 
might be worth about five guineas, for though, said he, the 
setting ÍB antic^uated, these emeralds are worth something. 

At the mention of this sum, all Laura's difficulties seemed 
to vanish. Besides enabling her to pay the surgeon, it would 
make an addition to her httle fdnd. With rigorous abstinence 
on her part, this little fund, together with the price of her in- 
cessant labour, might pay fer her lodgings, and support her 
father in happy ignorance of his poverty, till he was able to 
remove^ to Glenalbert. Then, when he was quite well and 
quite able to bear it, she would tell him how she had toiled 
for him, andhe would see that he hadnot lavished his fondness 
on a thankless child. 
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Tlieae thongrhlv occnpied far lew time than the recital ; and 
yety ere they had pas8ea, Laura had untied the locket írom her 
neck; and put it mto the hands of the jeweller. It was not 
till she aaw it in the handfl of anotber, that she Mt all the 
pain óf partinfr with it. ëhe asked to see it once more ; as 
flhe gazea on it for the last time> tear«.trickled írom her eyes : 
but speedily wiping them away, and averting^ her head, she 
restored the locket to its new owner^ and takmg up the mo- 
ney, departed. 

She soon arrived at the prínt-shop, and Bnding Wilkins 
disengaged; produced her drawing, and asked him to purchaae 
it. WÍU^ins looked at it| and inquired what príce she put 
upon it. 

I am quite unacquainted with its real value^ aaswered sbe, ' 
but the rapid sale of mv work is at preaent such an object to 
vfte, tiiat I shall willingly make it ^s cheap as possible^ or al- 
low you to fix your own price. 

Have you any more to dispose ofj ma'am? asked WiUrins. 

I have none ^iehed, answered Laura> but I think I could 
promise you aix more in a week^ if you are inclined to take 

them. 

ï 'thinky said WiUdns^ after spme considerationy I mighi 
venture to take them ií you cQuÍd afPord them for half-a-gui- 
nea each. 

You shaU have them, said Laura, with a sigh ; but I think 
half-a-guinea n^ther a low — a high, I beUeve, I mean — 

Laura did not at this moment exactlyknow what she 
meant: for her eyes had ju|it rested on a gentleman, who, 
with his back towards her, was busied in examining a book 
of caricatures. She thought she oould not be mistaken in the 
person. Only one form on earth was endowed with such 
symmetry and grace ; and that form was Hargrave's. He 
dightly twmed his head, and Laura was certain. 

Though Laura npither ecreamed i^orfainted, this recognition 
was not made without extreme emotion. She trembled vio- 
lently,and a mist spreadbefore her eyes ; but she remembered 
the apparently wilml desertion of her lover ; and, determined 
neither tp claim his compassion nor gratiíy his vanity by any 
of the airs of a forsaken damsel, she quietly turned away from 
him, and leant against the counte^ to recover strength and 
composure. 

She was resplved to quit the shop the inetaut that she was 
able ; and yet, perhaps, she would have become sooner sensi- 
bie of her recovered powers of motion, had it not been for a 
latent hope that the caricat^res would nqt long continue so 
very interesting. No one, however, accosted her ; and next 
cmf th^ idea that Uargri^v© bad fdrpady observed her, with- 
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oat wishing to claim her acqnaintance. Before the mortify- 
ing thonght could take a distinct form^ Laura was already on 
her way towards the door. 

Youhave leffc yourhalf-guinea, ma'am, said Wilkins, calling 
aíter her; and Laura, half angry at being detained, tumed 
back to fetch it. At this moment Hargrave's eye fell upon 
her half-averted face. Surprise and joy iUumiuating his fine 
countenance. 

Laura, Laura, he exclaimed, is it possible ! have I at last 
found you? and springing forward, he clasped her to his 
breast^ regardless of the inquisitive looks and significant 
smiles of the spectators of his transports. But to the scrutiny 
of strangers, to the caresses of HargraVe, even to the indeco- 
rum of her situation, poor Laura was insensible. Weakened 
by the fatigue and emotion of the two preceding days, over- 
come by the sudden conviction that she had not been wilfuUy 
neglected, her head sunk upon the shoulders of Hargrave, 
and she lost all consciousness. 

When Laura recovered, she found herself in a little parlour 
adjoining to the shop, with no attendant but Hargrave, who 
stfll supported her in his arms. Her first thought was vexa- 
tion at ner own ill-timed sensibility ; her next, a resolution to 
make no íurther forfeiture of her respectability, but rather, by 
the most stoical composure, to regam what she had lost. For 
this purpose, she soon disengaged herself from her perilous 
support, and unwiUing to speak tiU secure'of maintaining her 
firamess, she averted her head, and retumed all Hargrave's 
raptures of love and joy with pravoking silence. 

As soon as she had completely recoveredherself possession, 
she rose, and, apologising íor the trouble she had occasioned 
him, said she would retum hoine. Hargrave eagerly begged 
permission to accompany her, saying that his carriage was in 
waiting, and would convey them. Laura, with cold polite- 
ness, declined his offer. Through a little piqued by her man- 
ner, Hargrave triumphed in the idea that he retained all his 
former influence. 

My bewitching Laura, said he, taking her hand, I beseech 
you to lay aside this iU-timed coquetry. After so sweet, só 
mteresting aproof that you stiU allow me some power over 
your feelings, must I accuse you of an affectation of coldness ? 

No, sir, said Laura, indignantly, rather of a momentary 
weakness, for which I despise myself. 

The lover could not, indeed, have chosen a more unfavourable 
momeut to express his exultation ; for Laura's feelings of hu- 
liation and self-reproach were just then raised to their height, 
by her perceiving the faces of two of the shop-boys peeping 
through the glass with an aspect of roguish curiosity. Con- 
scious of her inability to walk home, and feeling her situation 
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qnite intolerabley she called to one of the litile spies^ and beg- 
ged that he wonld instantly procure lier a hackney coach. 

HaTgrave vehemently remonstrated against this order. Why 
ihÍB unkind haste ? eaid he. Surely after 80 tedious, so tor- 
menting an absence, you need not gmdge me a few short 
moments. 

Laura thought he was probably himself to blame for the 
absence of which he complained, and coldly answering, 1 have 
already been detained too long, wfis about to quit the room, 
when Hargrave, impatiently seizing her hand, exclaimed, Un- 
feeling Laura, does that relentless pride never slumber ? Have 
I followed you from Scotland, and sought you for three anx- 
ious months, to be met without one kmd word, one pitying 
look? 

Followed me ! repeated Laura, with surprise. 

Yes, upon my life, my joumey hither had no other object. 
After you craelly left me, without waming or farewell, how 
could I endure to exist in the place which you once made de- 
lightful to me. Indeed I could not bear it. I resolyed to pursue 
you wherever you went, to breathe the same air with vou, 
sometimes to reast my fond eyes with that form, beyond all 
imagination lovely ; perhaps to win thatbeguilingsmile which 
no heart can withstand. The barbarous caution of Mrs. Doug- 
las in refusing me your address, has caused the disappoint- 
ment of all my hojies. 

Hargrave had egregiously mistaken the road to Laura's fa- 
vour when he threw a reflection upon her ftiend. 

Mrs. Douglas certainly acted right, said she. I have equal 
confidence in her pradence and in her friendship. 

Probably, then, said Hargrave, reddening Avith vexation, 
this system of torture originated with you. It was at your 
desire that your friend withstood all my entreaties. 

No, answered Laura, I cannot claim the merit of so much 
foresight. I certainly did not expect the honour which you 
are pleased to si^r you have done me, especially when you were 
doubtful both of my abode and of your own reception. 

Insulting girl! cried Hargrave, you know too well, that, 
however received, stiU I must foUow ýou. And, but for a se- 
ries of the most tormenting accidents, I should have defeated 
the caution of your cold-hearted favourite. At the Perth 
post-office, I discovered that your letters were addressed to 
the care of Mr. Ba^mard ; and the very hour that I reached 
London, I fiew to make inquiries after you. I found that Mr. 
Baynand's house was shut up, and that he gone, in bad health, 
to Richmond. I followed him, and was told that he was too 
iU to be spoken with, that none of the servants knew your 
abode, as the footman who used to carry messages to yon had 
been dismissed, and tiiat your letters were now lefb at Mr, 
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Baynard^s chamben m town. Thither l went^ and leanit 
that, ever since Mr. Baynard's removal, to Richniond, you had 
yoorself sent for your letters, and that, of course, the clerks were 
entirely ignorant of your residence. Imagine my disappoint- 
mentl The people, however, promised to make inquiries of 
your messenger, and to let me know where you might be 
found ; and day after day did I haunt them, the sport of vain 
hope and bitter disappointment. No other letter ever came 
for you, nor did you ever inquire for any. 

Mter Mr. Baynard's removal to Bichmond, said Laura, I 
directed Mrs. Douglas to address her letters to our lodgiags. 

Ah, Laura,think what anxieties, whatwretchedness I have 
iuffered in my fruitless search ! Tet you meet me only to 
drive me coldly from your presence. Once you said that you 
pardoned the foUy — the madness which offended you ; but too 
well I see that you deceíved yourself or mé — that no attach- 
ment, no devotion can purchase your forgiveness. 

Indeed, said Laura, melted by the proof which she had re- 
ceived of her lover's affection, yet fearíul of forfeiting her 
caution, I am incapable of harbouring enmity against the 
worst of human beings, and — 

Enmity ! intemipted Hargrave ; Heavens what a word ! 

I mean, said Laura, faltering, that I am not insensible to 
the regard — * 

Madam, the coach is at the door, said the shopboy, again 
peeping slily into the room ; and Laura hastil^ bidding Har- 
grave good moming^ walked toward the carriage. Having 
herself given the coachman directions, she suffered Hargrave 
to hand her in, giving him a slight bow in token of dismissal. 
He contÍQued, however, to stand for some moments with his 
foot upon the step, waiting for a look of permission to accom- 
pany her ; but, receiving none, he sprung into the seat by her 
9ide, and called to the man to drive on ; Laura offended at his 
boldbiess, gave him a very ungracious look, and drew back in 
silence. I see you think me presumptuous, said he, but, just 
found, how can I consent to leave you ? Oh, Laura, if you 
knew what I have suffered firom an absence which seemed 
endless ! Not for worlds would I endurc such another. 

The stipulated two years are stiU far from a close, said 
Laura, coldly ; and, till they are ended, our intercourse cannot 
be too slight. 

Surely, cried Hargrave, when you fixed this lingering pro- 
bation, you did not mean to banish me írom your presence for 
two years ! 

Laura could nptwith truth aver such abanishment hadbeen 
her intention. I believe, said she, suppressing a sigh, that 
woul4 have been my wisest meaning. 

I wottld sooner (ue> cried Hargrave; vehemently. Oh, had 
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I 8ooner foimd yoti, added he, a dark expressioti which Laura 
could not define clouding his countenance, what wretchedneBS 
wonld have been spared! But now that we have at last inet, 
continued he, his cyes again sparkling with love and hope^ I 
will haunt you, cling to you, supplicate you, till I melt you 
to a passion as fen'ent as my own. While he spoke he drop- 
ped upon his knee by her side, and threw his arm passionately 
round her. Time had been when Laura would have withdrawn 
from the embrace, womanly shame alone rejecting caresseft 
which yet she never imagined to be less holy than a mother's 
kiss. But Hargrave had himself tom the veil from her e^res ; 
and shrinking from him as if a serpent had crossed her path, 
she cast on him a look which struck like an ice-bolt on the 
glowing heart of Hargrave. Just Heaven I he cried, starting 
up with a convulsive shucíder, this is abhorrence ? Why, why 
have you deceived me with a false show of sensibility ? Speak 
it at once, said he, wiidly grasping her arm ; say that you 
detest me, and tell me too who has dared to supplant me in a 
heart once whoUy mine. 

Be calm, I implore you, said Laura, terrified at his violence, 
no one has supplanted you. I am, ever shali be, whatever you 
deserve to find me. 1 

Laura'B soothing voice, her insinuating look, retained al 
their wonted power to calm the flerce passions of her lover. 
Oh, I shall never deserve you, said he, in a tone of wretched- 
cess, while his face Was again crossed by an expression of 
anguish, wliich the unsuspecting Laura attributed to remorse 
for his former treatment of herself. 

The carriage at this moment stopped, and anxious to calm 
his spiritsat parting, Laurasmiledkmdiy uponhim, andsaid — 

Be ever thus humble in your opinion of your own merits, 
ever thus partial in your estimate of mine, and then, added 
she, the tears trembling in her lovely eyes, we may meet again 
in happier circumstances. 

You must not, shall not leave me thus, cried Hargrave, im- 
patiently ; I wili not quit this spot, tiil you have consented to 
see me again. 

Do not ask it, repiied Laura. A long, long time must elapse, 
much virtuous exertion must be undergone, ere I dare receive 
you with other than this coldness, which appears to be so pain- 
ful to you. Why, then, sport with your own feelings and witti 
mihe ? 

Ah, Laura, said Hargrave, in a yoice of supplieation, use me 
as you will, only suffer me to see you. 

Moved with tfxe imploring tone of her lover, Laura tumed 
towards him, that she might soften by her manner the medi- 
tated refusal ; but, in an evil hour fbr her resohition^ she met 
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fhe fine eyes of Hatgrave suffiised with ieani, andy whoUy tui'- 
able to ntter what she mtended, she remained silent. Har- 
grave w&f instantly sensible of his advantage^ and wiUing to 
assist her acquiescence by putting his request into a le^s ex- 
ceptionable fonn, he said, I ask not even t'or your notice ; suf- 
fer me but to visit your father. 

My father has been very iU, retumed Laura, who, unknown 
to herself, rejoiced to find an excuse for her concession, and it 
may give him pleasure to see you ; but / can claim no share 
in the honour of your visits. 

Hargrave delighted with his success, rapturously thanked 
her for her condescension ; and springing from the carriage, 
led her, but half-satisfied with her own conduct, into the 
house. She ushered him into the parlour, and before he had 
time to detain her, glided away to acquaint her father with 
his visit. She found the captain wrapt in the same listles^ 
melancholy in whichshe had leffc him ; the book which shehad 
meant to entertain him, used only as a rest for his arm. Laura 
was now beset with her difficulty. She had not yet leamt to 
speak of Hargrave without sensible confusion ; and to utter 
his name while any eye was fixed upon her face, required an 
eíTort which no common circumstances could have tempted 
her to make. She therefore took refuge behind her father's 
chair, before she begun her partial relation of her noming's ad- 
venture. 

And is he now in the house ? cried MontreviUe, with an ani- 
mation which he had long laid aide. I rejoice to hear it. Be- 
tum to liim immediately, my love. I wiil see him in a few 
minutes. 

As soon as you choose to receive him, said Laura, I shall 
carry your commands. I shall remain in the dressing room. 

For shame, Laura; retumed Montreville. I thought you 
had been above these siUy airs of conquest. Colonel Har- 
grave*s rejected passion gives you no right to refuse him the 
politeness due to all your father!s gn^ests. 

Certaintly not, sir, but but — she stopped, hesitating — ^how- 
ever, added she, since you wish it, I vnll go. 

It was not without embarrassment that Laura retumed to 
her lover ; to offer him another tete a tete seemed so like so- 
liciting a Tenewal of his ardours. In this idea she was stop- 
ping at the parlour door, collecting her courage, and medita- 
ting a speech decorously repulsive, when Hargrave, who had 
been listieningfor her approach, impatiently stepping out to look 
for her, and in a moraent spoiled all her concerted oratory, by 
taking her hand andleadingher into the room. 

Though Hargrave could at any time take Laura's feelings by 
surprise, an instant was sufficient to restore ber self-posses- 
0ion; and withdrawing her hand, ihe said — 
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In a few minuies, sir, my fatliery will be glad to gee you> 
loid at his deaire I attend you till he can have that honour. 

Bless him for the delay ! cried Hargrave ; I have a thousand 
things to say to you. 

And I; Bir, saiá Laura^ solenmly, have one thing to say to 
yoa^ of more importance to me^ probably, than all the ti^u- 
sand. 

Hargrave bit his lip ; and Laura proceeded^ her colour^ as 
painfal recollection rose^ fading from the crimson which had 
newly flushed it> to the paleness of anguish. 

Six months ago^ said she^ speaking with an effort that ren- 
dered her words scarcely articulate-nSix months ago you made 
me a promise. Judge of my anxiety Ihat you should keep it, 
when, to secure its fulfíhnent, I can call up a subject so ro- 
volting — so dreadful. 

She paused — a cold shudder rmming through her limbs ; but 
Hargrave^ abashed and disconcerted^ gave her no interruptiony 
and ventured not eve^ to raise his eyes from the grround. 

My father, she continued, is no longer able to avenge his 
child ; the bare mention of her wrongs would destroy him. If, 
then, you value my peace — ^if yoi dread my detestation — ^let 
no circumstance seduce^ no accident surpríse from you this 
hatefal secret. 

While she spoke, the blushes which had deserted her cheek 
were transferred to that of Hargrave ; for though, to his own 
conscience he liad palliated his former outrage tiU it appeared 
a very venial trespass, he was not proof against the unaffected 
horror with which it had inspired the virtuous Laura. Throw- 
ing himself at her feet, and hiding his face in her gown, he 
bitterly, and for the moment sincerely, bewailed his offence, 
and avowed to devote his life to its expiation. Then starting 
up, he struck his hand wildly upon his forehead, and exclaim- 

Madman that I have .been ! Oh, Laura, thy heayenly puríty 
makes me the veriest wretch. No— thou canst never pardon 
me! 

The innocent Laura, who little suspected all his causes of 
self-reproach, wept tears of joy over his repentance, and, in a 
voice ftdl of tenderness, said— 

Indeed, I hsive myself too many faults to be unrelenting. 
Contrítion and amendment are all that Heaven requires — ^why 
should I ask more ! 

Hargrave saw that she attríbuted all his agitation to re- 
morse for his conduct towards herself ; but the effects of her 
mistake were too delightful to suffer him to undeceive her; 
and perceiving at once that he had found the master-spring of 
aU her tendemess, he overpowered her with such vows^ pro- 
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testationft^ and enÍTeatle», that, bdbre their cóhfefênce wag 
interrtipted; he had, amidst tremors^ blnBhes^ and hesitation^ 
which spoke a thouaand times more than her words, wmngr 
from hera confession thatshe felt a more thanfriendly interest 
in the issue of hid probation. 

Indeed, Montreville was in iio haste to break in updn their 
dialogue. That any woman should have refiised the hand of 
the handsome — ^theinsinuating — and gallant Colonel Hargrave, 
had always appeared to him little lesft than miraculous. He 
had been told that ladies sometimes rejected what they did not 
mean to relinquish ; ánd though he could scarcely believe his 
daughter capable of such childish coquetry, he was not with- 
out faith in a maxim, which, it must be confessed, receives 
sanction from experience, namely, that in all cases of feminine 
obduracy, perseverance is an infallible recipe. This recipe, he 
had no doubt, was now to be tried upon Laura ; and he fer- 
vaitly wished that it might be with success. Though he was 
too anbctionate a father to form on this subject a wishat vart- 
ance withhis daughter's happiness, he had neverbeen insensi- 
ble to the desire of seeing her brow graced by a coronet. But 
now more important considerations made mm truly an^ious 
to consign her to the guardianship of a man of honour. 

The unfortunate transaction of the annuity would, in the 
event of his death, leaveher utterly destitute. That event, he 
imagined, was fa«t approaching ; and with inany a bitter pang 
he remembered that he had neither friend nor relative to whorii 
his could intrust his orphan child. His parents had long been 
dëad; his only surviving brother, aíbx-hunting squire of sinall 
fortune, shared hls tablé and bed with a person who had 
stooped to these degrading honourí from the raore reputable 
situation of an innocent dairymaid. With Lady Harriet^s 
relations (for fHend« she had none,) MontreviHe had never 
.maintained any intercourse. They had aflected to resent 
his intrusion into the family, and he had not been índustrious 
to conciliate their favour. Except himself, therefore, Laura 
had no natural protector; and this circumstance made him 
tenfold more anxíous that she should recal her decision in re- 
gard to Hargrave. 

He had no doubt that the present visit was íntended for 
Laura; and he suflfered as long a time to elapse befbre he 
claimed any share in it as common politeness would allow. 
He hadmeant to receive the colonel in his own apartment, but 
an inclination to observe the conduct of the lovers, induced 
him to make an efibrt to join them in tíie parlour, where he 
with pleasure discovered, by the Countenances of both, that 
their conversation haê been mutually interesting. Hargrave 
inBtantly recover^ himseH^^ and paid Ms compliments wiih 
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ld« accastomed grace ; but J^aura^ by bo meanfl praparecl to 
atand inspection» dÍBappeared the moment her íktDer entered 
the room. 

This was the first time that the gentlemen had met, since 
the day when Montreville had granted his fíruitless sanction to 
tiie colopel's suit. Delicacy prevented the father from touch- 
ing npon the subject, and it was equally avoided by Hargrave^ 
who had npt yet determined in what light to represent hÍB re- 
pulse. However, as it completely occupied the minds of both^ 
the conversation^ which tumed on topics merely indifferent^ 
was carried on with little 9pirit on either side^ and was soon 
closed by Ilargrave's taking leave, after bcgging permissionto 
repeat his visit. 

Colonel Hargrave had promiaed to spend ^at evening with 
the mpst beautiM woman in London ; but the unexpect^ ren- 
counter of tiie moming^ left him in no humour to fulfil his en- 
gagement. He had found his Laura, his lovely, his innocenl 
Laura^ the object of his only serious passion, the only womaa 
whose empire reached beyond his senses. He had found her 
cautious, reserved, severe ; yet feeling, constant, and tender. 
He remembered the oyerwhelming joy wbich made her sink 
fainting on his bosom ; calledto mind her ill-suppressedtears, 
her smothered sighs, herunbidden blnshes; and a tfaousand 
times assured himself that he was passionately beloved. He 
triumphed the more in the proofs of her affection, because 
they were not only involuntary but reluctant; and, seen 
through the flattering medium of gratifíed pride, her charms 
appeared more than ever enchanting. On these charms he had 
formerly suífered his imagination to dwell, tiU to appropriaté 
them seemed to him almost the chief end of existence ; and, 
though in absence his frenzy had a little intermittéd, his inter- 
view with Laura roused it again tp violence. 

No passion of Hargrave*s soul (and all his passions were of 
intense force,) had ever kn'own restraint, or control, or even 
delay of gratification, excepting only this, the strongest that 
had ever govemed him. And must he now pine for eighteen 
lingering months, ere he attained the object of such ardent 
wiishes ? Must he submit, for a time that seemed endless, to 
the tyranny of this intolerable passion, see the woman on whom 
he doated receive his protestations with distrust, and, spite of 
her afiection, shrink from his caresses with horror? No! he 
vowed that if there were persuasion in man, or frailty in wo- 
man, he would shorten the period of his trial, that he would 
employ for this purpose all the power which he possessed over 
Lanra*s heart, and if that failed, that he would even have re- 
course to the authority of her father. 

But he had yet a stronger motivt than the impetnoaity of 
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hÍB passions for Btriying to obtain immediaie possesion of hvé 
treasure. He was conscious that there was a tale to tell^ 
which, once known (and it could not long be concealed), 
would Bhake his hopes to the foundation. But on this Bub- 
ject he could not now dwell without disgust, and he tumed 
from it to the more inviting contemplation of Laura's beauty 
and Laura'B love; and with his head and hÍB heart, every 
nerve, every pulse fuU of Laura, he retired to pnrsne, in his 
dreamsy the fair visions which had occupied his waking 
thoughts. 

While he was thuB wilfully surrendering himself to the do- 
minion of his frenzy, Laura, the Belf-denied Laura, was en- 
deavouring, though it must be owned without distinguished 
succe^, to Bilence the pleadings of a heart as warm, though bet- 
ter regulated, by attending to the humble duties of the hour. 

When she quitted Hargrave^ she had retired to offer up her 
fervent thanks to Heaven, that he was become sensible of the 
enormity of his former conduct. Eamestly did she pray, that^ 
though earth should uever wituess their union, they might be 
permitted to join a nobler society, — animated by yet purer 
loves — ^bound by yet holier ties. She next considered her own 
behaviour towards Hargrave ; and though vexed at the mo- 
mentary desertion of her self-command, saw, upon the whole, 
little cause to reproach herself, since her weakness had been 
merely that of the body, to which the wiU gave no consent. 
She resolved to be guardedly cautious in her future demeanour 
towards him ; and since the issue of his probation was doubt- 
ful, since its close was at all events distant, to forfeit the en- 
joyment of her lover*s society, rather than, by remaining in 
the room during visits, appear to cousider them as meant for 
herself. 

As soon as Hargrave was gone, Montreville retumed to his 
chamber ; and there Laura ordered his small but delicate re- 
past to be served, excusing herself from partaking of it, by 
saying that she could dine more conveniently in the parlour. 
Having in the moming bestowed on the beggar the meagre 
fare that should have supplied her own wants, she employed 
the time of her father's meal in the labour which was to pur- 
chase him another ; pondering meanwhile on the probability 
that he would again enter on the discussion of Hargrave's 
pretensions. To this subject she felt unconquerable repug- 
nance; and though shc knew that it must at last be can- 
vassed, and that she must at last assign a reason for her con- 
duct, she would fain have put off the evil hour. 

She delayed her evening visit to her father tiU he grew im- 
patient for it, and sent for her to his apartment. Tlie moment 
she entered the room, he began as she had anticipatéd, to in- 
quire into fhe particulars of her inteniew with Hargrave. 
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The langraage of Lanra'B reply was not very perspicuouB ; the 
manner of it was more intelligible ; and MontreviUe inBtantlv 
comprehended the nature of her conference with the colonef. 
He has, then, given you an opportunity of repairing your for- 
mer rashness, said MontreviUe, with eagemcss, — and your an- 
swer? 

Colonel Hargrave had his answer long ago, sir, replied 
Laura, trembling at this exordium. 

MontreviUe sighed heavily, and fixing his eyes rooumfully 
upon her, remained silent. At last, aífectionately taking her 
hand, he said, My dear child, the time has been, when even 
your caprices on this subject were sacred with your father. 
While I had a shelter, however humble, an independence, 
however small, to offer you, your bare inclination determined 
mine. But now your situation is changed, fatally changed ; 
and no trivial reasons would excuse me for permitting your 
rejection of an alliance so unexceptionable, so splendid. Tell 
me, then, explicily, what are your objections to Colonel Har- 
grave? 

Laura remained silent, for she knew not how to frame her 
reply. 

Is it possible that he can be disagreeable to you ? continued 
MontreviUe. 

Disagreeable ! exclaimed Laura, thrown off her guard by 
astonishment. Colonel Hargrave is one. whom any woman 
might, whom no woman could know without — 

Without what ? said MontreviUe, with a delighted smile. 
But Laura, shocked at the extent of her own admission, co- 
vered her face with her hands, and, almost in tears, made no 
reply. 

Wel], my love, said MontreviUe, more cheerfuUy than he 
had spoken for many a day, I can interpret aU this, and wiU 
not persecute you. But you must stiU snffer me to ask what 
strange reasons could induce you to reject wealth and title, 
offered by a man not absolutely disagreeahle ! 

Laura strove to coUect hersêlf, and deep crimson dying her 
beautiful face and neck, she said, without venturing to Uft her 
eyes, You yourself have told me, sir, that Colonel Hargrave 
is a man of gaUantry, and, beUeve me, with such a man I 
should be most miserable. 

Come, come, Laura, said MontreviUe, putting his arm round 
her, confess, tliat «ome Uttle fit of jealousy made you answer 
Hargrave unkindly at first, and that now a Uttle female pride, 
or the ^jiatmacy of which we used to accuse you lifteen years 
ago, makeé you unwiUing to retract. 

No, indeed, retumed Laura, with emotion, Colonel Har- 
grrave has never given me cause to be jealous of his affection. 
But jealousy would feebly express the anguish with which hia 
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wife vrottld behold his vicea, degrading him in the eyes of 
men, and making vile in the sight of Heaven. 

My love, «aid Montreville, your simplicty and ignorance of 
the world make you attach far too great importance to Har- 
grave'8 little irregularities. I am persuaded that a wife whom 
he loved would have no cause to complain of them. 

She would at least have no right to complain, retumed Laura, 
if, knowing them, she chose to make the hazardous experíment. 

But I am certain, said MontreviUe, that a passion such as 
he evidently feels for you, would ensure his perfect reforma- 
tion ; and that a heart so warm as Hargrave's would readily 
acknowledge all the claims upon a husband*s and a father'r 
love. 

Laura held down her head, and for a moment, surrendered 
her fancy to prospects, rainbow-like, bright but unreaL Spite 
of the dictates of sober sense, the vision was cheering ; and a 
smile dim^led her cheek while she said, " But since this re- 
formation is so easy and so certain, would it be a grievous 
delay to wait for its appearance ?" 

Ah, Laura ! MontreviUe began, this is no time for — 

Nay, now, interrupted Laura, sportively laying her hand 
uponhis mouth, positively I wiU be no more lectured to-night. 
Besides, I have got a new book for you from the library, and 
the people insisted upon having it retumed to-morrow. 

You are a spoiled girl, said Montreville, fondly caressing 
her, and he dropped the subject with less reluctance, because 
he believed that his wishes, aided, as he perceived they were, 
by an advocate in Laura's own breast, were in a fair train for 
accomplishment. He little knew how feeble was the influence 
of inchnation over the decisions of her self-controUing spirit. 

To prevent him from retuming to the topic which he had 
quitted, she read aloud to him till his hour of rest ; and then 
retired to her chamber, to labour as fonnerly, tiU the moming 
was far advanced. 



CHAPTRE XVII. 

Laura had it now in her power to discharge her debt to the 
surgeon, and she was resolved that it should immediately be 

Said. When, therefore, he called in the moming to make his 
aily visit, she met him before he entered MontreviUe's cham- 
ber, and requested to speak with him in the parlour. 

She began by saying, she feared that medicine could be of 
little use to her father, to which Dr. Flint readily assented, 
declaring, in his dry way, that generous food and open air 
would benefit him more than all the dmgs in London. Laura 
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begged him to say explicitly bo to the captain^ and to give that 
as a reaBOii for aecliniiig to make him any more professional 
vÍBÍts. She then presented him with a paper containing four 
guineas^ which she thought might be the amoimt of his claim. 
He took the paper, and deliberately unfolding it, retumed one 
half of its contentfl ; saying, that his account having been set- 
tled 80 lately, the new one could not amount to more than the 
Bum he retained. Laura, who having now no favour to beg, 
no debt which she was unable to pay, was no longer ashamed 
of her poverty, easily opened to Dr. ïíint so much of her situ- 
ation as was necessary to instruct him in the part he had to 
act with MontreviUe. He made no oíFer to contmue his vÍBÍts, 
even as an acquaintance, but readily undertook all that Laura 
required of Idm, adding, Indeed, Miss Montreville, I should 
have told your father long ago that physic was useless to him, 
but whimsical people must have something to amuse them, 
and if he had not paid for my pills, he would for some other 
man's. 

He then went to MontreviUe, and finding him in better 
spirits than he had lately enjoyed, actually succeeded in per- 
suading him, for that day at least, that no new preBcription 
was necessary, and that he might continue to use the old one 
without the inspection of a surgeon. 

Laura's mind was much relieved by her having settled this 
affair to her wish : and when the doctor was gone, she sat 
down cheerfuUy to her drawing. Her meeting with Hargrave 
had lightened her heart of a load which had long weighed 
Tip|on it more heavily than she was willing to allow ; and, 
spite of poverty, she was cheerfuL 

I have now only hunger and toil to endure, thought she, 
smiling as gaily as if hunger and toil had been trífles ; but 
light will be my labours, for by them I can in part pay back 
my debt of life to my dear kind father. I am no more forlom 
and deserted, for he is come who is sunshine to Laura's souL 
The cloud which darkened him has pasfied away, and he will 
brighten all my after-life. Oh, fondly beloved I with thee I 
wouid have been content to tread the humblest path ; but if 
we must climb the steeps, together we will court the breeze, 
together meet the storm. No time Bhall change the love" I 
bear thee. Thy step, when feeble with age, shall Btill be 
music to Laura's ear. When the lustre of the meiting eyes 
Í8 quenched, when the aubum ringlet fades to silver, dearer 
shalt thou be to me than in all the príde of manly beauty. 
And when at last the dust shall coverus, one tree shall shelter 
our naiTOw beds, and the wind which Ws the flowers upon 
thy grave, shall scatter their fldien leaves upon mine. 

Casting 'these thoughts into the wild extempore measures 
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which are familiar to the labourers of her native mountains^ 
Laura was singing them to one of the affecting melodies of 
her country, her sweet voice made more sweet by the magic 
of real tendemess, when the door opened, and Hargrave him- 
self entered. 

He came, resolved to exert all his influence> to urge every 
piea which thë afíectation of Laura would allow him, m order 
to extort her consent to their immediate union ; and he was 
too well convinced of his power to be verydiffidentof success. 
Laura ceased her song in as much confusion as if her visitor 
had understood the language in which it was composed, or 
could have known himself to be the subject of it. He had 
been listening to its close, and now urged her to continue it, 
but was unable to prevaií. He knew that she was particu- 
larly sensible to the charms of music. He had often witnessed 
the effect of her own pathetic voice upon her íeelings ; and 
he judged that no introduction could be more proper to a con- 
ference in which he intended to work upon her sensibility. 
He therefore begged her to sing a little plaintive air with 
which she had often drawn tears from his eyes. But Laura 
knew that, as her father was still in bed, she could not with- 
out rudeness avoid a long tete-a-tete with Hargrave, and 
therefore she did not choose to put her composure to any un- 
necessary test. She excused herself from complying with his 
request ; but, glad to find any indifferent way of passing the 
time, she oflfered to sing, if he would allow her to choose her 
own song, and began a lively air, which she executed with all 
the vivacity that she could command. The style of it was 
quite at variance with Hargrave's present humour and design. 
He heard it with impatience ; and scarcely thanking her, said, 
Your spirits are high this moming, Miss Montreville. 

They are, indeed, replied Laura, gaily , I hope you have no 
intention to make them otherwise. 

Certainly not : though tbey are little in unison with my 
own. The meditation's of a restless, miserable night have 
brought me te you. 

^- Is it the usual efiect of a restless night to bring you abroad 
80 eariy the next moming ? said Laura, anxious to avoid a 
trial of strength in a sentimental conference. 

I wiU be heard seriously, said Hargrave, colouring with 
anger, and seriously too I must be answered. 

Nay, said Laura, if you look so tremendous, I shall retreat 
without hearing you at alL 

Hargrave, who instantly saw that he had not chosen the 
right road to victory, checked his rising choler — 

Laura, said he, you liave yourself made me the victim of a 
passion ungovemable— irresistible ; as it is croel— it is un- 
generous; in you to sport with my uneasiness. 
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* Do not give the Dassioii Buch hard namefl^ said Laura^ nnil- 
ing. Ferhaps you nave never tried to resist or govem it ? 

As 0oon might I govem the wind, cried Hargrave, vehe- 
mently,— as soon resist the fires of Heaven. ^nd why attempt 
to govem it ? 

Because answered Laura, it is weak, it is sinful to submit 
mu«si8ting to the bondage of an imperious passion. 

Would that you too would submit unresisting to its 
bondage ! said Hargrave, delighted to have made her once 
more serious. But if this passion is siniul, continued he^ my 
reformation rests with you alone. Put a period to my linger- 
ing trial. Consent to be mine^ and hnsh all these tmnulá to 
rest. 

Take care how you fumish me with arguments against 
yourself^ retumed Laura, laughing. Would it be my interest, 
think youy to lull all these transports to suchprofound repose? 

Be serious, Laura, I implore you. Well do.you know that 
my love can end only with my existence ; but I should no 
longer be dis^cted with these tumultuous hopes and fean 
if— 

Ofa, cried Laura, interrapting him, hope is too pleasing a 
companion for you to wish to part with that ; and^ added 9he, 
a smile and a blush contending upon her cheek^ I begin to 
believe that your fears are not very troublesome. 

Ah, Laura, said Hargrave, sorrowfully, you know not what 
you say. There are moments when I feel as if you were 
already lost to me— and the bare thought is distraction. Oh, 
if you have pity for real suffering, continued he, dropping on 
lús knees, save me from the dread of losing you ; forget the 
hour of madness in which I offended you. Restore to me the 
time when you owned that I was dear to you. Be yet more 
generous, and give me immediate, unalienable right to yoor 
love. 

You forget, Colonel Hargrave, said Laura, again taking 
sanctuary in an appearance of coldness, you forget that, six 
months ago, I fixed two years of rectitude as the test of your 
repentance, and that you were then satisfied with my decision. 

I would then have blessed you for any sentence which left 
me a hope, however distant ; but now the time when I may 
claim your promise seems at such a hopeless. distance— Oh, 
Laura, let me but prevail with you ; and I will bind myself 
by the most solemn oaths to a life of unsullied purity. 

No oaths, replied Laura with solemnity, can strengthen the 
ties which already bind you to a life of purity. That you are 
of noble rank calls you to be an example to others ; and the 
y^ Ingher distinction of an immortal spirit bids you strive 
after virtues which may never meet the eye of man. Only 
convÍAce me that such are the pl^ects of your ambition; and l 
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ahall no longér fear to trost with you my impróvetnent ánd 
my happinesB. 

As she spoke, unusual ambition sparkled in her eyes^ and 
tinged her delicate cheeks with brighter colouring. 

Lovely, lovely creature ! cried Hargrave, in transport, give 
but thyself to these fond arms, and may Heaven forsake me if 
I strive not to make thee blest beyond me sweetest dreams of 
youthful fancy. 

Alas ! said Laura, even your affection would fail to bless a 
heart conscious of acting wrong. 

Where is the wrong, said Hargrave, gathering hope from 
the relenting tendemess of her voice, "Where is the wrong of 
yielding to the strongest impulse of nature — or, to speak jn 
language more like your own, where is the gniltof submitting 
to an ordinance of Heaven*s own appointment? 

Why, replied Laura, will you force me to say what seems 
imkind ? Why comp>el me to remind you that marriage was 
neyer meant to sanction the unholy connexion of those whose 
principles are discordant ? 

Beloved of my heart ! said Hargrave, passionately kissing 
her hand, take me to thyself, and mould me as thou wilt. I 
Bwear to thee that not even thy own iife shall be more pure, 
more innocent than mine. Blest in thy love, what meaner 
pleasure could allure me. Oh, yield, then, and bind me fw 
ever to virtue and to thee. 

Laura shook her head. 

Ah, Hargrave, said she, with a heavy sigh, before you can 
love and practise the purity which reaches the heart, far other 
loves must warm, far other motives inspire you. 

No other love can ever have éuch power over me, said 
Hargrave, with energy. Be but thou and thy matchless 
beauty the prize, and evcry difficulty is light, every sacrifice 
trivial. 

In little more than a year, said Laura, I shall perhaps ask 
some proofs of the influence youascribe to me ; buf till then — 

Long, long before that time, cried Hargrave, striking his 
forehead in agony, you wiU be lost to me for ever, and he 
paced the room in seeming despair. 

Laura looked at him with a pity not unmixed with surprise. 

Hear me for a moment, said she, with the soothing voice 
and gentle aspect, which had always the mastery of Har- 
grave's íëelings, ánd he was instantly at her side, listening 
with eamestness to every tone which she uttered, intent on 
every variation of her countenance. 

Tbere are circumstances, she continued, her transparent 
cheek glowing with brighter beant}'-, tears in her downcast 
eýeíi trembling through the silken iashes — There are circum- 
fltáaces which may change mé^ but time and nbeence ture not 
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df the nnmber. Be bnt trae to yourielf; and yoa have noihing 
to fear. After this assurancey I tnist it will give you little 
pain to hear that, till the stipulated two years are ended, if 
we are to meet, it must not be without witneBses. 

Good Heavena ! Laura, why this new, this intolerable xe- 
stríction ? "What can induce you thu» wilfully to torment me ? 

Because, answered the blushing Laura, with all her natunil 
simplicity, because I might not always be able to listen to 
reason and duty rather than to you. 

Oh, that I could fiU thee with a love that should for ever si- 
lence the cold voice of reason ! cried Hargrave, transported by 
her confession ; and no longer master of himself, he would 
have clasped her in his arms. But Laura, to whose mind his 
carésses ever recalled a dark page in her storjr, recoiled as 
from pollution, the glow of ingenious modesty giving place to 
the paleness of horror. 

No words envenomed with the bittemess of malice, could 
have stung Hargrave to such frenzy as the look and shudder 
witii which Laura drew back from his embrace. His eyes 
fiashing fire, his pale lips quiveringwithpassion,hereproached 
her with perfidy and deceit ; accused her of veiling her real 
aversion under the mask of prudence and principle ; and exe- 
érated his own foUy in submitting so long to be tlie sport of 
a cold-hearted, tyrannical obdurate woman. Laura stood for 
some minutes gazing on him with calm compassion. But 
displeased at his groundless accusations, she disdained to 
sooth his rage. At last, weary of language which, for the 
present, expressed much more of hatred than of love, she 
quietly moved towards the door. 

I see you can be very calm, madam, said Hargrave, stopping 
her, and I can be as calm as yourself, added he, with a smile like a 
moon-beam on a thunder-cloud, making the gloom more fearful. 

I hope you soon will be so, replied Laura, coldly. 

I am so now, said Hargrave,his voice half-choked with the 
elfort to suppress his passion. 1 wiU but stay to take leave 
of your íkther, and then free you for ever from one so odious 
to you. 

That must be as you please, sir, said Laura, with spirit ; 
but, for the present, I must be excused from attending you. 

She then retired to her own chamber, which immediately 
adjoined to the painting-room ; and with tears reflected on the 
faint prospect of happiness which remained for the wife of a 
man whose passions were so ungovemable. Even the ardour 
of his love, íor which vanity would have found any excuse in 
many a female breast, was ío Laura a sulqect Of uhfeigned re- 
gret, as excluding him from the dominion of better uïotives, 
•and from the pursuit of nobler ends. 
O 5 
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Hargrave was no sooiier left to himself than his fmy began 
to evaporate ; in a few minutes he was perfectly collected, 
and the first act of his retumingreaaon was to npbraidhimself 
with his treatmeut of Lanra. 

Is it to be wondered that she shrink from me, said he^ the 
tears of self-reproach rising to his eyes, when I make her ihe 
sport of all my frantic passions ? But she shall never again 
have cause to complain of me. Let buther love this once ex- 
cuse, and henceforth I will treat her with gentleness like 
her own. 

There is no time in the life of man so tedious as that whieh 
passes bet^veen the resolution to repair a wrong, and the op- 
portunity to make the reparation. Hargrave wondered whe- 
ther Laura would retum to conduct him to her father ; feared 
that she would not — ^hoped that she would — ^thought he heard 
her footsteps — listened — sighed — ^and tried to beguile the time 
by tuming over her drawings. 

Almost the first that met his eye was a sketch of features 
well known to him. He started and tumed pale. He sought 
for a name upon the reverse: there was none, and again 
breathed more freely. 

This must be accident, said he. De Courcy is far from 
London — ^yet it is very like ; and he longed more than ever 
for Laura's appearance. He sought refuge from his impatience 
in a book which lay upon the table. It was the ^' Fleasures 
of Ho])e," and marked in many parts of the margin with a 
a pencil. One of the passages so marked was that which 
begins: 

** Thy pencil traces on fhe lover's {hoagbt 
8oa->e cottage bome, Ironi towDi and toU remote, 
Where love and lore may claim altemate hours," fcc. 

And Hargrave surrendered himself to the pleasing dream^ 
that Laura had thought of him, while she approved the lines. 
Her name, written by her own snowy fingers, may be here, 
said he, as he tumed the title-page, that he might press it, 
with a lover's folly, to his lips. The title-page was inscribed 
with the name of Montague De Courcy. 

The glance of the bassilisk could not have been more pow- 
erM. Motionless he gazed on the words, till all the fiends of 
iealousy taking possession of his soul, he fiiriously dashed the 
book upon the ground. False, false siren, he cried, is this the 
cause of all your coolness, your loatbing ? And without any 
wish but to exclude her for ever from his sight, he mshed like 
a madman out of the house. 

He darted forward, regardless of the snow that was falling 
on his uncovered head, till it saddenly occurred to him thathe 
would not Bufíêr her to triumph in the belief of having de- 
ceived him, No^ eaid he^ I will once more see l^er deceitful 
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íkoe; reproach her with her treacheiy> enjoy her coofunon, 
«ad then spum her firoxn me for ever. 

He retamed precipitately to the house ; and, fl> ing up stairs, 
Baw Laura,. the traces of melancholy reflection on her counte- 
nancey waiting for admission at her father*s door. Madam, 
■aid he^ in a voice acarcely articulate, I must speak with yoa 
a few minntes. 

Not for a moment, mr, said Laura, laying her hand upon the 
lock. 

Yes^ by Heaven, you shall hear me ! crled Hargrave : and 
radely seizing her, he forced her into the paintíng-roomy and 
bolted the door. 

Answer me^ said he^ fiercely, how came that book into your 
possession ? {lointing to it as it lay upon the floor. Whence 
have you this infemal likeness ? Speak ! 

Laura looked at the drawing, then at the book, and at once 
understood the cause of her lover's írenzy. Sincere compas- 
sion fllled her heart ; yet she felt how unjust was tiie treat- 
ment which she received ; and, with calm dignity, said, I will 
answer all your questions, and then you will judge whether 
you have deserved that I should do so. 

Whom would not that face deceive ? said Hargrave, gnash- 
ing his teeth in agony. Speak^ sorceress ; tell me, if you áaie, 
tfaat this is not the portrait of De Courcy — ^that he is not tbe 
lover for which I am loathed and spumed. 

lliat is the portrait of De Courcy, replied Laura, with the 
simple majesty of tmth. It is the sketch from which I flnished 
a picture for Ms sister. That book too^ is his^ and she stooped 
to lift it from the ground. 

Touch not the vile thing! cried Hargravey in a voice of 
thunder. 

With quiet self-possession^ Laura continued : Mr. De Conr- 
cy's father, was^ as you know, the friend of mine. Mr. De 
Courcy Mmself was, when an infant,known to myfather; and 
they met, providentially met, when we had great need of a 
considerate íriend. That friend Mr. De Conrcy was to us^ and 
no seltish motive sullied his benevolence ; for he is not, nor 
ever waS;^ nor, I trust^ ever will be, known to me as a lover ! 

The voice of sober trath had its ef^t upon Hargrave, and 
he said more composedly, Will you, then, give me your word, 
that De Courcy is not, nor ever will be, dear to you ? 

No ! answered Laura, I will not say so, forhcmustbe loved 
wherever his virtues are known ; but I have no regardfor him 
which should disquiet you. It is not such, said she, struggling 
with the rising tears — ^it is not such as would pardon outrage, 
and wilbstand neglect, and humble itself before unjuit asper- 
sion. 
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Oh, Latu*á, said Htirgrave, at once convinced aiid to!tened> 
I must believe yon, or my heart wiU bnrst. 

I have a right to be believed, retumed Laura, endeavouring 
to rally her spirits. Now, then, release me, after convinciiig 
me that the passion of which you boast so much, is consistent 
with the most insolent disrespect, the most unfounded suspi- 
cion. But Hargrave was again at her feet, exhausting every 
téfm of endearifaent, and breathing forlh themost fervent peti- 
tions for forgiveness. 

Tears, which she could no longer repress, streamed down 
Laura'S cheeks, while she said, How could you suspect me of 
the baseness of pretending a regard which I did not feel, of 
confirining engagemeúts from which my affections revoliéd I 
Hargrave, half wild vHth the sight of her tears, bitterly re- 
proached himself for his injustice ; vowed that he believed her 
all perfection ; that, with all a woman's tendemess, she pos- 
sesSed the trath and purity of angels, and that, could she this 
once pardon his extravagance, he would never more offend . 
But Laura, vexed and ashamed of her weakness, insisted on 
her release in a tone that would be obeyed, and Hargrave, too 
much humbled to be daring, unwillingly suffered her to retire. 

In the faint hope of seeing her again, he wáited till Montre- 
ville was ready to admit him; but Laura was not with 
her father, nor did she appear during the remainder oí his 
visit. Desirous to know in what right she had represented 
their affairs, in order that his Statement might tally with hers, 
he again avoided the subject, resolving that next day he should 
be better prepared to enter upon it. With this view, he re- 
tumed to Montreville's lodgings, early in the next forenoon, 
hoping for an opportunity to consult with Laura before seeing 
her father. He was shown into the parlour, which was va- 
cant. He waited long, but Laura came not. He sent a mes- 
ságe to beg that she would admit him, and was answered that 
she was sorry it was not in her power. He desired the més- 
senger to say that his business was important, but was to\á 
that Miss Montrêville was particularly engaged. However 
impatient, he was obliged to submit. He again saw Montre- 
villé without entering upon the subject so near his heart ; and 
left the house without obtaining even a glimpse of Laura. 

The following day he was equally unsuccessful. He, in- 
deed, saw Laura, but it was only in the presence of her father, 
and she gave him no opportunity of addressing her particu- 
larly. Finding that she adhered to the resolution she had ex- 
pressed, of seeing him no more withbut withesses, he wrote 
to her, warmly remonstrating against the barbarity of her de- 
tertnination, and beseéching ner to depart from it, if only in one 
instance. The billet received no answer, and Laura continued 
to act as before. 
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Fretted almost to fever^ Hargrare íllled whole pages witii 
the description of his uneasinesa, and complaints of the craelty 
-which caused it. In conclnsion^ he assured Laura that he 
could no longer refrain from confiding his situation to her fa- 
ther ; and entreated to see her, were it only to leam in what 
terms she would permit him to mentíon their engagement. This 
letter was rather more successful than the former ; for, though 
Laura made no replv to the first part, she answered the close 
by a few cautious lines^ leaving Hargrave, excepting in one 
point^ at íull liberty as to his communicatíons with her father. 

Thus authorised^ he seized the first opportunity of conversing 
with MontreviUe. He informed him that he had reason to 
believe himself not indifiërent to Laura ; but that^ some of 
his little irregularitíes coming to her kaowledge, she had sen- 
tenced him to a probation which was yet to contínue for above 
a year. Though Hargrave guarded his words so as to avoid 
direct falsehood, the conscious crimson rose to his face as he 
nttered this subteríuge. But he took instant refoge in the 
idea that he had no choice left ; and that, if there was any 
blame, it^ in fact, belonged to Laura. for forcing him to use 
conceabnent. He did yet more. He erected his head^ and 
pkmted his foot more firmly, as he thought^ that what he dared 
to do he dared to justify, were he not proud to yield to the 
commands of love^ and humanely inclined to spare the feelings 
of a sick man. He proceeded to assure Montreville, that, 
though he must plead guilty to a few youthful indiscretions, 
Laura might rely upon his constancy and fidelity. Finally, 
addressing hittiBelf to what he conceived to be the predomin- 
ant failing of dge, he offered to leave the grand aflair of settle- 
ments to MontreviUe's own decision ; demanding only in re- 
tura, that the father would use his interest, or even his autho- 
rity , if necessary, to obtain his daughter*s consent to an im- 
mediate union. 

MontreviUe answered, that he had long desisted from the 
úse of authority with Laura, but that his influence was at the 
colonePs ser^áce ; and he added, with a smile, that he be- 
lieved neither would be very necessary. 

In consequence of this promise, MontreviUe sought an op- 
portunity oi conversing on this subject with his daughter ; but 
she showed such extreme reluctance to enter up on it, and 
avoided it with such sedulous care, that he coula not imme- 
diately execute his design. He observed, too, that she looked 
ilï, that she wae pale and lauguid. Though she did not con- 
fess my ailment, he could not help fearing that all was not 
right ; and he waited the appearance of recovered strength, 
ere he should enter on a topic which was never heard by her 
without strong emotíon. But Laura looked daily more 
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wrétched. Her oomplexion became wan her eyes, muik, and 
her lips colourless. 

Hargrave observed the chaBge, and, half persuaded that it 
was the effect of his own capricious behaviour at their last 
interview^ he became more anxious for a prívate conference^ 
in which his tendemess might sooth her to forgetfulness of 
his errors. When she was quitting the room, he oiten followed 
her to the door, and entreated to be heard for a single minute. 
But the utmost he could obtain was a determined ' I cannot/ 
or a hasty ' I dare not,' and in an instant she had vanished. 

Indeed^watching and abstinence, though thechief^were not 
the only causes of Laura*s sickly aspect. Hargrave's violence 
had fumished her with new and pamíul sulijects of meditation. 
While vet she thought him all perfectiou;; he had often confes- 
sed to her the warmth of his temper, with a candour which 
convinced her (anxious as she was to be so convinced^ that 
he was conscious of his natural tendency, and vigiíantly 
guarded it from excess ; consequëntly, that to the energy of 
the passicnate he united the justice of the cool. She had never 
wituessed any instance of his violence ; for since their first ac- 
quaintance^ sne had herself, at least while she was present, 
been his only passion. AIl things unconnected with it were 
trívial to his estimation ; and till the hour which had roused 
her caution, she was unconsciously soothed this tyrant of his 
soul with perpetual incense, by proofs of her tendemessy 
whichy though unobserved by others, were not lost upon the 
vanity of Hargrave. Successful love shedding a placid gentle- 
ness upon his really polished manners, he had, without inten- 
tion to deceive, completely misled Laura*s judgment of his 
character. Now he had tumed her eyes firom the vision, and 
compelled her to lcfbk upon the reality ; and with many a bit- 
ter tear she lamented that ever she suffered her peace to de- 
pend upon an union which, if ever accomplished, promised 
to compensate transient rapture with abiding disquiet. 

But still fondly attached, Laura took pleasure in persuading 
herself that a mere defect of temper was not such a fault as 
entitled her to withdraw her promise ; and having made this 
concessiou, she soon proceeded to convince herself, that Har- 
grave^s love would make ample amends for occasional suf- 
fering, however severe. StiII, she assured herself that, if, at 
the stípulated time, he produced not proofs of real improve- 
ment, much more if that períod were stainedwith actuai vice, 
she would, whatever it might cost her, see him no more. She 
determined to let nothing move her to shorten his probation, 
nor to be satisfíed without the stríctest scmtiuy into the 
manner in which it had been spent. 

Aware of the difficulty of withstanding the imploríng voice, 
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fhe pleading eyes of Hargrave, she would not ventaie into 
temptation for the mere chance of escape ; and adhered to the 
resolution of affording him no opportnnity to practise on her 
aensibility. Nor was this a siight exercise of self-denialy for 
no earthly pleasure could bring such joy to Laura's heart, as 
tiie assurance, however oft repeated, that she was beloved. 
Yet, day after day, she withstood his wishes and her own ; 
and generaliy spent the time of his visits in drawing. 

Meanwhile^ her delicate face aud slender form gave dailv 
greater indications of malady . MontreviUe, extremely alarmed^ 
insisted upon sending for medical advice ; but Laura, with a 
vehemence most unusual to her, opposed this design, telling 
him, that if he persisted in it, vexation would cause the re- 
ality of the illness which was at present only imaginary. 

The captain was, however, the only member of the family 
who did not coujecture the true cause of Laura's decfty. The 
servant^ who attended her, reported to her mistress, that the 
slender repast was always presented, untouched by Laura, to 
h«r father ; that her drink was only water, her fare coarse and 
scanty ; and that often a few morsels of dry bread were the 
only sustenance of the day. Mrs. Stubbs, who entertained a 
suitable contempt for poverty, was no sooner informed of 
tbese circumstances, than she recollected with indignation the 
awe with which Laura had involuntarily inspired her, and de- 
termined to withdraw part of her misplaced respect. But 
Laura had an air of command, a quiet majesty of demeanour, 
that seemed destined to distance vulgar impertiaence ; and 
Mrs. Stubbs was compelled to continue her unwiUing reyer- 
ence. Determined, however, that though her pride might 
suffer, her interest should not, she dropped such hints as in- 
duced Laura to offer the payment of the lodgings a week in 
advance, an offer which was immediately áccepted. 

In spite of Laura's utmost diligence, this arrangement left 
her almost pennyless. She was obliged, in that inclement 
season, to give up even the comfort of a fire ; and more than 
once, pass^ the whole night in labouring to supply the wants 
of the foUowing day. 

In the meantíme, Hargrave continued to pay his daily visits, 
and Laura to frustrate all his attempts to speak with her 
apart. His patience was entirely exhausted. He urged Mon- 
treville to the perfonnance of his promise, and MontreviUe 
often approached the subjject with his daughter, but she either 
evaded it, or begged with such pathetic eamestness to be 
spared a contest which she was unable to bear, that, when he 
looked on the sickly deUcacy of her frame, he had not courage 
to persecute lier farther. Convinced, however, that Laura's 
affiEÍctions were completely engaged, he became daily more 
anxious that she ehould not sacr^ce them to what he consi- 
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dered a mÍBtaken pradence; especially fiince Hargravé had 
dropped ahint, which, though not so intended, had appeared to 
Montreville to import, that his addresses, if rejected in the 
present instance, would not be renewed at the distant date to 
which Laura chose to postpone them. 

The father's constant anxiety for the health and happines» 
of his child powerfully affected both his mind and spirits ; and 
he was soon more languid and feeble than ever. His imagin- 
ation, too, betrayed increased symptoms of its former disease, 
and he became more persuaded that he was dying. The self- 
ishness of a feeble mind attended his ailments, and he grew 
lesB tender of his daughter*s feelings, less fearful to wound 
her sensibility. To hints of his apprehensions for his own life, 
succeeded direct intimations of his conviction that his end 
was approaching ; and Laura listened with everv gradation of 
terror, to prophetic foreboding of the solitude, want, and 
temptation, to which she must soon be abandoned. 

Pressed by Hargrave's importunities, and weary of waiting 
for a voluntary change in Laura*s conduct to her lover, Mon- 
treville at last resolved that he would force the subject which 
«he was so anxious to shim. For this purpose, detaining her 
one moming in his apartment, he entered on a melancholy de- 
Bcription of the perils which await unprotected youth and 
beauty ; and explicitly declared his conviction, that to these 
perils he must soon leave his child. Laura endeavoured, as 
she was wont, to brighten his dark imagination, and to revive 
hÍB fainting hope. But Montreville would now neither suflfer 
her to enliven his prospects, nor to divert him from the con- 
templation of them. He persisted in giving way to his dismal 
anticipations, tiU, spite of her efforts, Laura's spirits failed 
her, and she could scarcely refrain from shedding tears. Mon- 
treville saw that she was affected, and fondly putting his arm 
^ around her, continued, — Yet, still, my sweet Laura, you have 

been the pride of my lift, you can soften to me the bittemess 
of death. Let me but commit you to the affection of the man 
whom I know that yon prefer, and my fears and wishes shall 
linger no more iu this nether world. 

Oh, sir, said Laura, I beseech, I implore you to spare me 
on this subject. 

No ! answered Montreville, I have been silent too long — I 
have too long endangered your happiness, in the dread of giv- 
ing you transcient pain. I must recur to 

My dear father, interrupted Laura, I have already spoken tó 
you on the subject — spokeu to you with a freedom which I 
know not where I found courage to assume. I can only re- 
peat the same sentimente ; and, indeed, unless you were your- 
«e!f iu my situation, youcannot imagine with what pain I re- 
peat iheta. 
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I wonld willingly retpect yoar delicacy, said Montreville^ 
but this .is no time for mvoloas scruples. I must soon leave 
thee, cfaild of my afíbctions. My eyes must watch over thee 
no mqre ! my ear must be closed to the voice of thy complain- 
in^. Oh^ tben^ give me the cpmfort to know that other love 
will console^ other arms protect thee. 

Long^ long cried Laura, clasping his neck, be yoor afibction 
my ioy, long be your arms my shelter, But, alas I what love 
could console me under the sense of acting wrongi whatcould 
protect me írom an avenging conscience ? 

Laora^ you carry your scruples too far. When I look on 
these wan cheeks and lustreless eyes, you cannotconcealfrom 
me that yon are sacríficing to these scruples your own peace, 
as well as that of others. 

Ah^sirySaid Laura, whofrommere despairofescapëgathered 
courage to pursue the subject, what peace can I hope to find 
in a connexion which reason and religion alike condemn. 

That these have from childhood been your guides, has ever 
foeen my joy and my príde, retumed MontreviUe. But in this 
instance you forge shackles for yourself^ and then call them 
the restramts of reason and reUgion. It were absurd to argue 
on the reason&bleness of preferring wealth and title^ with the 
man of your choice^ to a solitary struggle with poverty, or a 
hnmbling dependance upon strangcrs. And how, my dear 
girl, can any precept of religion be tortured into a restnction 
on the freedom of your choice ? 

Pardon me^ sir : the law which I endeavour to make my 
guide is here fuU and explicit. In express terms it leaves me 
free to marty whom I will, but with this grand reservation, 
that I marry only in the Lord, — ^that I marry no one who is 
not in heart and liíb a Clmstian, — ^for it cannot be thought that 
this limitation reíers only to a careless assent to the truth of 
the Gospel, shedding no purífying infiuence on the heart and 
lifií» And can I hope for happiness in a wilful defiance of this 
restríction ? 

If I could doubt, said MontreviUe, avoiding a reply to what 
was nnanswerable — ^if I could doubt that a union with Colonel 
Hargmve would conduce to your happiness, never should I 
thus uiige^ou. But I have no reason to believe that his reli- 
gious principles are unsound, though the follies incident to his 
sex, and the firailty of human nature, may have prevailéd 
agaÍDst him. 

My dear sir, cried Laura, impatiently, how can you employ 
such qualifying language to express — ^What niy soul sickens at 
— How can my father urge his child to join to pollution this 
temple (and she laid her hand emphatically on her breast), 
which my great Master has oflfeted to hallow as hts own 
abode? No! i^ expiesft command of Heaveii foibids tlie 
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sacrilege ; for I caxmot sappose that when man was forbidden 
to degrade himself by a umon with vileness, the precept was 
meant to exclude the sex whose feebler passions a£ford less 
plea for yielding to theif power. 

Whither does this enthusiasm hurry you ? said Montreville, 
in dÍBpleasure. Surely you wiU not call your marriage with 
Colonel Hargrrave a union with vileness. 

Yes, retumed Laura, all the glow of virtuoiys animation 
fading to the paleness of anguish, if his vices make him vi]e, I 
must call it so. 

Your language is as much too free^ Laura, as your notions 
are too rigid. Is it dutiful, think you, to use such expressions 
in regard to a connexion which your father approves ? Will 
you call it virtue to sport with your own happiness, with the 
peace of a heart which doats upon you — witn the comfort of 
your dying parent P 

Oh, my father, cried Laura, sinkiug on her knees, my spirit 
is already bowed to the earth — do not crush it with your dis- 
pleasure. Bather support my feeble resolution, lest^ knowing 
the right, I should not have power to choose it. 

My heart*s treasure, said MontreviUe, kissing tfae tears írom 
her eyesy short is ever my displeasure with thee ; for I know 
that, though inexpericnce may mislead thy judgment, no plea« 
sure can bribe^ no fear betray thy inflexible rectitude. Go on, 
then — convince me, if thou canst, that thou art in the right to 
choose thy portion amidst self-denial, and obscurity, and de- 
pendence. 

Would that I were able to convince you^ retumed Laura, 
and then you would no longer add to the difficulties of this 
fearful struggle. Tell me, tiien^ were Colonel Hargrave your 
8on> and were I what I cannot name, could any passion ex- 
cuse, any circumstances induce you to sanction tne connexion 
for which you now plead ? 

My dear love, said Montreville, the cases are widely dif- 
ferent. The world's opinion affixes just disgrace to the vices 
in your sex, which in ours it views with more indulgent eyes. 

But I, retumed Laura, when I took upon me the honoured 
name of Christian, by that very act became bound that the 
opinion of the world should not regulate my principles, nor its 
customs guide my practice. Perhaps even the worst of my 
sex might plead that the voice of a tempter lured them to per- 
dition; but what tongue can speak the vileness of that 
tempter? Could I promise to obi^ him who wilíullj leads 
others to their rain ? Could I honour him who deceives the 
heart that trasteth in him ? Could I love him who can look 
upon a fellow-creature — once the image of the Highest, now 
hnmbled below the bnites that peiish — upon the heir of im« 
mortality; immortal only to misery; a^d who can; niuiioved> 
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unpityingy seek in the fallen wretch a minister of pleamue t 
Love! continued Lauray forgetting in the deformity of the 
hideons image that it was capable of individual application^ 
words cannot express the energy of my ábhorrence ! 

Were Hargrave such — or to continue such, said Montre- 
viUe — 

Hargrave ! continued Laura^ almost with a shriek, oh^ God 
forbid — And yet — 

She covered her face with her hands^ and cold drops stood 
on her forehead, as she remembered how just cause she had to 
dread that the portrait might be his. 

Hargrave, continued Montreville, is not an abandoned pro- 
íligatey thongh he may not have escaped the follies usual to 
men of his rank ; and he has promised, if you will be favour- 
able to himy to live henceforward in irreproachable purity. 
Heaven forgives the sins which are forsaken, and will you be 
less lenient ? 

Joyfíilly wiU I forgive, renlled Laura, when I am assured 
that they are indeed abhorred and forsaken — 

They are already forsaken, said Montreville ; it rests with 
you to confirm Hargrave in the right, by consenting to his 
wishes. 

I ask but the conviction which time alone can bring, aaid 
Laura, and then^ 

And how will you bear it, Laura^ if, weary of your perverse 
delays> Hargrave should relinquish his suit ? How wouldyou 
bear to see the affections you have trifled with transferred to 
another ? 

Better, far better, ans wered Laura, than to watch the deepen- 
ing of those shades of iniquity, which close at last into outer 
darkness : better than to see each guilty day advance and seal 
our etemal separation. To lose his affection, continued she, 
with a sickly smile, I would bear as I strive to bear my other 
biurdens ; and should they at last prove too heavy for me, 
they can but weigh me to the earth, where they and I must 
soon rest together. 

Talk not so, beloved child, said Montreville ; a long life is 
before you. All the joys that ambition, all the joys that love 
can offer, are within your power. A father invites, implores, 
I will not say commands, you to accept them. The man of 
your choice, to whom the proudest might aspire, whom the 
coldest of your sex might love, entreats you to confirm him in 
the ways of virtue. Consent, then, to this union, on which my 
heart is set, while yet it can be hallowed by the blessing g£ 
your dying father. 

Oh, take pity on me, Laura would have said, and league not 
with my weak heart to betray me ; but conTulaiye Bobs were 
aU ti»t shecould utter, 
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You coneênt, then, said MontreviUe, choosing so to intet-- 
rupt her silence — ^you have ^delded to my entreaties, andmade 
me the happiest of fathers. 

No 1 no, cried Laura, tossing her arms distractedly, I ivill 
do rigrht though my heart should break. No, my father, my 
dear honoured father, for whom I would lay down my life, not 
even your entreaties shall prevail. 

Ungratefíil child! said Montreville, what could yoti have 
pleaded for, that your father would have refused — ^your father, 
whom anxiety for your welfare has brought to the gates of the 
grave, whose last feeling shall be love to you, whose last 
words shall bless you. 

Oh, most merciral, most gracious, cried Laura, clasping her 
hands, and raising her eyes in resigned anguish, wilt thou suf- 
fer me to be tempted above what I am able to bear ! oh, my 
dear father, if you have pity for misery unutterable, misery that 
cannot know relief, spare me now, and suffer me to think — ^if 
to think be yet possible. 

Hear me but for one moment more, said MontreviUe, who 
from the violence of her emotion gathered hopes of success. 

Oh, no ! no ! cried Laura, I must leave you while yet I have 
the power to do right. 

And, darting from his presence, she shut herself into her 
chamber. There, falling on her knees, she mingled bitter ex- 
pressions of anguish with fervent prayers fbr support, and 
piteous appeals for mercy. 

Becommg by degrees more composed, she endeavoured to 
fortify her resolution by every argument of reason and religion 
which had formerly guided her determination. She tumed to 
the passages of Scripture which forbid the unequal yoke with 
the unbeliever ; convinced that the prohibition applies no less 
to those whose lives are unchristian, than to those whose faith 
is unsound. She asked herself whether she was able to sup- 
port those trials (the severest of all earthly ones), which the 
wife of a libertine must imdergo ; and whether,ln temptations 
which she voluntarily sought, and sorrows which she of choice 
encountered, she should be entitled to expect the Divine sup- 
port. 

Holy Father, she cried, what peace can enter where thy 
blessing is withheld! and shall I dare to mock thee with a 
petition for that blessing on an union which thou hast forbid- 
den ? May I not rather fear that this deliberate premeditated 
guilt may be the first stel) in a race of iniquity ! May I not 
dread to share in the awiul sentence of those who are joined 
to their idols, and be let alone to wander in the way which 
leadeth to destruction. 

Yet, as oft as her father's entreaties rose to her recollection, 
joined with the image of Hargrave— of Hargrave beseeehmg, 
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of Hargrave impasnoned — Laura^ resolttiion íiiilterdd ; and 

half-desiroufl to deceive herself, ahe almost doubted of tbe yir'*> 

tue of that firmness which could withstand a parent*s wish. i 

But Laura Was habitually Buspicious of every opinion which i 

fi^voured her inclinations, habitually aware of the deceitfulness 

of her own heart ; and she did not, unquestioned, harbonr for 

a moment the insidious thought that flattered her strongest 

wishes. 

And had niy father commanded me to marry where I waa i 

averse, said she, would I then have hesitated ? Wouldmy fa- 
ther's command have prevailed on me then to undertake dutiet 
which I was unlikely to perform ? No : there I would have 
resisted. There, authority greater than a father's would have 
empowered me to resist ; I know that I should have resisted 
even unto death. And shall mere inclination give more finn- 
ness than a sense of duty ! Yet, oh, dear father, think me not 
unmindful of all your love — or forgetful of a debt whichbegan 
with my being. For your sake, cold and hunger shall be light 
to me — ^for you, poverty ánd toÚ shall be pleasing. But what 
solitary sorrow could equal the pang with which I should blush 
before my children for the vices of their father ! Wha't is the 
wasting of famine to the mortal anguish of watching the de* 
clining love, the transferred desires, the growing depravity of 
my husband ! 

In thoughts aiyi struggles like these. Laura passed the day 
alone. Montreville, though disappointed at his ill success with 
his daughter, was not without hope that a lover's prayers 
might prevaií where a father's were ineffectual ; andbelieving 
that the season of Laura's emotion was a favourable one for the 
attempt, he was anxious for the daily visit of Hargrave. 

But, for the first time since his meeting with Laura, Har- 
grave did not appear. In her present frame, Laura felt his ab- 
sence almost a relief ; but Montreville was uneasy and half" 
alarmed. It was late in the evening when a violent knocking 
at the house-door startled MontreviUe, who was alone in his 
apartment ; and the next minute, without being announced, 
Hargrave burst into the room. His hair was dishevelled, his 
dress neglected, and his eyes had a wildness which Montre- 
uiUe had never before seen in him. Abruptly grasping Montre^ 
viUe's hand, he said, in a voice of one struggling for com- 
posure — 

Have you performed your promise — ^have you spoken with 
Laura ? 

I have, answered MontreviUe ;• and have urged her, till, had 
you seen her, you would yourself have owned that I went too 
lar. But you look — 

Has she consented^ interrupted Hargrave— will she give 
herself tome? 
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MonireviUe ehook his head. Her aífectíotis ate whoily 
yours^ said he ; you may yoorself be more Buccessful — I fer- 
vently wish that you may. But why this strange emotion ? 
What haB happened ? 

Nothing^ nothing, Baid Hargrave ; ask me no questions ; but 
let me speak instantly with Laura. 

You shall see her, retumed MontreviUe, opening the door 
and calling Laura ; only I beseech you to command yourself, 
for my poor child is akíéady half distracted. 

She is the fitter to converse with me, said Hargrave, with 
a ghastly Bmile, for I am upon the very verge of madness. 

Laura came at her father's summons; but when she saw 
Hargrave, the colour faded fróm her face, a universal tremor 
seized her, Bhe stopped and leaned on the door for support. 

Colonel Hargrave wishes to speak with you alone, said Mon- 
treviUe ; go with him to the parlour. 

I cannot, answered Laura, in words scarcely audible — this 
night I cannot. 

I command you to go, said the father in a tone which he had 
seldom employed, and Laura instantly prepared to go. 

Surely, surely, said she, Heaven will not leave me to my 
own weakness, whilst I act in obedience to you. 

Perceiving that she trembled violently, Hargrave offered 
her the support of his circling arm ; but Laura instantly dis- 
engaged herself. • 

WUl you not lean on me, dearest Laura, said he ; perhaps it 
is for the last time. 

I hope, answered Laura, endeavouring to exert her spirit, 
it wiU be the last time that you wiU avail yourself of my fa- 
ther*8 authority to constrain me. 

Spare your reproaches, Laura, said Hargrave, for I am des- 
perate. All that I desire on earth — ^my life itself depends upon 
this hour. 

Théyentered the parlour, and Laura, sinking into a seat, 
covered her eyes with her hand, and strove to prepare for ans- 
wering this new call upon her firmness. 

Hargrave stood silent for some moments. Fain would he 
have framed a resistless ijetition ; for the events of that day 
had hastened the imravelling of a tale which, once known to 
Laura, would, he knew, make all his petitions vain. But his 
impatient spirit could not wait to conciliate ; and, seizing her 
hand, he said, with breathless eagemess. 

Laura, you once said that you loved me, and I believed you. 
Now to the proof— and if that fail — ^but I will not distract my- 
self with the thought. You have allowed me a distant hope. 
Becal your sentence of delay. Circumstances which you can- 
not — ^must not know, leave you but one altemative. Be mine 
now, or you are for ever lost to rae. 
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Aiífonished at hi0 words, alarmed by the ilUsnppretifled ye- 
hemence of his manner, Laiira tried to read his altered coun- 
tenance, and feared she knew not what. 

Tell me what you mean? said she. What mean these 
strange words — ^these wild looks? Why have you come at 
thÍB latehour? 

Ask me nothing, cried Hargrave, but decide. Speak. Will 
you be mine — now — to-morrow— within a few hours. Soon^ 
very soon, it will be no longer pogBÍble for you to choose. 

A hectic of resentment kindled in Laura's cheek at the threat 
of desertion which she imagined to lurk beneath the words of 
HargTave. 

You have, said she, I know not how, extended my condi- 
tional promise to receive you as a friend far beyond what the 
terms of it could warrant. In makiug even such an engage- 
ment perhaps I condescended too far. But^ admitting it in 
vour own sensey what right have you to suppose that I am to 
be weakly terrified into renoimcing a resolution formed on the 
best grounds ? 

I have no ríght to expect it^ said Hargrave, in a voice of 
misery. I came to you in desperatíon. I cannot — will not 
suTvive the loss of you ; and if I prevail not now, 5'ou must 
be lost to me. 

What means this strange, this presuming haste ? said Laura. 
Why do yoxi seem thus wretched ? 

I am, mdeed, most wretchcd. Oh, Laura, thus on my knees 
I conjure you to have pity on me ; — or, if it will cost you a 
pang to lose me, have pity on yourself. And if thy love be too 
feeble to bend thy stubbom wilí, let a father's wishes, a father's 
prayers, come to its aid. 

(Jh, Hargrave, críed Laura, bursting into tears, how have I 
deserved that you should lay on me this heavy load — that you 
should force me to resist the entreaties of my father. 

Do not — oh, do not resist them. Let a father's prayers — ^let 
the pleadings of a TVTetch whose reason, whose life depends 
upon you, prevail to move you. 

Nothing shall move me, said Laura, with the firmness of 
despair, for I am used to misery, and wiU bear it. 

And you will bear it too, if, dríven from virtuous love — ^from 
domestic joy, I tum to the bought smile of harlots — ^forget j-ou 
in the haunts of riot, or in the grave of a suicide. 

Oh, for niercy, cried the terrified Laura, talk not so dread- 
fully. Be patient, I iraplore you. Fear not to lose me. Be 
but virtuous, and no power ol* man shall wrest me from you. 
In poverty — in sickness — ^in disgrace itself, I will cleave to 
you. 

Oh, I belieye it, said Hargrave, moved even to woman's 
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weakness^ for thou art an angel. But wilt thou cleave to me 
in — 

In what ? said Laura. 

Ask me nothing — ^but yield to my eamest entreaty. Save 
me from the horrors of losing you ; and may Heaven forsake 
me if ever again I give you cause to repent of your pity . 

Softened by his imploring looks and gestures, overpowered 
bv his vehemence, harassed beyond her strength, Laura seemed 
almost expiring. But the upright spirit shared not the weak- 
ne^s of its frail abode. 

Cease to importune me, said she ; everlasting were my cause 
of repentance, should I wilfully do wrong. You may break 
my heart — it is already broken, but my resolution is immove- 
able. 

Fire flashed from the eyes of I{argrave, as, starting from her 
feet, he cried, in a voice of frenzy, 

Ungraleful woman, you have never loved me I you love no- 
thmg but the fancied virtue to which I am sacrificed. But 
tremble, obdurate, lest I dash from me this hated life, and my 
perdition be on your soul ! 

Oh no, cried Laura in agony of terror, I will pray for you — 
pity you, — ^what shalll say — love you as never man was loved. 
Would that it were possible to do more ! 

Speak, then, your final rejection, said Hargrave, grasping 
her hand with convulsive energy, and abide by the conse* 
quence. 

I must not fear consequen^es, said Laura, trembling in every 
limb ; they are in the hands of Heaven. 

Then be tMs first fond parting kiss our last ! cried Hargrave, 
and franticly straining her to his breast, he rushed out of the 
room. 

Surprise, confusion, a thousand various feelings, kept Laun^ 
for a while motionless; tiU, Hargrave's parting words ringing 
in her ear, a dreadful apprehension took possession of her mind. 
Starting from her seat, and following him with her arms, as if 
she could stiU have detained him. 

Oh, Hargrave, what mean you? she cried. But Hargrave 
was already beyond the reach of her voice ; and, sinking to 
the ground, the wretched Laura found refuge from her misery 
in long and deep insensibility. 

In the attitude in which she had fallen, her lily arms extend- 
ed on the ground, her deathlike cheek resting upon one of 
them, she was found by a servant who accidentally entered 
the room, and whose cries soon assembled the family. Mon« 
treviUe alarmed, hastened down stairs, and came in just as the 
maid, with the assistance of the landlady, was raising Laura, 
to all appearance dead. 

Merciful Heaven ! he exclaimed, what is this? 
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Tlie xmfeelixig landlady immediately expreesed her opiníon 
that Mis8 Montreville had died of famine, declaring that she 
had long feared as much. The horror^stnick father had scarce- 
ly power to ask her meaning. 

Oh, sir, said the maid, sobbing aloud^ I fear it is but too true 
— ^for she cared not for herself, so you were but well — for she 
was the sweetest lady that ever was bom — and many a long 
night has she sat up toiling when the poorest creature was 
asleep— for she never cared for herself. 

The whole truth flashed at once upon Montreville, aud all 
the storm^ from which his dutifíil child so well had sheltered 
him, burst upon him in a moment. 

Ohy Laura, he cried^ clasping her lifeless form, my only com- 
fort — ^my good — my gentle — ^my blameless child, hast thou 
nourished thy fkther with thjr lue ! Oh, why didst thou not 
let me die ! Then, laying his cheek to hers, Oh, she is cold — 
cold as clay, he cried, and the father wrun^ his hands, and 
Bobbed like an infant. 

Suddenly he ceased his lamentation ; and pressing his hands 
on his breast, uttered a deep groan, and sunk down by the side 
of his senseless child. His alarm and agitation burst again 
the blood-vessel, which before had been slightly healed, and he 
was conveyed to bed without hopes of life. A surgeon waa 
immediately found, but he administered his prescription with-* 
out expectmg its success ; and, departing, leít the dying Mon- 
treviUe to the care of the landlady . 

The tender-hearted Fanny remained with Laura, and at last 
succeeded in restoring her to animation. She then persuaded 
her to swallow a little wine, and endeavoured to prevail upon 
her to retire to bed ; but Laura refused. 

No, my kind, good girl, said she, laying her arm gratefuUy 
on Fanny's shoulder, I must see my iather before I sleep. I 
have thwarted his will to-day, and will not sleep without his 
blessing. 

Fanny then besought her so eamestly not tp go to the cap- 
tain's chamber, that Laura, filled as every thought was with 
Hargrave, took alarm, and would not be detained. The girl, 
dresáing the consequences of the shock that awaited her, threw 
her arms round her to prevent her departure. 

Let me go, cried Laura, straggling with her, he is ill — I am 
sure he is ill, or he would have come to watch and comfort his 
wretched child. 

Fannv, then, with all the gentleness in her |)ower, informed 
Laura that Montreville^ alarmed by the sight of her fainting, 
had been suddenly taken ilL Laura, in terror which effaced 
the remembrance of all her former anguish, scarcely 8u£Pered 
faer attendant to finish her relation ; but broke from her, and 

H 
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hurríed as fistst as her tottering limbs wouldbear her to her fa- 
ther'8 chamber. 

Softly, on tiptoe, she stole to his bedside. His eyes were 
closed, and death seemed abready stamped on every feature. 
Lanra shuddered convulsively, and shrank back in horror. 
But the dread of scaring the spirit from its frail tenement aup- 

{)re8sed the cry that was rising to her lips. Trembling she 
aid her hand upon his. He looked up, and a gleam of joy 
brightened in his dying eyes as they rested on his daughter. 

Laura, my beloved! said he, drawing her gently towards 
him, thou hast been the jojr of my life. I thank God that thou 
art spared to comfort me m death. 

Laura tried to speak the words of hope ; but the sounds died 
upon her lips. 

After a pause of dead silence, Montreville said, 

This is the hour when thy father was wont to bless thee. 
Come, and I will bless thee still. 

The weeping Laura sunk upon her knees, and MontreviUe 
laid one hand upon her head, whlle she stiU held the other, as 
if wishing to detain him. 

Mj^ best — my last blessing be upon thee, child of my heart, 
said he. The everlasting arms be around thee, when mine can 
embrace thee no more. The father of the fatherless be a pa- 
rent to thee : support thee in sorrow ; crown thy youth with 
joy — ^thy grey hairs with honour; and, when thou art sum- 
moned to thy kindred angels, may thy heart throb its last on 
Bome breast kind and noble as thine own. 

Exhausted by the effort which he had made, Montreville 
Bunk back on his piUow ! and Laura, in agony of supplication^ 
besought Heaven to spare him to her. 

Father of mercies! she inwardly ejaculated, if it bepossible, 
save me, oh, save me from this fearful stroke, — or take me 
in pity from this desolate wildemess to the rest of thy chosen. 

The dead of night came on, ajid all but the wretched Laura 
was stiU. Montreville breathed softly. Laura thought he 
slept, and stifled even her sighs, lest they should awake him. 
In the stiUness of the dead, but in agony of suspense wliicvh 
baffles description, she continued to kneel by his bedside, and 
to retum his relaxing grasp, tiU she felt a gentle pressure of 
her hand, and looked up to interpret the gesture. It was the 
last expression of a father*s love. MontreviUe was gone ! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

CoLON£L Habg^raye had been the spoiled child of a weak 
mother, andhe continuedto retainone charactensticof spoiled 
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children ; fiome powerful stimulant waa with him a necessary 
of life. He dêspÍBed all pleasures of regular recurrence and 
moderate dcgree ; and even looked down upon those who could 
be satisfíed with such enjoyments, aa on beings confined to a 
meaner mode of existence. For' more than a year Laura had 
íumished the animating principle which kept life írom 8tagna« 
tion. When she was present, her beauty, her reserve, her ill- 
concealed aíFection, kept his passions in constant piay. In 
her absenoe, the interpretation of looks of which she had been 
nnconscious^ and tíie anticipation of concessions which she 
thought not of making, íuraished occupation for the many 
hours which, for want of literaiy habits, Colonel Hargrave was 
obliged to pass in solitude and leisure, when deprived oi 
fashionable company, public amusements, and tolerable ro- 
mances. In a little country town, these latterresources Wi>re 
floon exhausted, and Hargrave had no associates to supply the 
blank among his brother officers ; some of them being low both 
in birth and education, and others, from various reasons, ra- 
tber repelling, than courting his intimacy. One had a pretty 
wife, another an umnarried daughter; and the phlegmatic 
temperament and reserved mannei s of a third tallied not with 
Hargrave*s constitutional warmth. The departure of Laura, 
therefore deprived him at once of the only society that amosed, 
and the only object that interested him. He was preveuted by 
the caution of Mrs. Douglasírom attemptinga correspondence 
with his mistress ; and his muse was exhausted with com-* 
posing amatory sonnets, and straining half*imaginary torments 
into reluctant rhymes. 

He soon tired of making sentimental visits to the now de* 
serted Glenalbert, and grew weary of inspecting the treasures 
of pilfered gloves and stray shoe bows. His neyr. system of 
reform, too, sat rather heavily upon Mm. He was not ex- 
actly satisfied with its extent, though he did not see in what 
respect it was susceptible of improvement. He had some sus- 
picion that it was not entitled to the full aj^robation of the ' 
' wise, the pious, the sober-minded* observers, whom he ima- 
gined that Laura had charged with the inspection of his con- 
duct; and he reflected, with a mixture of fear and impatience, 
that by them every action would be reported to Laura, with alí 
the aggravation of illiberal comment. For though he did not 
distinctly define the idea to himself, he cherished a latent 
opinion^ that the 'wise' would be narrow-minded, the 'pious' 
bigotted, and the ' sober-minded' cynical. The feeling of being 
watched is completely destructive of comfort, even to those 
who have least to conceal ; and Colonel Hargrave sought re- 
lief at once from restraint and ennui, in exhibiting, at the 
Edinbugh races, four horses which were the envy of all the 
gentlemen, aad a person which was the admiration of all the 
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ladies. His ihoughts dissipated, and his yanity grati^ed, his 
pasBÍon had never^ since its first existence, been so little trou* 
blesome as during his stay in Edinburgh ; and once or twice^ 
as he caughta languishing glance from a gay young heiresB^ he 
thoughthe had been alittle precipitate in changing hisfirst de- 
signs in regard to Laura. But^ alas ! the races endure only for one 
flhort week ; Edinburgh was deserted by its glittering birds of 
paasage; and Hargrave retumed to his quarters^ to solitude, 
and to the conviction that, howeverobtained, the possession of 
Laura was necessary to his peace. 

Finding; that her retum was as uncertain as ever^ he resol ved 
to follow her to London ; and the caution of A&s. Douglas 
bafiBing his attempts to procure her address írom any other 
quarter, he contrived to obtain it by bribing one of the und^ 
attendants of the post-office to transcribe for him the super- 
scription of a letter to Miss Montreville. Delighted with his 
Buccess, he could not refiise himself the triumph of making it 
known to Mrs. Douglas ; and, bv calling to ask her commands 
for her young íriend, occasionea the letter of caution from her 
to Laura^ which has been formerly mentioned. 

The moment he reached London, he hastened to make ii>- 
quiries after the abode of Captain Montreville ; but his seareh 
was disappointed by the accioients which he afterwards related 
to Laura. Day after day^ he h<K)ed that Laura^ by sending to 
Mr. Baynard's chambers, woula afford him the means of dis- 
covering her residence. But every day ended in disappoint- 
ment ; and Hargrave, who, intendmg to devote all his tune to 
her, had given no intimation to his friends of his anrival in 
town, finmd himselí as solitary^ listless^ and uncomfortable as 
before he qidtted Scotland. 

One evening, when, to kill the time, he had sauntered into 
the theatre, he renewed his acquaintance with the beautiM 
Lady Bellamer. Two years bdbre, Hargrave had been the 
chief fiivottrite of Lady Bellamer, tiien Miss Walpole. Qf all 
the dangers whom beauty, coquetryy andfifty thousand pounds 
attached to her traiuy none was adlmitted to such eaay needom 
as Hargrave. She laughed more heartih' at his wit, whispered 
more familiarly in his ear, and slapped him more firéquentiy on 
the cheek tibazi any of his rivals. With no other man was she 
80 unreasonable^ troublesome, and ridiculous. Ln short^ she 
ran through the whole routine of flirtatíQn^ till her heart was 
entangled, so far at least as the heart of a coquette is suscep- 
tible of that misfortune. But whatever flames wcre kindled 
in the lady's breast, the gentleman, as is usual on such ocea- 
sions^ escaped with a very slight singe. WhiJbe Mtss Walpole 
was present; his vanitv was soothedby herblandÍBhiilsntSy and 
fais senses touched by her chsnns ; bui^ oi ber absence» he con- 
fioled himself with híúf a dozen other affidrs of the same kind. 
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Meanwhile^ Lord Bellamer entered tfae lists, and soon dis- 
tingiiithed himself írom his competitors, by a question, which 
-witii all her admirers, Mifla Waipole had not often anawered. 
The laáy heaitated ; for she conld not help contraatíng the in- 
Bignificant atarveling figure of her sniter with the manly beauty 
o£ Hargri^ve'8 person. But Lord Bellamer had a title in poa- 
Besaion; Hargraye's waa ozdy reyersionary. His lordshm's 
estate^ too, was Urger than the colonePs expectations. Be- 
sides, she began to haye doubts whether her mvourite ever in- 
tended to propose the important question; for though, to 
awBlcen his jealousy, she had herself informed him of Lord 
Bellamer's pretensions, and though she had played off the whole 
artillery of coquetiy to quicken his operatíons, the young man 
maintamed a resolute and successful resistance. So, after 
somefiftysighs giyen to thewell-tumed leg andsparUingeyes 
of Haigraye, Hfiss Walpole became Lad^ Bellamer ; and this 
was the only change which marríage effected in her ; for no 
familiarity could increase her indifference to Lord Bellamer, 
and no sacredness of connexion can warm the heárt of a 
coquette. She contíuued equally assiduous in courtíng admi- 
ration, equally daring in deíying censure ; and was content to 
purchase the adulatíon of fools, at the expense of being obliged 
to the charity of thoee who were good-natnred enough to say, 
to be sure Lady Bellamer íb a líttle giddy, but I dare say she 
means no harm. 

Her husband's departore with his regúnent for the continent 
made no change in her way of life, except to save her the 
trouble of defending conduct which she would not reform. 
^e contínned in London, or at her yiUa on Bichmond Hill, to 
enter into every folly which others proposed, or herself to pro- 
ject new ones. 

Meanwhile Hargrave's duty called him to Scotland, where 
Lady BeUamer and all her riyals in his attentíon were entirely 
fiirgotten amidst the superior attractíons of Laura ; attractíons 
wldch acted with all the force of novelty upon a heart accus- 
tomed to parry only premeditated attacks, and to resist charms 
which were only corporeal. From an early date in his ac- 
quaintance with Miss MontreyiUe, he had scarcely recollected 
tiie existence of Lady Bellamer, till he found himself in the 
next box to her at the theatre. The pleasure that sparkled 
in the brightest blue eyes in the world, the fiush that tínged 
her face, whereeyer tiie rouge permitted its natural tínts to 
appear, conyinced Haigrave in a moment that her ladyship's 
memoiy luid been more tenacious ; and he readily answered to 
her familiar nod of inyitatíon, by taking his place by her side. 

They entered into conyersatíon with all the frankness of 
their former intimacy. Lady BeUamer inquired how the colo- 
nel had eoBtríved to exist during eighteen months of rustica.- 
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tion ; and gare him in retam memoin of mxne of their mutaal 
assistance. She had some wit, and an exnberance of animal 
epirits ; and she seasoned her nonsense with such lively sallies, 
«ly scandalj and adroit flattery, that Hargrave had scaicály 
ever passed an evening more gaily. Once or twice, the com- 
posea grace, the artless majesiy of Laura, rose to his recol- 
lection, and he looked absent and thoughtful. But his com- 
paníon rallied him with so much spirit, that he quickly reco- 
vered himself, and fully repaid the amusement which he re- 
ceived. He accepted Lady Bellamer's imitation to sup with 
her after the play, and left her at a late hour, with a promise 
to visit her the next day. From that day, the freedom of their 
former intercourse was renewed; with this diflTwence only, 
that Hargrave was released from some restraint, by liis escape 
from the danger of entanglement which necessarily attenas 
particnlar assidnities towards an unmarried woman. 

Let the fair enchantress tremble who approaches even in 
tbought the verge of indiscretion. If she advance but one jot 
beyond that circle, the evil spirít is ready to seize her, which, 
before, feared even to ríse in her presence. Lady Bellamer 
became the victim of unpardonable imprudence on her own 
part, and mere constitutional tendency on that of her para- 
mour. To a most blameable levity she sacríiiced whatever 
remained to be sacríficed of her reputation, her virtue, and her 
marríage vow ; while the crime of Hargrave was not palliated 
by one sentiment of genuine affection ; for she by whom he fell 
was no more like the object of his real tendemess, than those 
wanderíngr lights which arise from corruption, and glimmer 
only to betray, are to the steady sunbeam which enlightens, 
and guides, and purífies where it sbines. 

Their intercourse continued, with growing passion, on the 
side of the Lady, and expiring inclination on that of the gen- 
tleman, till Lady Bellamer informed him that the consequences 
of their guilt could not long be concealed. Her lord was 
nbont to retum to his disgraced home ; and she called upon 
Hargrave to concert with her the means of exchanging shackles 
which she could no longer endure, for bonds which she could 
bear with pleasure, and himself to stand for the legal protector 
of bis nnbom child. Hargrave heard her with a disgust which 
he scarcely strove to conceal ; for at that momeut Laura stood 
beforehim, bewitchiug in chastened love, respectable in saintly 
IMiríty. He remembered that the bare proposal of a degrada- 
tion which Lady Bellamer almost courted, had once ncarly 
banished the spotless soul from a tenement no less pure than 
itself. In fancy he again saw through her casement the 
wrínging of those snowy hands, those eyes raised in agony, 
and the convulsive heavings of that bosom which moumed his 
unlooked-for baBeness : and he tumed from Lady Bellamer^ 
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inwardly cursing tbe hour whenhis vows to LaurawereBacri- 
ficed to a wanton. 

The very day aíter this interview was that in which he ac« 
cidentally encountered Laura; and from that moment his 
whole desire was to make her his own, before public report 
should acquaint her with his guilt. He durst not trust to Ihe 
fitrength of her affection for the pardon of so foul an ofience. 
He could not hope that she would again place confidence in 
vows of reformation which had been so groasly violated. 
When the proper self-diatrust of Laura refused him the oppor- 
tunity of makiug a personal appeal to her sensibilities, he 
hoped that her father might successfully plead his cause ; and 
that, before his guiltwas known toher, he might have madeit 
at once her interest and her duty to forget it. But the storm 
was about to burst even more speedily than he apprehended. 
Lady Bellamer little suspected that her conduct was watched 
with all the malice of jealousy, and all the eagemess of inte- 
rest. She little suspected that her confídential servant was 
the spy of her injured husband, bound to fidelity in this task 
by ties as disgraceful as they were strong, and that this wo- 
man waited only for legal proof of her mistress's guilt, to lay 
the particulars before her lord. That proof was now obtained, 
and Lórd Bellamer hastened to avail himself of it. He arrived 
in London on the moming of the last^ day of Montreville's life ; 
and charging his guilty wife with her perfidy, expelled her 
from his house. 

She fiew to Hargrave's lodgings, and found him preparing 
for his daily visit to Laura. Though provoked at being de- 
layed, he was obliged to stay and listen to her. while she 
hastily related the events of the moming. She was about 
to speak of her conviction that, by makmg her his wife, he 
would shield her from the world's scom, and that he vo^ild 
not, by any legal defence, retard her emancipation. But Har- 
grave suff*ered her not to proceed. He perceived that his ad- 
venture must now be public. It must immediately find its 
way into the public prints ; and in a few hours it might be in 
the hands of Laura. He bitterly upbraided Lady Bellamer 
with her want of caution in the concealment of their amour ; 
cursed her folly as the min of all his dearest hopes ; and, in 
the frenzy of Ms rage, scmpled not to reveal the cutting se- 
cret, that while another was the true object of his aflections; 
Lady Bellamer had sacrificed her all to an inclination as tran- 
Bient as it was vile. The wretched creature, terrified at his 
rage^ weakened by her situation, overcome by the events of 
the moming, and stung by a reception so opposite to her ex- 
pectations, sunk at his feet in violent hysterics. But Hargrave 
could at that moment feel for no núseries but his own ; and 
consigning her to the care of the women of the hoase, ^ie was 
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again about to hasien to Montreville^s^ when he waa told that 
a gentleman wished to speak with him upon particular 
busineBs. 

This peraon was the bearer of a note írom Lord Bellamer, 
importing that he desired to meet Colonel Hargrave on that 
or the foUowing day, at any hour or place which the coloneí 
might appoint. Ailer the injuries given and received^ their 
meeting, ne said, could have but one object. Hargrave, in no 
humour to delay, instantly replied, that in three hours, he 
should be found in a solitary field, which he named, at a few 
miles distant from town, and that he should bring with him a 
friend, and a brace of pistols. He then went in search of this 
friend, and finding him at home, speedily settled the business. 

Nothing, in the slight consideration of death which Har- 
grave sufrcred to enter his mind^ gave him so much disturb- 
ance as the thought, that he might, if he fell, leave Laura to 
the possession of another. He willingly persuaded himself 
that she had an attachment to him too romantic to be transfer- 
able. But she was poor ; she might in time make a marriage 
of esteem and convenience ; and Laura, the virtuous Laura, 
would certainly love her husband, and the father of her chil- 
dren. The bare idea stung like a scorpion, and Hargrave hast- 
ened to his attomey, where he spent the time which yet re- 
mained before the hour of his appointment, in dictating a 
bequest of five thousand pounds to Laura MontreviUe ; but 
true to his purpose, he added a clause, by which, in case of 
her marriage, she forfeited the whole. 

He then prepared to meet Lord Bellamer ; and the ground 
being taken, Hargrave's first ball penetrated Lord Bellamer's 
left shoulder, who then fired without effect, and instantly feU. 
Hargrave, whose humanity had retumed with his temper, ac- 
companied his wounded antagonist to a neighbouring cottage 
to which he was conveyed, anxiously procured for lum every 
comfort, and heard, with real joy, that if he could be kept 
from fever, his wound was not likely to be mortal. The gen- 
tleman who had beén Hargrave's second, ofibred to remaín 
near Lord Bellamer, in order to give waming to his íriend, 
should any danger occur ; and it was late in the evening, be- 
fore Hargrave, alone and comfortless, retumed to town. 

Never had his own thoughts been such vexatious compa- 
nions. To his own seared conscience his crimes might have 
seemed trivial ; but when he placed them before him in the 
light in which he knew they would be viewed by Laura, their 
nature seemed changed. He knew that she would find no plea 
in the custom of the times, for endangeríng the life of a fel- 
low-creature, and that her moral vocabulary contained no 
qualifying epithet to palliate the foulness of adultery. The 
next day would give publicity to his duel and its cause ; and 
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should the report reach Laura's ear, what could he hope from 
her favoTir ? The bríbes of love and ambition he had found 
too poor to purchase her sanction to the bare intention of a 
crime. Even the intention seemed forgiven only in the hope 
of Itfring him to the paths of virtue ; and when she should 
know the failure of that hope, would not her forgiveness be 
withdrawn ? 

But Laura, thus on the point of being lost, was more dear 
to him than ever; and often did he wish that he had fallen by 
Lord Bellamer's hand, imther than he shouldlive to see himself 
the object of his indifferenoe, perhaps aversion. Time stiU re- 
mained, however, by one desperate effort, to hurry or terrify 
her into immediate compliance with his wishes ; and, halí» 
distracted with the emotions of remorse, and love, and fear, 
he ordered his cairiage to MontreviUe's house. Here passed 
the scene which has been already deacribed. Hargrave was 
too much agitated to attend to the best methods of persua- 
sion, and he quitted Laura in the fuU conviction that she 
would never be his wife. He threw himself into his carriage, 
and was driven home, now franticly bewailing his loss, now 
vowing, that rather than endure it, he would incur the penal- 
ries of every law, divine and human. All night he paced hi« 
apartment, uttering imprecations on his own Iblly, and form- 
ing plans for regaining by fraud, force, or persuasion, his lost 
rights over Laura. At last, his vehemence having somewhat 
spent itself, he threw himself on a couch, and sunk into fever- 
ish and interrupted sleep. 

It was not tiU next moming that he thought of inquiring 
affcer the unfortunate partner of his iniquity ; and was told 
that, too ill to be removed, she had been carried to bed in the 
house, where she still remained. 

Intending to renew the attempt of the preceding night, he 
again repaired early to Laura's abode ; but his intention was 
frustrated by the death of MontreviUe. On receiving the in- 
formation, he was at first a good deal shocked at the sudden 
decease of a man, whom a few hours before, he had left in uo 
ápparent danger. But that feeling was effaced when once he 
began to consider- the event as favourable to his designs upon 
Laura. Left to poverty, to solitude, perhaps to actual want, 
what resource had she so eligible as the acceptance of offers 
splendid and interested like his, And he would urge her ac- 
ceptance of them with all the ardour of passion. He would 
alarm her with the prospects of desolateness and dependence ; 
he would appeal to the wishes of her dead father. Suchplead- 
ings must, he thought, have weight with her ; and agam the 
hopes of victory revived in his mind. Should the principle, to 
which she so finnly adhered outweigh all these considerations, 
n 5 
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he thought she would forfeit by her obstinacy all claixns to his 
forbearance, and his heart fluttered at the idea that she had 
now no protector from his power. He resolved to haunt, to 
watch her, to lose no opportunit^ of pressing his suit. Where- 
ever she went he was determmed to foUow ; and surely, 
thought he, she must have some moments of weakness : she 
cannot be always on her guard. 

For some time he continued to make regular visits at her 
lodgings, though he had no hope of seeing her tiU after Mon- 
treviUe was consigned to the dust ; and he rejoiced that the 
customary seclusion was likely to retard her knowledge of his 
misconduct. To make inquiries after the health and spirits of 
Laura was the ostensible, but not the-t)nly motive of his visits. 
He wished to discover all that was known to the people of the 
house of her present situation and future plans. On the latter 
Bubject they could not afford even the slightest information, 
for Laura had never dropped a hint of ÍDtentions. But he 
received such accounts of her pecuniary distresses, and of the 
manner in which she supportea them, as at once increased his 
reverence for her character, and his hopes that she would take 
reíuge from her wants in the affluence which he offered her. 

From Fanny , who officiated as por ter, and who almost adored 
Laura, he received niost of his intelligence ; and while he lis- 
tened to instances of the fortitade, the piety, the tendemess, 
the resignation of his beloved, a love of virtue, sincere though 
transient, would cross his soul ; he would look back with ab- 
horrence on a crime which had hazarded the loss of such a 
treasure, and vow, that, were he once possessed of Laura, 
hÍB life should be a copy of her worth. But Hargrave's vows 
deceived him, for he loved the virtues only which were asso- 
ciated with objects of pleasure ; he abhorred the vices only 
which threatened him with pain. 

On the day succeeding the funeral, he ventured on an at- 
tempt to see Laura, and sent her a message, begging permis- 
sion to wait upon her ; but was answered that she received 
no visitors. He then wrote to her a letter fuU of the senti- 
ments which she inspired. He expressed the sympathy with 
her misfortunes, and fervently besought her to acceptof a pro- 
tector who would outdo in tendemess the one whom she had 
lost. He implored her to add the strongest incentive to the 
coui*se of virtue, in which, if she would listen to his request, 
he solemnly promised to persevere. He again insinuated that 
she must speedily decide, that, if her decisioii were unfavour- 
able, he might be driven to seek forgetfulness amidst minous 
dissipation ; and he adjured her by the wishes of her dead fa- 
ther, a claim which he thought would, with her, be irresistible 
to consent to dispense with his further probation. He said he 
would vÍBÍt her late in the foUowing forenoon, in the hope of 
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receiving hi8 answer from her own lips ; and concladed by 
telling her, that, lest tbe late unfortunate event had occasioned 
her any temporary difficulties, be begged to be considered as 
her banker, and encloscd a bili for a hundred pounds. 

He gave this letter to Fanny, with ÍDJunctions to deliver it 
imaiediately, and then went to mquire for Lord Bellamer, whom 
it gave him real pleasure to find pronounced out of danger. 
Lady Bellamer, too, had ceased to reproach and molest him. 
She had recovered from her indisposition, and removed to the 
house of a relation, who humanely offered to receive her. His 
hopes were strong of the effect of his letter ; and he passed the 
evening in greater comfort than had lately fallen to nis share. 
Often did he repeat to himself that Laura must accede to his 
proposals. What other course could she pursue ? "Wouldher 
sjiirit allow her to become a burden on the scanty income of 
her friend Mrs. Douglas — ^would she venture to pursue, as a 
profession, the art in which she so greatly excelled — would 
she retum to live alone at Glenalbert ? This last appeared the 
most probable to Hargrave, because the most desirable. Alone, 
without any companion whose frozen counsel could counteract 
the softness of her heart, in a romantic solitude, watched ashe 
would watch, importuned as he would importune her, strange 
if no advantage could be wrestedfrom her affectionor herpru- 
dence, her interest or her fears ! . To obtain Laura was the 
first wish of his soul ; and he was not very fastidious as to the 
means of its gratification : for even the love of a libertine is 
selfiah. He was perfectly sincere in his honourable proposals 
to Laura. He might have been less so had any others possessed 
a chance of success. 

He rose early the next morning, and impatiently looked for 
the hour which he had appointed for his visit, He wished 
that he had fixed on an earlier one, took up a book to be- 
guile the minutes, threw it down again, looked a hundred 
times at his watch, ordered his carriage to the door two hours 
before it was wanted, feared to go too soon, lest Laura sliould 
refuse to see him, and yet was at her lodgings long before his 
appointment. He inquired for her, and was answered that 
she had discharged her lodgings, and was gone. 

Gone ! Whither ? 

Fanny did not know ; Miss MontreviUe had been busy all 
the evening before in preparing for her removal, and had left 
the house early that mommg. 

And did she leave no address where she might be found ? 

I heard her tell the coachraan, said Fanny, to stop at the 
end of Grosvenor-street, and she would direct him where she 
chose to be set down. But I beliove she has left a letter for 
you, sir. 
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Fool í cried Hargrave, why did not you tell me so sooner — 
give it me instantly. 

He impatiently followed the girl to the parlonr which had 
been Montreville's. The letter lay on the table. He snatched 
it> and hastily tore it open. It contained only his bill, retnmed 
with Miss Montreville's compliments and thanks. He twisted 
the card into atoms, and cursed with all his soul the ingrati- 
tude and cold prudence of the writer. He swore that & she 
were on earth he would find her ; and vowed that he would 
make her repentof the vexation whichhe said she had always 
taken a savage delight in heaping uponliim. 

Restless, and yet unwiUing to be gone, he next wandered 
into Xaura*s painting-room, as if hoping in her once favourite 
haunt, to find traces of her flight. He had never entered it 
since the day when the discovery of De Courcy's portrait had 
roused his sudden frenzy. Association brought back the same 
train of thought. He imagined that Laura, when she con- 
cealed herself from him, had taken refiige with the De Courcy*s ; 
and all his jealousy retumed. After, according to custom, 
acting the madman after a while, he began as usual to recover 
his senses. He knew he could easily discover whether Miss 
MontreviUe was at Norwood, by writing to a friend who 
lived in the neighbourhood ; and he was going home to execute 
this design, when passing through the lobby, he was met by 
the landlady. He stopped to renew his inquiries, wbether 
any thing was known or guessed of Laura's retreat. But Mrs. 
Stubbs could give him no more information on the subject than 
her maid, andshe was infinitely more surprised athis question 
than Fanny had been ; for having made certain observations 
which Gonvinced her that Hargrave's visits were in the cha- 
racter of a lover, she had charitably concluded, and actually 
asserted, that Laura had accepted of his protection. 

Hargrave next inquired whether Laura had any visitors but 
himself? 

No living creature, was the reply. 

Could Mrs. Stubbs form no conjecture whither she was gone ? 

None in the world, answered Mrs. Stubbs ; only this I know, 
it can't be very far off— for to my certain knowledge, she had 
only seven shillings in her pocket, and thatcould not carryher 
far, as I told the gentlemfan who was here this moming. 

What gentleman ? cried Hargrave. 

One Mr. De Courcy, sir, that used to call for her ; but he has 
not been here these six weeks before ; and he seemed quite 
astounded as well as yourself, sir. 

Hargrave then questioned her so closely conceming De 
Courcy's words and looks, as to convince himself that his 
rival was entirely ignorant of the motions of the fugitive. In 
this belief he retumed home, uncertain what measures he 
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0hoiild pnrsae, but detenmned not to rest till he had seen Lanra. 

When De Courcy quitted Laura^he had no intention of éeeing 
her again till circumstances should enable him to oífer her his 
hand. No sacrifice could have costmore pain; but justice 
and filial ávLty did not permit him to hesitate. Neither did he 
think himseli entitled tosadden with a faceof care his domes- 
tic circle, nor to make his mother and sister pay dearly for 
their comforts, by showing that they were purchased at the 
expense of his peace. Nor did he languidly resign to idle love- 
dreams the hours which an immortal spirit claimed for its im- 
provement, and which the social tie bound him to enliven and 
cheer. But to appear what he was not^ to introduce constraint 
and dissimulation into the sacred privacies of home, never oc- 
curred to De Courcy. He therefore strove not to seem cheer- 
ful, but to be 80. He retumed to his former studies, and even 
prosecuted them with alacrity,forhe knew that Laura respected 
a cultivated mind. His faults he was, if possible, more than 
ever studious to correct, for Laura loved virtue. And when 
occasion for a kind, considerate, or self-denying action pre- 
iented itself, he eagerly seized it, saying in his heart, ' This is 
like Laura.' 

Sometimes the fear that he might be forgotten forced from 
him the bitterest sigh which had ever breathed ; but he endea- 
voured to comfort himself with the belief that she would soon 
be screened from the gaze of admiration, and that her regard 
for him,though yet in its infancy, would be sufficient to secure 
her from other impressions. Oí the reality of this regard he 
did not allow himself to doubt, or if he hesitated for a mo- 
ment, he called to mind the picture, Laura's concealment of 
it, her confusion at his attempt to examine it, and he no longer 
doubted. 

The arrival of the picture itself might have explained. But 
he tumed his eye from the unpleasing light, and sheltered his 
hopes by a hundred treasured instances of love which had 
scarcely any existence but in his fancy. 

His efforts to be cheerful, were, however, less successful, 
after Laura, in a few melancholy lines, informed Miss De 
Courcy that MontreviUe's increased iUness made their retura 
to iScotland more uncertain than ever. He imagined his dear 
Laura the solitary attendant of a sick-bed ; no kind voice to 
comfort, no friendly face to cheer her ; perhaps in poverty, that 

Í)overty increased, too, by the artifice which he had used to 
essen it. He grew anxious, comfortless, and at length really 
miserable. Every day the arrival of the letters was looked for 
with extreme solicitude, in hope of more cheering news ; but 
every day brought disappointment, for Laura wrote no more. 
His mother shared in his anxiety, and increased it by express- 
ing her own. She feared that Miss MontreviUe was ill, and 
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iinable to write ; and the image of Laura among strangers^ sick 
and in poverty, obliterated Montague's prudent resolutions of 
trusting himself no more in the presence of his beloved. He 
set out for London, and arrived at the door of Laura's lodgings 
about half an hour after she had quitted them. 

Mrs. Stubbs, of whom he made personal inquiries, was abun- 
dantly communicative. She gave him, as far as it was known 
to her, a full history of Laura's adventures since he had seen 
her ; and, where she was deficient in facts, supplied the blank 
by conjecture. With emotion indescribable he listened to a 
a coarse account of Miss Montreville's wants and labours. 

How could you suífer all this ? cried he indignantly, when 
he was able to speak. 

Times are hard, sir, retumed Mrs. Stubbs, the joUy purple 
deepening in her cheeks. Besides, Miss MontreviUe had always 
such an air with her, that I could not for my very heart have 
asked her to take pot-luck with us. 

The colour faded from De Courcy's face as Mrs. Stubbs pro- 
ceeded to relate the constant visits of Hargrave. 

I'U warrant,said she, growing familiar as sheperceived that 
she excited iuterest, I'íl warraut he did not come here so of- 
ten íbr nothing. People must have ears, and use them too ; 
and I heard him myself swearing to her one day, that he loved 
her better than his life, or something to that purpose ; and, 
that, if she would live with him, he would make her dreams 
pleasant, or some such stuff as that; and now, as sure as 
can be, she has taken himat his word and gone tohim. 

Peace, woman ! cried De Courcy, in a tone which he had 
never used to any of the sex, how dare you — ? 

Mrs. Stubbs, who had all that want of nerve which charac- 
terises vulgar arrogance, instantly shrunk into her shell. No 
offence, sir, said she. It's all mere guess-work with me ; only 
she does not know a creature in London, and she had nothing 
to carry her out of it ; for she had just seven shillings in her 
pocket. I gave her seventeen and sixpence of change this 
moníing, and she gave half-a-guinea of that to the kitchen- 
maid. Now, it stands to reason, she would not have been so 
ready parting with her money, if she had not Imown where 
more was to be had. 

De Courcy shocked and disgusted, tumed from her in dis- 
pleasure ; and finding that nothing was to be learnt from her 
of the place of Laura's retreat, betook himself to the print- 
shop, where he remembered that he had first procured Miss 
Montreville's addresses. Mr. Wilkins declared his ignorance 
on the subject of Montague's inquiries; but, seeingthelook of 
disappointment with which De Courcy was leaving the shop, 
good-naturedly said, I dare say, sir, if you wish to find out 
where Miss MontreviUe liv€s, I could let you know by asking 
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Colonel Hargrave. He comes here soinetimeB to look at the 
caricatureB. And^ added Mr. WilkinB, winking significantlyy 
I am mistaken if tiiey are not very weíl acquainted. 

De Courcy's heart rose to his mouth. It may be bo, saidhe^ 
Bcarcely consciousofwhathe said. 

There was a famous scene between them here about three 
weeks ago, proceeded the printseller, anxious to gratify his 
own sagacity. I suppbse they had not met for a while, and 
tbere was such a kissing and embracing — 

'Tis false ! cried De Courcy, lightning flashing from hiseyeB ; 
Miss Montreville would have brooked such indignitiesfromno 
man on earth. 

Nay, said Wilkins, shrugging up his shoulders, the shop-lads 
saw it as well as I — she fainted away in his arms, and he car- 
ried her into the back room there, and would not suffer one 
of us to come nearher ; and Mr. Finch there saw him down on 
his knees to her. 

Cease your vile slanders ! cried De Courcy, half-distracted 
with grief and iudignation; I abhor — I despise them. But 
at your periídare to breathe them into any other ear. So 
saying, he darted from the shop, and retumed to his hotel, in- 
finitely more wretched than ever he had been. 

The happy dream was dispelled which painted him the mas- 
ter of Laura's affections. Another possessed her love; and 
how visible, how indelicately glaring, must be the preference 
which was apparent to every vulgar eye. But, bitter as wa« 
his disappointment, and cruel the pangsof jealousy, they were 
ease comparedto thetorture withwhichhe admitted a thought 
derogatory to Laura's worth. A thousand iimes he reproached 
himself for suffering the hints and conjectures of a low-bred 
woman to affect his mind ; a thousand times assured himself 
that no poverty,no difficulties, would overpowerthe integrity 
of Laura. Yet Hargrave is a libertine, said he, and if she can 
love a libertine, how have I been deceived in her ! No ! it can- 
not be ! — She is all truth — all purity. It is she that is deceived. 
He has imposed upon her by a false show of virtue, and misery 
awaits her detection of his deceit. She gone to him ! I will 
never bélieve it. Libertine as he is, he dare not even to think 
of it. Extremity of want — ^lingering famine, would not de- 
grade her to this ; and tears fiUed De Courcy's manjy eyes at 
the thought that Laura was indeed in want. 

He had no direct means of supplying her necessities ; but 
he hoped that she might inquire at her fonner abode for any 
letters which might chance to be left for her, and that she 
might thus receive any packet which he addressed to her. 
She shall never be humbled, said he, with a heavy sigh, by 
knowing that she owes this trifle to an indififerent, forgotten 
stranger ; and, enclosing fifty pounds in a blank cover, he put 
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both into an envelope to Mrs. Stubbs, in which he infonned 
her, that if she confd find no means of conveying the packet 
tt) Miss Montrevifle, the anonymous writer would claim it 
again at some llitare time, on describing its contents. 

Before dispatching the letter, however, he resolved on mak- 
ingf an attempt to discover whether Hargrave was acquainted 
with Laura's retreat. He shrunk from meeting his rival. His 
blood ran cold as he pictured to hia fancy the exulting voice, 
the triumphant glance which would announce the master of 
Laura's fate. But any thing was preferable to his present sus- 
pense; and the hope that he might yet be useful to Laura, 
lormed an incitement stiU more powerful. Let rae but feid 
her, said he, and I wiU yet wrest her from destruction ; if íihe 
is deceived, I wiU wam ; if she is oppressed, I will protect 
her. 

He imagined that he should probably find Hargrave at the 
houseof his uncle, Lord Lincourt,and hastened thither to seek 
him; but found the house occupied only by servants, who 
were ignorant of the colonel's address. De Courcy knew 
none of Hargrave's places of resort. The habits and acnuaint- 
ance of each lay in a different line. No means, therefore, of 
discovering him occurred to Montague, except that of inquir- 
ing at the house of Mrs. Stubbs, where he thought it probable 
that the place of Hargrave's residence might be known. Thi- 
ther, then, he next bent his course. 

The door was opened to him by Fanny, who replied to his 
question, that none of the family knew where Colonel Har- 
grave lived, and lamented that De Courcy had not come a 
nttle earlier, saying, that the colonel had been gone not above 
a quarter of an hour. De Courcy was tuming away disap- 
pointed, when Fanny, stopping him, said, with a courtesy 
and half-whisper, Sir, a'nt please you, my mistress was ail 
wrong about Miss Montreville, for the colonel knows no more 
about her than I do. 

Indeed ! said De Courcy, all attention. 

Yes, indeed, sir — when I told him she was away, he was 
quite amazed, and in such a passion ! So then I thought I 
would give hini the letter. 

What letter ? cried De Courcy, the glow of animation fading 
in his face. 

A letter that Miss Montreville left for him, sir ; but when 
he got.it he was ten times angrier than before, and swore at 
her for not letting him know where she was going. So I 
thought, sir, I would make bold to tell you, as mistress had 
been speaking her mind, sir ; for it's a sad thing to have one's 
character taken away,-and Miss MontreviUe, I am sure, 
wouldn't do hi;jt to nobody. 

You are a good girl, a very good girl, said De Courcy, giv-; 
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ing her^ with a g^ea^ aveiT heartyiqneeze of the hand. He 
made her repeat the particufars of Hargrave's víolent hehavi- 
onr ; and, satisfied from them that his rival had no share in 
Laara*8 disappearance, he retumed to his hotel^ his heart light- 
ened of hali the heaviest load that ever ít had home. 

Still, however, enongh remained to exclade for a time all 
cjniet from his hreast. He could not douht that Laura*s afik:- 
tions were Hargrave's. She had given proof of it palpahle to 
the most common ohserver ; aud resentment mingled with his 
grief while he thought, that to his fervent, respectfíil love, 
ihe preferred the undistinguishing passion of a lihertine. 

Au women are alike, said he, tlie slaves of mere outward 
show ; an ohservation for which the world was prohahly flrst 
indehted to circumstances somewhat like De Courcy. 

Bestless and uncomfortahle, without anv hope of finding 
Laura, he would now have leffc London without an hour*8 de- 
lay. But, though he forgot his own fatigues, he was not un- 
mmdfiil of those of the grey-haired domestic who attended 
him. He therefore deferred his joumey to the following mom- 
ing, and then set out on his retum to Norwood, more de- 
pressed and wretched than he had quitted it. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Áll was yet dark and still, when Laura, like some unearthly 
Íeing, stood hy the hed where Fanny slept. The light which 
she Í^re in her wasted hand showed faintly the majestic form 
darkened hy its mouming garments ; and shed a dreary gleam 
upon tearless eyes^ and aface whence all the hues of hfe were 
fled. She made a sign for Fanny to rise ; and awe-strack hy 
the calm of unutterable grief, Fanny arose, and in silence fol- 
lowed her. They entered the chamher of death. With noise- 
less steps Laura approached the body, and softly drew back 
the covering. She beckoned Fanny towards her. The girl 
comprehended that her aid was wanted in performing the last 
duties to MontreviUe ; and, shrinking with superstitious fear, 
said, in a low tremulous whisper, I dare not touch the dead. 
Laura answered not ; but raising her eyes to Heaven, as if there 
to seek assistance in her moumful task, she gently pressed 
her hand upon the half closed eyes which had so offcen beamed 
fondness on her. 

Unaided, and in silence, she did the last offices of love. 
She shed no tears. She uttered no lamentation. The dead 
stilhiess was broken only by g^ans that burst at times from 
her heavy heart, and the more continued sobs of her attendant, 
who vented in tears her fear, her pity,, and her admiration. 
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When the sad work was finÍBhed, Laura^ stiU speechless^ 
motioned to the servant to retire. In horror at the thought of 
leaving Laura alone with thc dead, yet fearing to raise her 
voice, the girl respectfuUy grasped her mistress's gown, and in 
a low but eamest whisper, besought her to leave this dismal 
place, and to go to her own chamber. Scarcely sensible of her 
meaning, Laura suffered her to draw her away ; but when the 
door closód upon all thatremained of her father, sheshuddered 
convulsively, and struggled to retum. Fanny, however, 
gathered courage to lead her to her own apartment. There 
she threw herself prostrate on the ground ; a flood of tears 
came to relieve her oppressed heart, and her recovered utter- 
ance broke forth in an act of resignation. She continued for 
some hours to give vent to her sorrow — a sorrow unallayedby 
any less ^ainful feelings, save those of devotion. She had lost 
the affectionate guide of her youth, the fond parent, whoselove 
for her had brought him untimely to the grave : and, in the an- 
guish of the thought that she should watch his smile and hear 
his voice no more, she scarcely remembered that he had left 
her to want and loneliness. 

The moming was far advanced, when her sorrows were 
broken in upon by her landlady, who came to ask her direc- 
tions in regard to the funeral. Laura had been unable to 
bend her thoughts to the consideration of the subject ; and 
she answered only by her tears. In vain did Mrs. Stubbs re- 
peat that it was a folly to take on so, — that we must all die ; 
and that as every thing has two handles, Laura mightcomfort 
herself that she would now have but one mouth to feed. 

Laura seemed obstinate in her grief, and at last Mrs. Stubbs 
declared, that whether she would hear reason or not, some- 
thing must without delay be settled about the funeral ; as for 
her part, she could not order things without knowing how 
they were to be paid for. Laura, putting her hand to her fore- 
head, complained that her head felt confused, and, mildly 
begging her persecutor to have a little patience with her, pro- 
mised, if she might be left alone for the present, to retum to 
the conversation in half an hour. 

Accordingly, soon afterthe time appointed, thelandlady was 
surprised to see Laura enter the parlour, her cheeks indeed 
colourless, and her eyes swelled with weeping, but her man- 
ner perfectly calm and collected. 

Here are my father's watch and seals, said she, presenting 
them. They may be disposed of. That cannot wound him 
now, and she tumed away her head, and drew her hand 
across her eyes. Have the goodness continued she, to order 
what is necessaiy, for I am a stranger, without any friend. 

Mrs. Stubbs, examining the watch, declared her opinion that 
the sale of it would produce very little. 
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Let every thing be plain, but decent, said Laura, and when 
I am able I will work day and night tiU all be paid. 

I doubt, miss, answered Mr. Stubbs^ it wiU be long before 
your work wiU pay for much ; besides you wiU be in my debt 
for a week's lodgings — we always charge a week extra when 
tbere is a death in the house. 

Tell me what you would have me to do^ and I will do it, 
8aid the unfortunate Laura^ whoUy unable to contend with her 
hard-hearted companion. 

Why, Miss, said Mrg. Stubbs, there is your beautiful rose- 
wood work-table and the footstools, and your fine ivory work- 
box that Mr. De Courcy sent here before you came ; if you 
choose to dispose of them,and I wiU take them offyourhands. 

Take them, said Laura, I knew not that they were mine. 

Mrs. Stubbs then conscientiously offered to give a fourth 
part of the sum which these toys had cost De Courcy three 
months before, an offer which Laura instantly accepted ; and 
the landlady having settled this business mucn to her own sa- 
tisfaction, cheerfuUy undertook to arrange the obsequies of 
poor MontreviUe. 

Though the tragical scene of the night had left Laura no 
leisure to dweU upon her fears for Hargrave, it was not with- 
out thimkfulness that she heard of his safety and restored 
composure. Her mind was at first too much occupied by her 
recent loss, to attempt accounting for his extravagant behavi- 
our ; and, after the first paroxysms of her sorrow were past, 
she retained but an imperfect recoUection of his late conver- 
sation with her. She merely remembered his seeming dis- 
traction and threatened suicide ; and only bewildered herself 
by her endeavours to imravel his mysterious conduct. Some- 
tunes a suspicion not very remote from the truth would dart 
into her mind ; but she quickly banished it, as an instance of 
the causeless fears which are apt to infest the heart of the 
unfortunate. 

An innate deHcacy, which, in some degree, suppUed to 
Laura the want of experience, made her feel an impropriety in 
the daily vi?its which she was informed that Hargrave made 
at her lodgings. She was aware that they might be Uably to 
misrepresentation, even though she should persist in her re- 
fusal to see him ; and tliis considcration appeared to add to 
the necessity already so urgent, for resolvmg on some imme- 
diate plan for her future course of Ufe. But the future offered 
to Laura no attractive prospect. Wherever she tumed, aU 
seemed dark and unpromising. She feared not to labour for 
her subsistence; no narrow pride forbade her use of any 
honourable means of dependence. But her personal charms 
were such as no degree of humiUty could screen from the 
knowledge of their posBeBSor, and she was eensible how much 
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this dangeroiuí distinction increased the disqnalificationg of 
her sex and age for the character of an artist. As an artist^ 
she must be exposed to the introsion of strangers ; to public 
observation if successfhl ; to nnpitied neglect if she fialed in 
her attempt, besides, it was impossible to think of living 
alone and nnprotected, in the human chaos that sarromided 
her. All her father*s dismal forebodings rose to her remem- 
brance ; and she almost regarded herself as one who would 
be noticed only as a mark for destruction^ beguiled by frauds 
which vigilance conld not detect, overwhelmed by power 
which she could neither resist nor escape. 

Should she seek in solitude a refoge trom the destroyer^ and 
retum to moum, at her deserted Glenalbert, the strolro which 
had left it^ like her, lonely and forlom : want lurked in the 
shades ; for with her father had died not only the duties and 
the joys of life, but even the means of its support. Her tem- 
porary right to the few acres which Montreville had farmed, 
was in less than a year to expire ; and she knew that, after 
discharging the claim of the landlord, together with some 
debts which the long illness of Lady Harriet and the ill-fated 
joumgr that obliged Montreville to contract, little would re- 
main m>m the sale of her effects at Glenalbert. 

Laura was sure, that the benevolent firiend of her youth, the 
excellent Mrs. Douglas, would recdve her with open arms— 
guide her inexperience with a mother's coimsel — comfort her 
sorrows with a mother's love. But her spirit revolted from a 
life of indolent dependence, and her sense of justice from cast- 
ing a useless burden upon an income too confined to answer 
claims stronger and more natural than hers. Mrs. Douglas 
was herself the preceptress of her children,and both by nature 
and education amply qualified for the momentous task. In 
domestic management, her skill and activity were unrivalled. 
Laura, therefore, saw no possibility of repaying, by her ufee- 
ftdness in any department of the family, the protection which 
she might receive ; and she determined that nothing but the 
last necessity should induce her to tax the generosity of her 
Mend, or to lorego the honourable independence of those who, 
though silver or gold they have none, can barter for the com- 
forts they enjoy their mental treasures or their bodily toil. 

To undertáke the tuition of youth occurred to her as the 
most eligible means of procuring necessary subsistence, and 
protection more necessaiy stiU. It appeared to her that, as a 
member of any reputable family, she would be sheltered from 
the dangers which her fáther nad most taught her to dread. 
She reviewed her accomplishments, and impartially examined 
her abilitv to communica^ them with temper and perseverance. 
Though for the most part attained with great accuracy, they 
were few in number, and unobtrosive in kind. ^e read aloud 
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with uncommon harmony and graoe. She ipoke and Krrote 
withfluency andprecision. She waa grammaticidly acquainted 
with the French and Latin langaagesy and an adept in the 
common rules of arithmetic. Her proficiency in painting baa 
been alread^/^ noticed ; and she sung with inimitabfo sweetneM 
and expre88Íon« 

But though expert in every deacription of plain needle- 
work^ she was an utter novice in the manufacture of aU tboie 
elegant nothings^ which are ao serviceable to flne ladies ia 
their warfare against time. Though she moved witii unstudied 
dignity and peerless grace, we are obliged to confesa» tiiat the 
seclusion of her native viUage had doomed her to ignoranoe of 
the art of dancing ; that she had never entered a ball-room 
less capacious thui the hohzon, nor performed with a partner 
more illustríous than the schoolmaster^s daugbter. Her Imow* 
ledge ef music, too, was extremely limited. Ladv Harriet 
had indeed thed to teach her to play on the pianoforte ; but 
the attempt, after costing Laura many a full heart, and many 
a wateiy^ eye^ was relinquished in vain. Though the child 
leamt with unusual facilitv whatever was taught her by her 
father or Mrs. Douglas^ ana though she was abready remarka^ 
ble for the sweetness with which she warbled her wood-notet 
wild, sheno sooner approached the piano-forte, thaa anin- 
vincible stupidity seemed to seize on all her facultíeB. Thia 
was the more mortifying, as it was the only one of her lady- 
ship's accomplishments which she ever personally attempted 
to communicate to her daughter. Lady Harriet was astonisfaed 
at her failure. It could proceed, she thought, from nothing 
but obstinacy. But the appropríate remedy for obstínacy 
only aggravated the s^rmptoms; and, after all, I^aura waa inr 
debted to Colonel Hargrave's tuition for so much skill as ena- 
bled her to accompany her own singing. 

Laura had more than once felt her deficiency in these 
&8hionable arts^ on seeing them exhibited by young ladies, 
who, to use their own expression^ had retumed m>m iJTiighing 
themselves at a boarding school, and she feared that this 
blank in her education migh prove a fatal bar to her being em- 
ployed ^s a govemess. But auother and greater obstacle lay^ 
before her — she was utterly unknown. The only patrons 
.whose recommendation she coídd command^ were díatant and 
i^bacure; and what mother would trast the minds and ihe 
manners of her children to the formation of a atranger? Sbe 
knew not the ostrích-like daríng of fashionable mothers. Hua 
Íatter objectíon seemed equally hoatile to her being recehred 
in quality of companion by those who.might be inclinedto- ex« 
change subsistence and protection for relief íromsolitude ; and 
Laura, aUnost despairíng, iQ&e;^ not whither to tum h^ eye. 

One path^ indeed^ invited her «teps^ a path bright with vi<- 
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sions of rapture^ warm with the sunshine of love and pleasure ; 
but the flaming sword of Heaven guarded the entrance, and 
BS often as her thoughts reverted that way, the struggle was 
renewed which forces the choice from the pleasing to the right. 
No frequency of retum rendered this struggle less painful . Lau- 
ra's prudence had slept, when a little vigilance might have 
saved her many an after-pang; and she had long paid, was 
«tiU long to pay, the forfeit of neglecting that wisdom which 
wonld guard " with all diligence " the firat beginnings of eren 
the most innocent passions. Had she curbed theinfant strength 
of an attachment which, thoughit íailed to warp her integritj', 
had 80 deeply wounded her peace, how would she have les- 
sened the force of that temptation, wtiich lured her from the 
mgged ascent, where want and difficulty were to be her com- 
panions ; which enticed her to the flowery bowers of pleasure 
with the voice and with the smile of Hargrave ! 

Yet Laura had resisted a bribe more powerful than any con- 
sideration merely selfísh could supply ; and she blushed to har- 
bonr a thoughtof yielding to herown inclination what shehad 
refiised to a parent's wants, to a parent's prayer. Her heart 
filled as she called to mind how warmly MoutreviUe had 
seconded the wishes of herlover, how resolutely she had with- 
stood his wiU ; and it swelled even to bursting at the thought 
that the vow was now fatally made void, which promised, by 
every endearment of filial love, to atone for this first act of 
disobedience. 

Dearest, kindest of friends, she cried, I was inflexible to thy 
request — ^thy last request ! and shall 1 now recede ? now, when 
pemaps, thou art permitted to behold and approve my raotive ; 
perhaps permitted to watch me stiU — ^permitted with higher 
power to guard, with less erring wisdom to direct me ! And 
thou, too,in matchless cpndescension, refiisest not to be called 
the Father of the fatherless — Thou, who in every difficulty 
canst guide, from every danger canst protect thy children, let 
if thou see it good, the heavens, which are thy throne, be all 
my covering, the earth, wliich is thy footstool, be all my bed ; 
but sufifer me not to wander from thee, the only source ofpeace 
and joy, to seek themin fountains unhallowed and forbidden. 

Eeligious habits and sentiments were permanent inmates of 
Laura^s breast. They had been invited and cherished, till, like 
friends, too, their visits weremost frequent in adversity. But 
the more aident emotions of piety, are, alas ! transient gnests 
with us all ; and, sinking from the flight which raised her for 
a time above the sorrows and wants of eartfa, Laura was 
again forced to shrink from the gaunt aspect of poverty, again 
to tum a wistful eye towards a haven of rest on this side the 
grave* 

Yoosg as ehe was, however; she had long been a vigilant 
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olMierver of her own actions, and of their conseqaences ; and 
a^ result was an immutable conviction that no heartfelt com* 
fort could, in any circnmstancea, harbour with wilful trans- 
gression. As wilful transgression, she considered her marríage 
with a man whose principles she had fatal reason to distrust. 
As a rash defiance of unknown danger ; as a desperate daring 
of temptations whose force was yet untried, as a desertion c^ 
those arms by which alone she could hope for victory in her 
Christian combat, Laura considered the hazardous enterprise, 
which, trusting to the reformation of a libertine, would expose 
her to his example and his authority, his provocations and his 
associates." Again she solemnly renewed ner resolution, never 
by wilftiUy braving temptation, to forego the protection of 
Him who can dash the ftilness of worldly prosperity with se- 
cret bittemess, or glad with joys unspeakable the dwelling 
visited by no friend but Him, cheered by no comfort but the 
light of His countenance. 

Hargrave's letter ser\'ed rather to fortify the resolution 
which it was intended to shake ; for Laura was not insensible 
to the indelicacy which did not scom to o we to her necessities 
a consent which he had in vain tried to extort from her aflfec- 
tion. Though pleased with his liberality, she was hurt by his 
supposing that she could have so far forgotten the mortal of- 
fence which he had offered hcr, as to become his debtor for any 
pecimiary favour ; and, as nothing could be fiirther from her 
mtention than to owe any obligation to Colonel Hargrave, sbe 
did not hesitate a moment to retum the money. When she 
had sealed the card in which she enclosed it, she resimied the 
contemplation of her dreary prospects : and half hopelessly 
examined the possibilities of subsistence. To offer instruction 
to the young, or amusement to the old, in exchange for an 
asylum from want and danger, still apj)eared to her the most 
eligible plan of life ; íuid again she weighed the difficulty of 
procuring the necessary recommendations.. 

Lady Pelham occurred to her. Some claim she thought she 
might have had to the patronage of so near a relation. But 
who should identify her? who should satisfy Lady Pelham 
that the claim of relationship did indeed belong to Laura ? 
Had she been previously known to her aunt, her difficulties 
would have been at an end ; now she would probably be re- 
jected as an impostor ; and she gave a sigh to the want of 
foresight which had suffered her to rejoice in escaping an in- 
terview with Lady Pelham. 

After much consideration, she determined to solicit the re- 
commendation of Mrs. Douglas and the De Courcy family ; and 
nntil she could avail herself of these, to subsist, in some ob- 
scnre lodging, by the labpur of her hands. In the meantime, 
it wfts necessary to remove immediately fh)m her present 
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abode, Hie day fi>11owmg was tbe last when she could claim 
any ngrht to remain there ; and she proceeded to make pre- 
parations for his departure. 

With a bleeding heart she began to arrange whatever had 
belonged to Montreville ; and paused, with flood of teara, 
ui)on every relic now become so sacred. She entered his closet. 
His was the last foot that had ^ressed the threshold. His 
chair stood as he had risen from it. On the ground lay tb^ 
cushion yet impressed with his knees — ^his Bible was open as 
he had left it. Qne passage was blistered with his tears ; and 
there Lauraread with emotions unutterable — Leave to me thy 
fatherless children, and I will preserve them alive. Her recent 
wounds thus tom open with agony which could not be re- 
strained, she threw herself upon the ground; and, with críes 
of anguish, besoughther fatherto retum butfor one short hour 
to comfort his desolate child. 

Oh, I shall never, never see him more ! said she, — all my 
cries are vain, — and she wept the more because they were in 
vain. Soon, however, she rei)roached herself with her immo- 
derate sorrow, soon mingled its accent with those of humble 
resigiiation ; and the vigorous mind recoverii^ in devotion all 
its virtuous energY, she retumed, with restored composure, to 
her melancholy labours. 

In her &ther*s writing-desk she found an unfinished letter. 
It began, ' My dear De Courcy,' and Laura was going to read 
it with the awe of one who listens to the last words of a fa- 
ther when she remembered having surprised her father while 
writing it, and his having hastily concealed it irom her sight. 
She instantly folded it, without further acquaintance with its 
contents, except that her own name caught her eye. Con- 
tinuing to arrange the ^apers, she observed a letter addressed 
to herself in a hand wmch ^e did not remember to have seen. 
It was Lady Felham's answer to that in which Laura had an- 
nounced her mother's death. She perceived that it mighi 
fumish au introduction to her aunt; and with a flensation of 
gratitude she remembered that she had been accidentaUy pre- 
vented from destroying it. 

Lady Felham was older by several years than her 8Í«ter 
Lady Harriet. Her íather, a saving, pains-taking attomey, 
died a few montbs after she was bom. His widow who^ firom 
an idea of their necessity, had concurred in all his econQmicat 
plans, discovered, with equal surprise and delight, that his 
death had left her the entire management of five-and-forty 
thousand pounds. This fortune, which she was to eiúkiy 
during her life, was secured, in the event of her demise, to the 
little Mjss Brícíget ; and thÍB arrangement was one of tbe ear- 
Uest pie Qfi»of mlbKmationvWhich little Mifls Brídget received. 
For tieven years the little heiress was^ in her mother'fl máist^ 



wá^ opÍBÍpxi^ «aé cpateqiiently íb h^ owb^ tfae mott impor? 
teit penoBnge upon the face of the tenettríal globe. Bat 
worldly glories are fleeting. Lord WÍBterfield's taste ÍB 
fltewed carp had been improved by half a century's asBÍduout 
Cttltiyation. Now the widow Pnce underetood the stewing 
of carp better than any woman in Ëngland^ so his lordship se<- 
eured to himself the b^efit of her talent, by making her Lady 
Winterfield. In ten mcmths after this marriage, another young 
lady appeared, as much more importsnt than Miss Bridget^ as 
m earl is than au attorney. 

Fortune, however, dispenaed her gifts with tolerable equality . 
Beattty and rank^ indeed, w^re all on the side of Lady Haniet, 
hut the wealth lay in the scale of Miss Price ; for, Lord Win* 
terfield^ leaving the bulk of his property to the chÚdren of his 
first marriage> bequeathed to his youngest daughter oniy five 
thousand poundB. These circumstances procured to Miss Prica 
another advantage^ for she married a baronet witii a conaider- 
able estate^ while Lady Harriet's fate stooped to a lieutenant 
in a marcbing regiment. Affcer ten years, which Lady Pelham 
declared were spent in uninterrupted harmony, Sir Ëdwurd 
Pelham died. The exclusive property of his wife's patnmony 
had been strictly secured to her ; and, either thinkmg such a 
inY>vÍ8Íon sufilci^t for a female, or moved by a reason which 
w« fiáiall not at piesent disclose, Sir Edward bestowed pn his 
nepbew who izUierited his title, his whole estate, burthened 
(mly with a jointure of five hundred pounds a-year, settled 
upon Lady Pelham by her marríage contract. Of his daughter 
and only child no mention was made in his last wiU and tes- 
t«ment ; but, Sir Ëdward, duríng the last years of his life, had 
acquired the character of an oddity ; and nobody wonderéd at 
his eccentrícities. 

At the commencement of her widowhood, Lady Pelham pur- 

chased a villa in shire, where she spent the summer, re- 

taming in winter to Grosvenor-street ; aad this last was al-> 
most the only part of her history which was known to Laura^ 
Even beíore Lady Harriet's marríage, little cordiality had sub- 
sisted between the sisters. From the date of that event, their 
intercourse had been almost entirely broken off ; and the only 
attention which Laurahad ever received írom her aunt, was 
contained in the letter which she was now thankfuUy contem- 
plftting. Her possession of thia letter, together with her ac- 
quaintance with the facts to which it related. she imagined 
would form sufiicient proof of her identity ; and her national 
ideas of the claims of relationship awakened a hope of obtain- 
ing her aunt's assistance in procuring some respectable situa- 
ti<m. 

Determined to avail herself of her fortunata discoveiy^ sha 



qnitied her father's apartment's : and carrying witb het 
credential; lost no time in repairing to Grosvenor-street. Nor 
did she experiencc the reluctance which she had foimerly fdt 
toin^ards an interview with Lady Pelham ; for she was folly 
sensible of tbe difference between a petitioner for cbarity and 
a candidate for honourable emplo^nnent. Besides^ there is no 
teacher of humility like misfortune ; and Laura's spirit*s were 
too completely subdued to anticipate or to notice diminutive 
attacks upon her self-consequence. She still^ however, with 
constitutional reserve^ sbrux^firomintrading upon a stranger ; 
, and she passed and repassed the door, examining the exterior 
of the house^ as if sbe could thence have inferred the character 
of its owner, before she took courage to give one gentle knook. 

A footman opened the door^ and Laura, faltering, inquired 
if Lady Felham was within. From Laura's single knock^ 
her humble voice, and her yet more humble habit, which, in 
ten months use^ had somewhat faded from the sober magnifi- 
cence of black, the man had formed no very lofty idea of the 
visitor's rank. He answered^ that he believed that his lady 
was not at home ; but half airaid of dismissing some person 
with whom she might have business, he spoke in a tone which 
made Laura little doubt the truth of his mformation. She in- 
quired at what time she might be likely to gain access to Lady 
Pelham ; and as she spoke, threw back her crape veil^ uncon-' 
scious how successfíilly she was pleading her own cause. 
Stmck with a cotmtenance whose candour^ sweetness, and 
beauty won away to every art, the man gazed at her for a 
moment with vulgar admiration^ and then throwing open the 
door of a little parlour, begged her to walk in, while he in- 
quired whether his lady were visible. He soon retumed^ tell- 
ing Laura that Lady Pelham would receive her in a few 
minutes. 

During these few minutes, Laura had formed ahundred con- 
jectures conceming heraunt's person, voice, andmanner. She 
wondered whether she resembled Lady Harriet ; whether her 
own form would recal to Lady Pelham the remembrance of 
her sister. At every noise her heart fluttered — at every step 
she expected the entrance of this relation, on whom perhaps 
00 much of her future fate might depend; and she held her 
breath that she might distinguish her approach. A servant at 
last cameto conduct herto his mistress; and she foUowed him, 
not without a feeling of awe, into the presence of her mother's 
si^ter. 

That sentiment, however, by no means gathered strength 
when she took courage to raise her eyes to the plain little 
elderly person to whom she was introduced, and heard herself 
addrtïssed in the accents of cheerful familiarity. Laura, with 



ttodefiít áígïnty, made known her name and tiicLation. She 
«poke of her mother's death^ and the tears tríckled from her 
eyech—of her father's^ and in venting the natural eloqnence of 
gríefy riie forgot that she came to interest a stranger. Lady 
Fe]ham seemed a£fected; she held her handkerchief to her eyes. 
and remained in that attitude for some time after Laura haa 
recovered self-possession. Then^ throwing her arms ronnd her 
lovely niece, she aíFectionately acknowledged the relationship^ 
adding, Yonr resemblance to my poor sister cannot be over- 
looked, and yet in sa^ring so^ I am far írom pajring you a com- 
piiment. 

After showing Lady Felham her own letter^ and mentioning 
snch circumstances as tended to conflrm her identity^ Laura 
IHroceeded to detail her plans^ to which her ladyship íistened 
with apparent interest. She inquired into Laura*s accomplish- 
ments^ and seemed pondering on the probability of employing 
them with advantage to the possessor. 

After a few moments silence^ she said^ That short as their 
acquaintance had been^ she thought she could perceive that 
Lanra had too much sensibility for a dependent situation. 
Bat we shalltalk of that hereafter^ continued she. At present 
your spiríts are too weak for the society of strangers; and 
mine, added her ladyship^ with a sigh^ are not much more 
buoyant than your own. 

Laura lookêd up with the kindly interest which, whether 
ahe herself were joyftd or in sadness, sorrow could always 
command with her ; and her aunt answered her glance of in- 
crairy^ l^ relating^ that her only daughter and heiress had 
eloped from her a few days before, with an artful young fel- 
low without family or fortune. She deceivedme by a train of 
íbB basest artifices, said Lady Pelham, though she might have 
known that her happiness was my chief concem; that my only 
possible motive for withholding my consent was to save her 
írom the poverty to which she has doomed herself. But she 
has unfeelingly preferred her own indulgence to the society 
and the peace of a kind mother. Her disobedience I might 
have forgiven — ^her selfishness, her deceitl never can; or, if as 
a Chrístian I forgive, I never, never can forget it. 

Lady Pelham had talked herself out of breath ; and Laura, 
Dot quite understanding this kind of Chrístian forgiveness, 
was silent, because she did not well know what to say. She 
féíty however, compassion for a parent deserted by her only 
child ; and the feeling was legible in a countenance peculiarly 
fitted for every tender expression. 

There are some degrees of sorrow which increase in acute- 
ness, at least which augment in vehemence of expression, by 
the perception of having excited sympathy. Weak fires ga- 
ther strength from radiation. After a glance at Laura, Lady 



FBlhaiii mriM hU iém, aad contiimeá, I katw a»t bow X 
hftd d6ifr^«d 111011 treatmeiit from her ; fer oever h«d ahe tMi- 
flon to complam of me. I have always treated her with whai 
I mtiflt oall uBmerited kindnees^ except, indeed; wben naton^ 
abhorrence of vice hurried me into reproof, which^ alas ! I al- 
ways fonnd unavailing. 

Laura now vaitured a few eonciliating words. 

She will feelher error^ madam,— ehe will strive by her a^ker« 
life to atone — 

Lady Pelham immediately dríed her eyes. 

No, no, my dear, interrupted ehe, you don't know her — ymi 
hAVe no idea of the hardness of her unfeeling heart. Bejoice, 
«weet grirl^ that you have no idea of it. For my part, thovigh 
aennbility it at bast but a painful bleanng, I would not ex* 
xihange it for the mott peaceful i^^uithy that can feel for ao- 
thing but ittelf. I mutt have tomething to love and cheríth. 
You shall be that something. You thall Uve with me, aod 
we thall eontole each othor. 

On another occasion» Lau/a might have been dispoeed to 
canvast the nature of that seBtibility wlnch could thus en- 
luge to a stnmger on ihe defecte oi an only child. ladeed, 
ehe wat little convertant even with the name of this quaiáty. 
H^ own senaibility tke had been taught to contider at a 
weakness to be subdued, not as an omament to be gloríed in ; 
«ad the expansioB of toul which opens to all the torrows and 
to all the ioys of others, the had leamt to call by a holier name 
— ^to regulate by a nobler principle. But she wat little dit- 
poted to examine íhe mentt of a feeling to which the owed 
liie oflBar of an untolicited atylum. Her heart swelled witii 
gratitttde, the clasped Lady Pelham'a hand betwe^ her owa, 
mikl while teart streamed down her faoe, Kind, contiderate 
ínendy cried the, why, why were you not known to ut while 
my father could have been tentible to your kindnets ! 

After Lady Pelham had repeated her proposal more in de- 
tail and Laura had thankfully acceded to it,ihey remained in 
conversation for some time longer. Lady Pelham showed 
t^at she had much wit, much vivacity, and some informatíon ; 
and, after settling that Laura should next day become an in- 
mate in Grosvenor-street, they separated, mutually delig^ited 
with each other. Lady Pelham applauded herself for a gener- 
ous action, and, to the interest which Laura awakened in 
every breatt, wat added in Lady Pelham's all the benevoleuee 
of sélf-complacency. Laura, on the other hand, did not once 
dieam that any fault could harbour in the untuspicious libenil 
heart which had believed the tale, aad removed the difficulties 
of a ttranger. She did not once dream that the owed her 
aew atylum to any motive Iím Boble tíiaii ditinteratted good- 
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líe wonder ^bMá her ladyihip's motiTV eteApoA tiw MnetrM 
iifm of Laura, wben it even evaded her own. Ana yet no 
plneiple oonld be more nmple in its natiire^ or more coBstaat 
m ita opttation, than that which inHnenced Lady Pelham ; Irat 
the Frotens put on so many varions forms, that he ever avoided 
detection írom the subject of his sway. In the meantime, the 
desive of performing a generous action— of securing the grati- 
tude of a feeling heart--of patronising a poor relation, were 
tiie only motives which her ladyship acknowledged to henelf, 
when she oíibred protection to Laura. An idea had^ indeed, 
darted across her right honourable mind, that she might now 
secure a humble companion at a rate lower than the usnal 
j^e of such eonveniences: a momentary notion too she 
íormed of exciting the jealousy of her daughter^ by r^laoing 
her with so formidable a competitor for favour ; but these^ 
she thought, were mere coUateral advantages, and by no 
means the circumstanoes which fixed her determination. The 
resolution upon which she acted, was taken^ as her resolu- 
tions generally were, without cautiou ; and she e^^pressed it^ 
as her cnstom was, the moment it was formed. Laura waa 
scarcely gone, however, when her aunt began to repent of her 
IHncipitancy ; and to wish, as she had ofben ocoasion to do. 
tfaat she had taken a Uttle more time for consideratÍQn. But 
she comfbrted herself, that she could at any time get rid of 
her charge, by recommending Laura to one of her situations 
which she had mentioned as her cboioe. She knew it would 
BOt be di£9lcult to find one more lucrative than that upon 
which her nieoe was entering; fbr how could she possibly 
oflbr wages to so near a relation, or insult with the gift of a 
triiliug sum a person of Laura*s dignity of deportment f These 
reasons Lady Felham alleged to herself as sufficient grounds 
for a resolution never to afiront her niece by a tender of pecu« 
niaiy íavours. 

While these thoughts were revolving in Lady Pelham's 
mind, Laura had reached her home ; and, on her knees^ was 
thanking Providence for having raised up for her a protector 
and a friendy and praying that she núght be enabled to repay^ 
in affisotionate ana respectfol duty, a part of the debt of gra- 
titade which she owed to her benefactress. The rest of the 
evening she spentin preparingfor her removal — ^in ruminating 
en her interview witii her aunt, and in endeavouring to oom- 
pese^ from the scanty materiale which she possessed, a charao« 
ter of this new arbitress of he»r destiny. From Lady Pelham's 
prompt decÍBÍon in fkvour of a stranger, from her unreserved 
expression of her fêelings, from her lively manner and anima- 
ted countenanoe, Laura conduded that she was probably of a 
temper warm, susceptibloy and easily wounded bv unkindness 
ojr oegleety bat hêm, «mdid^ and forgiviag. Laonv vished 
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tiiat Bhe had better etadied her annt's phynognomy. What 
■he recollected of it was qnite imintelligible to her. ^e la** 
bonred in vain to reconcite the feminine cnrvatnres of tiie 
noee and forehead with the infiexible closing of the moathy 
and the hard ontline of the chin^ where lm*ked no soft relent- 
ing line. 

But however the conntenance might pozzle conjectare, of 
the mind she harboured not a donbt ; Lady Felham's^ she was 
persuaded, was one of those open, generous souls^ whicb the 
young and unwary are always prepared to expect and to love 
— soids having no disgruise^ and needing none. Now this was 
precisehr the character which Lady Felham often and ainoerdy 
drew of herself ; and who onght to havebeenso intimately ao- 
quainted with her ladyship's dispositíons ? 



CHAFTER XX. 

It was not without hesitation that Laura formed her resolu- 
tion to conceal from Hargrave her place of abode. She felt 
for the uneasiness which this concealment would canse him. 
She feared that her desertion mis^ht remove one incitement to a 
virtuous course. But she considered, that while their future 
connection was doubtful, it was imprudent to strengthen^ by 
habitual intercourse^ their need of each other's society ; and 
she reflected, that she couldbest estimate his character from 
actions performed beyond the Bphere of her influence. He 
watchful self-distrust made her fear to expose her resolution 
to his importunities ; and she felt the impropriety of intro- 
ducing into her aunt's family, a person who stooa on tenns 
with her which she did not choose to explain. These reasons 
induced her to withhold from Hargrave the knowledge of her 
new situation; and certain that if it were known to Mrs. 
Stubbs or her servants he would soon be master of the secret, 
she left no clue by which to trace her retreat. Perhaps, thongh 
she did not confess it to herself, she was assisted in this act of 
self-command by a latent hope^ that as she was now to be in- 
trodaced to a socicty on his own level, Hargrave might not 
find the mystery quite inscrutable. 

She was kindiy welcomed by Lady Felham, and took pos- 
session of a small but commodious apartment« where she ar« 
ranged her drawing-materials, together with ihe few books 
she possessed, intending to make that her retreat as often as 
her aunt found amusement or occupation independent of her. 
She resolved to devote her chief attention to makmg heraelf 
useful and entertaining to her patroness. In the first, ehe de- 
rí ved hopes of auccess, from Lady Pelham*B declared jncapacity 
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for tdl emplo^rments that are strictly femimne. The secondy 
abe thougnty would be at once easy and pleasant^ for Lady 
Felham was acute, lively^ and commnnicative. This latter 
quality she possessed in an unusual degree^ and yet Laura 
fi>und it dimcult to unravel her character. In general^ she 
saw that her aunt's understanding was bright ; she was per- 
suaded that^ in general^ her heart was warm and generous ; 
but the descent to particulars baffled Laura's penetration. 
Lady Felham could amuse — could delight ; she said many wise, 
and many brílliant things ; but her wisdom was not always 
weU-timedy and her brilliant things were soa^-bubbles in the 
sun^ sparkling and highly coloured^ but vanishing at the touch 
of him who would examine their structure. Lady Felham 
could dispute with singular acuteness. By the use of ambi- 
guous terms^ by ingenious sophistry, by dexterously shifting 
ÍTom the ground of controversy^ she could baffle^ and perplex, 
and confound her opponents ; but she could not argue ; she 
never convinced. Her opinions seemed fluctuating, and Laura 
was sometimes ready to miagine that she defended them^ not 
because they were just, nor even because they were her own, 
but merely because she had called them so ; for with a new 
antagonist she could change sides^ and maintain the opposite 
ground with equal address. 

In spite of all the warmth of heart for which she gave her 
aont credit, Laura soon began to imagine that Lady Felham 
had no friends. Among all the acquaintances whom she at- 
tracted and amused, no one seemed to exchange regard with 
her. The gaiety of pleasure never softened in her presence 
into the tendemess of affection. Laura could not discover that 
there existed one being from whose failings Lady Felham re- 
spectftilly averted her own sight, while reverently veiling them 
from the eyes of others. A few^ a very few, seemed to be the 
objects of Lady Felham*s esteem ; those of her love Laura could 
not discover. Towards her, however, her aunt expressed a 
strong affection ; and Laura continued to persuade herself^ that 
if Lady Felham had no Mends^ it was because she was sur- 
rounded by those who were not worthy of her íriendship. 

As she appeared to invite and to desire unreserved confl- 
dence, Laura had soon made her acquainted with the narrative 
of her short life, excepting in so far as it related to Hargrave. 
At the detail of the unworthy advantage which Warren had 
taken of MontreviUe's inability to enforce his claim for the 
annuity, Lady Felham broke out into sincere and vehement ex- 
pressions of indignation and contempt ; for no one more cor* 
dially abhorred oppression^ or despised meanness in others. 
She immediately gave directions to her solicitor to attempt 
bringing the affldr to a conclusion, and even to threaten War- 
jen with a pro^ecutioïi in ca^e Qi hjs refusaj. Yírtuous resist- 
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ánce of mjnstio* wtt motivo «afHoie&t for thii ftetioii. Piiy 
that Lady Pelham should have eoiight another in the eoonoBfy 
and ease with which it promised to provide for an indigeai 
relativé 1 Mr. Warren was no aooner informed that the poor 
ohsoare, unfríended Laura was the niece of Lady Pelham, aad 
tbe inmate of her house, than he contríved to arríve at a mar- 
vellous certainty that the príce of the annuitjr had been paid, 
and the mistake in thé papers relating to it oríginated in mere 
aocident. In less than a fortnight the informality was recti* 
fied, and the arrears oi the annuity paid into Laura*s hands ; 
the law^er having first^ at Lady Peliuun's desire^ deducted 1^6 
príce of his services. 

With tears in her eyes^ Laura surveyed her wealth, now oi 
diminished value in her estimation. Only a few weeks ago, 
said she, how precious this had been to me. But now-^Yet it 
is precious stilt, said she, as she wiped the tears away, for it 
ean minister occasions of obedience and useíulness. That 
véiy day she dispatched little presents fbr each of Mrs. Doug« 
las*s children, in which usë was more considered than show ; 
ánd in the letter which announced hér gifts^ she enclosed half 
of the remaining sum to be distríbuted among her own poor 
át Glénalbert. That her «ppearance might not discredit her 
hostess, she next proceeded to renew her wardrobe; and 
though sbe carefuUy avoided unnecessary éxpense, she oon- 
sulted not only decency, but elegbnce, in her attire. In thië, 
ánd all other matters of mere indifference^ Laura was chiefly 
guided by her aunt ; for she had early obsérved that this lady^ 
upon áll occasions, small as well as great^ loved to exercise 
the office of dictatrix. No person could have been better fitted 
than Laura to conciliate such a temper ; for on all the lesser 
occasions of submission^ she Vas as gentle and complying, éH 
she was inflexible upon points of real importance. In tiieir 
conversation, though Laura defended her opinions with great 
firmness^ she so careíiilly avoided direct contradictions and 
sarcastic retort^ impatience in defeat, or tríumph in victory^ 
Ihat éven Lady Pelham could sciirce find subject of irrítation 
in so mild an antagonist. 

In some respects^ their temper seemed to tally admirably.— 
Lády Pelham had great aptitude in detecting errors, Laura a 
genius for remed^ing them. Difficulty always Increased her 
ladyship's impatience, but she found an infallible resource in 
the perseverance of Laura. In short, Laura contríved so many 
opportunities, or seized with such happy art those which pre- 
ïented themselves, of minÍBteríng to the comfort or convení- 
énce of her aunt, thatshe became both respectable and neces- 
sary to her ; and this was^ generally speaMng, the utmoet ex- 
tent of Lady Pelham's attÁchments. 

Lady Pelnlim ofleíi spoke of htr dáughtér^ and Laura never 
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BUMsed tbr oppprtimity of urging a reeoiieiUatíoii. SIm inaiiited 
that the ríghta of natural a&ction were unalieDable ; tlmt ai 
the^ did not rest upon the merítg, ao neither could they be de- 
atr^ed by the unworthiness either of parents or of childreii. 
The motiier answered^ with great impatioioe^ th^t Laura't ar- 
gume&t wae entirely founded on prejudioe ; that it waa true 
ihAÍ, for the helpleesness of infancy^ a peculiar feeling wae 
proYÍded ; but that in all animalt thit peculiar feeling ceaaed 
as toon BM it was no longer eesential to the exittenae of tiie 
individual. From thenceforthy added the, the regard mutt be 
fbunded on the qualitáet of the head and heart ; and if my 
child it dettitute of these, I caa tee no reason why I thould 
prefer her to the child of any other woman. 

Ah ! taid Laura^ teara of gratefol recollecticm ruthing down 
her cheek; toroe parents have loved their child with a fisrvour 
which no worth of hers could merít. 

The gush of natural sensibiiity for iMs time averted the 
rifling storm ;, but the next time that Laura renewed her con-» 
ciliatory efforts, Lady Felham, growing more vehement as she 
beeame more oonvinced that she was in the wrong^ burst iuto 
a paroxysm of rage ; and^ execrating all nsbellious children> 
and their defenders, commanded Laura in future to confioe her 
attention to what might concem herself. The humbling spec- 
tacle of a female f&ce distorted with passion was not quite 
new to Laura. Undismayed, she viewed it witti calm commi- 
seraticm ; and mildly expressÍDg her sorrow for having given 
offence, took up her work^ and left the ferment to subside at 
leisure. Her ladyehip's passion soon cooled ; and making ad- 
vances with a sort of surly condescension, she entered on a 
new toplc. Laura answered exactly as if nothing disagree- 
ble had happened ; and Lady Pelham could not divine wbether 
her niece commanded her countenance or her temper. Upon 
one principle of judging, tlie lady had grounds for her doubt ; 
she herself had sometimes commanded her countenaace ; her 
temper never. 

Laura not only habitually avoided giving or taking ofi^nce, 
hnt made it a rule to extinguish its traces by some act of cor* 
diality and good wiiL This evening, therefore, she proposed, 
with a grace which seemed rather to petition a favour than to 
offer a service, to attempt a portrait of her aunt. The offer 
was accepted with pleasure, and the portrait was begun on 
ibe following day. It proved a likeness, aud a favourable one. 
Lady Pelham was kinder than ever. Laura avoided the pro- 
hibited subject, and all was quiet and serene. Lady Pelham 
at last herself reverted to it ; for, indeed, the could not long 
Ibrbear to speak upon any subject whieh roused her passions. 
No dread of persoiutl inconvemenoe could deter Laura &om m 
I $ 
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act of justice or mercy> and she again steadily pronounced hier 
opinion. But aware that one who would persuade must be 
carefiil not to irrítate^ she expressed her sentiments with still 
more cautious gentleness than formerly ; and^ perceiving that 
her aunt was tar more govemed by passion than by reason, she 
quitted argument for entreaty. By these means she avoided 
provoking hostility, though she failed to win compliance. — 
Lady Pelham seemed to be utterly impenetrable to entreaty, or 
rather to take pride in resisting it, and Laura had only to hope 
that time would favour her suit. 

Lady Pelham mentioned an intention of removing early to 
the country, and Laura rejoiced in the prospect of once more 
beholding the open face of Heaven — of listening to nature's 
own music — of breathing the light air of spring. She longed 
to tum her eye from the discords of the city to the sweet sounds 
of peace — ^her eye from countenances wan with care, flushed 
with intemperance, or ghastly with famine, to cheeks brown 
with wholesome exercise, or mddy with health and content- 
ment — to exchange the sight of dusky brick-walls, and walks 
overlooked by thousands, for the sunny slope or the sheltered 
solitary lane. Lady Pelham took pleasure in describing the 
beauties of Walboume, and Laura listened to her with inte- 
rest, anticipating eagerly the time when she should inhabit so 
lovely, so peaceful a scene. But that interest and eagemess 
rose to the highest, when she accidentally discovered that the 
De Courcy family were Lady Pelham's nearest neighbours in 
the country. 

The want of somet^ng to love and cherish, which waa, with 
her ladyship a mere form of speech, was with Laura a real ne- 
cessity of nature ; and although it was one which almost every 
situation could supply, since every creature that approached 
her was the object of her benevolence, yet much of the happi- 
ness of so domestic a being depended on the exercise of tíie 
dearer charities, and no one wasmore capable of a distinguish- 
ing preference than Laura. She had a hearty regard for the 
De Uourcy family. She revered Miss De Courcy ; she liked 
Harriet ; and bestowed on Montague her cordial esteem and 
gratitude. This gratitude had now acquired a sacred tender- 
ness ; for it was associated in her mind with the remembrance 
of a parent. De Courcy's self-denial had cheered her father'a 
sick-bed, his benevolence gladdened her father*8 heart, and 
his self-denial became more venerable, his benevolence more 
endearing. 

Having written to inform Harriet of the change in her 
situation, she discovered from her answer a new proof of De 
Courcy's friendship, in the fruitless joumey which he had 
made to relieve her, and she regrettéd that her caution had 
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depríved her of an opportunity of seeing and thanking him 
for all hÍB kindnesB. Yet^ if vre had met, said she^ I Bhould 
probably have acted as I have done a hmidred times before ; 
left him to believe me just as insensible, ungrateful creature, 
for want of courage to tell him that I was not so. She longed, 
however^ to Bee De Courcy; for with him she thought she 
could talk of her father — ^to him lament her irreparable Iobb, 
dwell with him on the circumstanceB which aggravated her 
sorrow — on the proBpects which mingled that sorrow with 
hope. This was a subject on which she never entered with 
Lady Pelham any farther than necessify required — ^real sorrow 
has its holy ground, on which no vulgar foot mnst tread. The 
self-command of Laura would have forbidden her^ in any 
situation, to darken with a settled gloom the sunshime of 
domestic cheerfulness ; but Lady Felham had somewhat which 
repels the confídence of grief. Against all arrows of misfor- 
tune, blunted at least as they rebound from the breasts of 
others^ she seemed to wear a charmed life. She often, indeed, 
talked of sensibility, and reprobated the want of it as the 
worst of faults ; but the only kind of it in which she indulged 
rather inclined to the acrimonious than the benevolent ; and 
Laura began to perceive, that however her aunt might dis- 
tÍDguish them in others^ irascible passions and keen leelings 
were in herself synonymous. 

After the effort of giving and receiving the entertainment 
which Lady Felham constantly offered^ and as constantly ex- 
acted in retum, Laura experienced a sensation of recovered 
freedom when the arrival of a visitor permitted her to escape 
to her own apartment. She saw nobody but her aunt, and 
never went abroad, except to church. Thus, during a fort- 
night wMch she had passed in Grosvenor-street, she had heard 
nothing of Hargrave. She was anxious to know whether he 
visited Lady Felham ; for with rustic ignorance, she imagined 
that all people of condition who resided in the same town 
must be known to each other ; but she had not the courage 
to ask, and searched in vain for his name among the cards 
which crowded the table in the lobby. Though she was 
conscious of some curíosity to know how he employed the 
hours which her absence had left vacant, she did not own to 
herself that he was at all concemed in a resolution which she 
took, to inquire in person whether any letters had been left 
for her with Mrs. Stubbs. She did not choose to commit the 
inquiry to a servant, becauBe she would not condescend to en- 
join her messenger to secrecy as to the place of her abode ; 
and she continued resolved to give her lover no clue to dia- 
cover it, 

Accordingly, she early one moming set out in a hackney- 
coach, which she took the precaution toleave at some distance 
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ftom her old lodgioit, ordering it to wait her reiom* Famry 
was delighted to see her, and charmed with the improrement 
ef her dress, and tiie retanung healthiness of her appeanmce ; 
Irat &e landladveyed her aBkcmce,and sulkily answered to her 
inquiry for her letters, that she would bring the only one that 
«he had got ; muttering as she weot to fetch it, something of 
which the words * secret doinga* were all thatreached Laura's 
tar. There, mitB, taid iíáe ungracioug Mrs. Stubbs, there*B 
vour letter> and there*a the queer scrawl it came wrapped up 

Mr. ï)e Courcy'B hand! cried Laura, Burf^fled, but thinking, 
firom ^ l^ze, tiiat eome time would be reqmred to read it, she 
delerred breaking the teal tíll she thould retum to her carríage. 

I tuppoee you*re mittaken, miss, taid Mrs. Stubbs ; Mr. De 
Couticy wtt here twi^ee the day it came> and he never taid a 
wórd of it. 

Laura now trem^oatly mquired whether she might be per- 
mitted to revisit her father*B room; but being roughly an* 
twered that it was occupied, the quietly prepared to go. As 
Faany foUowed her through the garden to open the gate for 
her, Laura, a contdout bluth riting to her face, inquired whe- 
ili^r any other pertón had inquired for her tince her departure. 
Fanny, who wat ready to burtt with the news of Hargrave's 
visit, and who was just meditating how she might venture to 
introdueë it, improved this occasion of entering on a Ml de- 
iail of tót behaviour. With the trae waiting-maid-like fond- 
nett for romance, the enlarged upon all his extravagancet, 
peê{)ing tidelong now and then under Laui-a's bonnet, to catch 
éncouragement from the complacent simper with which such 
tales are often heard. But iio smile repaid her eloquence. 
With immoveable seriousness did Laura listen to her. gravely 
revoïving the strange nature of that life which coiild so rea- 
dily amalgamate with rage aud jealousy, and every discord- 
ant passion. She was hurt at the iiidecoram which exposed 
these weaknesees to the observation of a servant ; and with a 
sigh reflected, that, to constitute the happiuess of a woman of 
^ense and spirit, a husband must be possetsed of qualities re- 
spectabie as weil as aminble. 

ranny next tried whether what concemed De Courcy might 
not awaken more apparent interest ; and here she had at least 
a be'ter opportunity to judge of the eflfect of her narrative, 
for Laura ttopped and tumed full towards her. But Fanny 
had now no transports to relate, except De Courcy's indigna- 
tíon at Mrs. Stubbs's calumny ; and it was not without hesi- 
tating, and qualifying, and apologising, that the girl venturéd 
to hint at the insinuation which her mistress had thrown out. 
'She had at last eucceeded in raising emotion, for indignant 
'^iíitom áyéd Laura't cheekt^ aad fire fiathed from her eyet. 
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Bilently pursaed her way. 

Fray^ madam, «lid tiie girl, aa ahe wai opening the gate, do 
be 80 good, as to tell me wbere you live now^ that nobody 
may speak ill of ymi before me ? 

I thank yoa^ my good girl> retumed Lanra, a placid tmile 
again playing on her coontenaace ; but my character it in no 
danger. You were kind to ub, Fanny, when you knew that 
we could not reward you^ acoept of thit from me ; and the 
put five guineat into her hand. 

No, indeed, ma'am^ cried Fanny, drawing baek her hand 
and colouring ; I was civil for pure goodwill, and — 

Laura, whote tympathy with her inferiort wat not ccmfined 
to their foodily wante, fíilly underttood the feeling which re- 
voltt from bartering for gold alone the tervicet of the heart. 
I know ity my dear^ antwered she, in an affectionate toue ; 
and believe me, I only mean to acknowledge, not to repay your 
kindnett. 

Fanny persisted in her reíusal^ but took the opportunity to 
request Laura't reoommendation to some service more com- 
íbrtable thtn her pretent one. Or, if you need a tervant your^ 
teif^ madam, added she. I am sure I had at Uef serve you at 
my own mother. 

Laura, with all the pleasure which a good heart receivet 
from the expretBÍon of houett afiëction, promised that she 
would take the first occasion of endeavouring to procure Fan- 
ny's admission into the family with wbom she herself resided. 
^ne obiiged her humble friend to leave ber at the gate^ where, 
with tears ín her eyes, riie stood gazing after her till sfae was 
out of sight. I'm sure, said she, turoiag towards the house 
as Laura disappeared, I'm sure she was made to be a queeuy 
fer tlie more one likes her, the more she frightens one. 

As soon as Laura wae seated inher carríage, she opened her 
packet, and with momentary diaappointment examined itt 
T9Dntents. Not one line ! she cried in a tone of mortification ; 
ond then tamed to the envelope addresaed to Mrs. Stubbs. 
Upon comparing this with the circumstances which she had 
heard, she at once coroprehended De Courcy's intention of 
serving her by stealth, foregoing the credit due to his genero- 
sity. She wondered, indeed, that he had neglected to disguise 
his hand-writing in the superscription. Did he think, said 
she, that I could have forgotten the writing which has so of- 
ten brought comfort to my father ? She little guessed how 
diatant fh)m his mind was the repose which can attend to mi- 
nute contrivance. 

Delighted to discover a trait of chaxacter which tallied so 
well with her preconceived opicion, she no sooner taw Lady 
Pc&am tiian abe lelated it to ber auat^ aud began a warm eu- 
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logiam on De Conrcy's temper and dispOBÍtion. Lady Felham 
coldly cut her short, by sa^ring, I believe Mr. De Courcy íb a 
very good young man, but I am not fond of prodigies. One 
can't both wonder and like at a time; your men with two 
heads are always either supposititious or disgrusting. 

This speech was one of the dampers which the warm heajrt 
abhors ; real injury could not more successíully chill affection 
or repress confidence. It had just malice and just truth 
enough to be provoking ; and for the second time that day 
Laura had to strive with the risings of anger. She was upon 
the point of saying, ' So, aware of the impossibility of being 
at once wonderful and pleasing, your ladyship, I suppose, 
aims at only one of these objects ?' but ere the sarcasm found 
utterance, she checked herself, and hastened out of the room, 
"with the sensation of having escaped from danger. She re- 
tired to write to De Courcy a letter of grateful acknowledg- 
ment ; in which, after having received Lady Pelham's appro- 
bation, she encíosed his gift, explaining the circumstances 
which rendered it unnecepsary. 

Lady Pelham was not more favourable to the rest of the De 
Courcy family than she had been to Montague. She owned, 
indeed, that *Mrs. De Courcy was the best woman in tíie 
world, but a virtue, she said, so cased in armour, necessarily 
precluded all grace or attraction. Harriet she characterised 
as a little sarcastic coquette. Laura, weary of being exposed 
to the double pCTÍl of weakly defending, or angrily supportíng 
lier attacked n-iends, ceased to mention the De Courcys at all ; 
though, with a pardonable spirit of contradiction, she loved 
them the better for the unprovoked hostility of Lady Pelham. 
The less she talked of them, the more she longed for the 
time when she might, unrestrained, exchange with them 
testimonies of regard. The trees in the park, as they burst 
into leaf, stimulated Laura's desire for the country ; and while 
she felt the genial air of spring, or listened to the early song 
of some lucMess bird caged in a neighbouring window, or 
saw the yellow glories of the crocus j^eeping from its un- 
natural sanctuary, she counted the days till her eyes should 
be gladdened with the joyous face of nature. Ónly a fort- 
night had now to pass before her wish ,was to be gratified, 
for Lady Felham intended at the end of that time to remove 
to Walboume. 

Laura was just giving the finishing touch to her aunt's 
portrait when a visitor was announced ; and, very unwilling 
to break of£ at this interesting crisis, Lady Pelham having 
first scolded the servant for letting in her íriend, desired him 
to show the lady into the room were Laura was at work. 
The usual speeches being made, the lady began — 

Who does your ladyship think bowed to me enpassant just 
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as I was getting ont of the carríage P Why, Lady BeUamer ! 
€an you conceive sach effirontery ? 

Indeed, I think, in common modeaty^ she shonld have 
waited for your notice. 

Do you Imow, I am told, on good authority^ that Hargrave 
ifl determined not to marry her. 

Laura*8 breath came short. 

He is veiy right, retumed Lady Pelham. A man mnst be a 
great fool to marry where he has had such damning proofs of 
frailty. 

Laura's heart seemed to pause for amoment, andthen to re- 
double its beating. What Hargrave can this be ? thought she ; 
but she durst not inquire. 

I hear, resumed the lady, that his uncle is enraged at him^ 
and more for the duel than the crim, con. 

The pencils dropped from Laura*8 hand. Fain would she 
have inquired, what she yet so much dreaded to know ; but 
her tongue reftised its oí&ce. 

I see no cause for that, retumed Lady Pelham ; Hargrave 
conld not possibly refuse to fight after such an affair. 

CHi, certainly not! replied the lady; but Lord Lincourt 
thinks^ that, in such a case, Hargrave ought to have insisted 
upon giving Lord Bellamer the first fire, and then have fired 
his own pistol in the air. But, bless me, what ails Miss 
Montreville ? cried the visitor, looking at Laura, who, dread- 
fully convinced, was stealing out of the room. 

Nothing, answered Laura, and fainted. 

Lady Pelham called loudly for help ; and, while the servants 
were administering it, stood by conjecturing what could be the 
cause of Laura's iUness ; wondering whether it could have any 
possible connexion with Colonel Hargrave ; or whether itwm 
the effect of mere constitutional habit. 

The moment Laura showed signs of recoUection, Lady Pel- 
ham began her interrogations. 

What has been the matter, my dear ? What made you iU ? 
Did any thing affect you ? Are you subject to faintings ? 

Laura remained silent, and closing her eyes, seemed deaf to 
aU her aunt's questions. After a pause, Lady Pelham renewed 
the attack. Have you any concern with Colonel Hargrave, 
Laura ? 

None, answered Laura, with a smile of ineffable bitteraess ; 
and again closing her eyes, maintained an obstinate silence. 

Weary of inefibctual inquiries, Lady Pelham quitted her, 
giving orders that she should be assisted into bed, and recom- 
mending her to take some rest. 

Vain advice ! Laura could not rest ! From the stupor which 
had overpowered her faculties, she awoke to the fuU convic- 
tion, that aU her earthly prospects were for ever darkened. 



Jiiflt enttrÍDg on life, she ■eemed already fonaken of all its 
hopee^ and all its joys. The aflfectíons which had delighted her 
yoath were tom nx>m ilhe i)leeding aoul ; no saored connexion 
remained to bless her maturity ; no endearment awaited her 
decline. In all faer long and dreary jonmey to the grave, ehe 
saw no kindly resting-place. Still Laura's hopes and wiahes 
had never been bomided to this narrow sphere ; and whra she 
fonnd no rett for the sole of the foot, she had, in the promises 
of religion, an ark whither she could tum for shelter. Bathow 
should ehe forget that these promises extended not to Har* 
gmve P How shut her ear to the dread voice which, in thieaten- 
ing the adulterer and the murderer, denounced vengeance 
against Hargrave ! With horror unspeakable she considered 
im incorrigible depravity; with agony revolved íím feai^l 
consequences. 

Yet, while the guilt was hateíul in her eyes, her heart was 
foll of love and compassion for the ofifender. The feeling with 
which she remembered his unfaithfulness to her had no retem- 
blance to jealousy. 

He has been misled, she cried, viiely betrayed by a wretch, 
who has taken advantage of his weakness. Ob, how could 
she look on that form, that countenance, and see in them only 
the objects of a passion, vile as the heart that cherished it. 
Then me would repent of her want of candour, — I am unjust, 
I am cruel, she said, thus to load with all the burden of this 
foul offence, her who perhaps had the least ehare in it. No, he 
must have been the tempter ; it is not in woman to be so lost. 

But in the midst of sorrow, wfaose violence seemed at times 
almost to coníuse her reason, she never hesitated for a moment 
on her final dis6(^ution of her connexion with Hargrave. Sfae 
farmed no resolution on a subject where no altemative seemed 
to remain, but assumed, as ma foundation of all her plans of 
joyless duty, etemal separation from Hargrave — a separation 
final as death. 

By degrces she l^came more able to eollect her thougfats ; 
and tfae close of a sleepless nigfat found faer exercising the valu- 
able faabit of seeking in faerself ihe cause of her miafortunes. 
Tfae issue of her self-examination was the conviction, that she 
had bestowed on a írail, fallible creature, a love dispropor- 
tioned to the merits of any created thing ; that shefaad obstin- 
ately clung to faer idol edfter she faad seen itfl baseness ; and 
tfaat now tfae br(^en need whereon sfae faad leaned was taken 
away, tfaat sfae migfat restore ber trust and her love where 
alone they were due. 

Tfaat time infallibly brings comfort even to tíie sorest sor- 
rows — tbat if we make not shipwrcck of faith and of a good 
eonsdeiice, we save &oin the storais of Ufe tiie matefials of 
pe»ee at least — tiic hNwer joys beoome valnabk wiiea we xre 
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depnvod of ihoim of Ino&er relúh-— «re leoioi» wMeh em 
es^rience teaches but slowly ; and Laura had them yet m e 
great meaeure to leam. ^ie wae peteaaded that ehe ■hould 
go mouniing to the grave. What yet remained of her path of 
life seemed to lie throngh a deeert waete, never more to be 
Warmed with the emiihine of aífection ; never more to be 
brightened with anyrayof hope, cave that which beamedfirom 
bfl^ond the tomb. She imagined that, lonely and deiolate, she 
ehould pasfl tiirough life, and joyfiilly hail the meeeenger that 
called her away ; like eome wretch, who, cast alone on a de« 
9ert Tock, watchee for the eail which ie to waft him him to hie 
native land. 

But the deepair of stnmg minde is not littlett or inaotíve. 
The more Laura wae convinced that life wae lott at to all ite 
pleating purposee, the more was she determined that it should 
be sttbservient to usefol ende. Earthly Micity, che wae con'* 
vinced, had fled for ever íinom her grasp ; and the only reeolu* 
tion she could fonn» wae never more to pursue it ; but, in the 
pereevering discharge of her dutíes which yet remained to her, 
to seek a preparation íbr joys which earth has not to bestow« 

That she might not devote to íruitiess lamentatíon the time 
which was clauned by duty, she, as soon as it was day, at* 
tempted to rise, intending to spend the moming in acts of re« 
eignation foriierself, and prayers that pardon and repentance 
might be granted to him whose guilt had destroyed hier peace. 
But her head was so giddy, that, unable to stand, she was ob* 
Jiged to retum to her bed. It was long ere she was again 
able to quit it. A lowfever seized her^ and brought her to the 
bcú^ of tiie grave. Her senses, however, remained uninjured^ 
and she had foll power and leisure to make those reflectíons 
whichfbrce themselves upon all who are sensible of approach- 
ÍBg dissolution. 

Happy were it^ if all who smart under disappointment, 
would anticipate the hour that will assuredly arrive, when the 
burden wMch they impatíently bear shall appear to be lighter 
than vanity I The hand which issoon to be cold, resigns with* 
óut a struggle the baubles of the world. Its cheats delude 
not the eye that is for ever closing. A deathbed is that holy 
ground where the charms of the enchanter are dissol ved ; where 
the forms whioh he had clothed with unreal beauty, or aggra«; 
vated to gigantic horror, are seen in their trae form and 
colonring. 

In its true form and colouring did Laura behold her disap* 
pointmentj when, with characteristic firmness, she had wrung 
ftom her attendants a confession of her danger. - With amaze-' 
ment she looked back on the infatuation whioh could waste 
OB ány concero leis than etemal, the hopes, the fears, and the 
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wishefl ODce squandered by her on a pasBÍon wbich now Beemed 
trivial as a vajpoar scattered by the wind. 

At last, aided by the rigid temperance of her former life^ 
and her exemplary patience in suffering, the strength of her 
oonstitatíon began to trinmph over her disorder. As she mea- 
sored back her steps to earth again, the concems which had 
seemed to faer reverting eye diminished into nothing, again 
swelled into importance ; but Laura could not soon forget the 
time when she had seen them as they were, and this remem- 
brance powerfully aided her mind in its struggle to cast off its 
now disgracefiil shackles. Yet bitter was tíie struggle; for 
what is so painful as to tear at once írom the breast what has 
twined itself with every fibre, linked itself with every hope, 
etímulated every desire, and long fumished objects of mtense, 
of increasing interest. The heart which death leaves deso- 
late, slowly and gently resigns the affection to which it has 
fondly clung. It is permitted to seek indulgen6e in virtnous 
sorrow, to rejjoice in religious hope ; and even memory brings 
pleasures dear to the widowed mmd. But she who moumed 
the depravity of her lover, felt that she was degraded by her 
her sorrow ; hope was, as far as she was concerned, utterly 
extinguished ; and memory presented only a mortifying train 
of weakness ánd self-deceptíons. 

But love is not that irremediable calamity which romance 
has delighted to paint, and the vulgar to believe it. Time, 
vanity, absence, or any of a hundred easy remedies, to cure 
the disease in the mild form in which it sdSTects feeble minds, 
while more Herculean spirits tear off the poisoned garment, 
though it be with mortal anguish. In a few weeks, the paS'- 
sion which had so long disturbed the peace of Laura was 
hushed to lastíng repose ; but it was the repose of the land 
where the whirlwina has passed ; dreary and desolate. Her 
spirits had received a shock from which it was long, very long, 
ere she could rouse them. And he who had ceased to be an 
object of passion, stíll excited an interest which no other hu- 
man being could awaken. Many a wish did she breathe for 
his happiness ; many a fervent prayer for his reformatíon. In 
spite of herself, she lamented the extínguished love, as well as 
the lost lover ; and never remembered, without a heayy sigh, 
that the season of enthusiastíc attachment was, with her> 
passed never to retum. 

But she cordially wished that she might never again behold 
the cause of so much anguish and humiliatíon. She longed to 
to be distant from all chance of such a meeting, and was 
anxious to recover strength sufficient for her joumey to Wal- 
boume. Lady Pelham only waited for her niece's recovery ; 
and, as soon as she could bear the motíon of a caniage; thsy 
left London. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

They travelled tlowly^ and Lanra*8 health leemed improved 
by the joumejr. The reviving breeze of early spriiig, the gnuM 
field exchanging its winter olive for a brighter green, the 
ploiighman*8 cheerful labour, the sower whistling. to his mea- 
sored step, the larch trees putting forth the first and freshest 
verdare of the woods, the birds springing busy £rom the thom, 
were objects whose cheering infliience woiUd have been lott 
on many a qnenilous child of disappointment. But they were 
industriously improved to their proper use by Laura, wno ac- 
knowledged in them the kindness of a father, mingling with 
BOiBe conlial drop even the bitterest cup of sorrow. 

The grief which had fiutened on her heart she never ob« 
truded upon her compaoion. She behaved always with com- 
posure, sometimes with cheerfulness. She never oblinuely re« 
flected on Providence, by insinuating the hardness of ner iate> 
nor indulged in splenetic dissertations on the inconstancy and 
treacheiy of man. Indeed, she never, by the most distant hint^ 
approached the ground of her own peculiar sorrow. She could 
not, without the deepest humiliation, reflect that she had be- 
stowed her love on an object so unworthy. She bumt with 
shame at the thought of having been so biínded, so infatuated, 
by qualities merely external. While she remembered with ex- 
tseme vexatíon, that she had sufPered Hai^^ve to triumph in 
the confession of her regard^ she rejoiced tiiat no other wit- 
ness existed of her foUy — that she had never breathed the 
mortifying secret into any other ear. 

In this frame of mind, she repelled with calm dignity eveiy 
attempt which Lady Pelham made to penetrate her sentimentsy 
and behaved in such a manner^ that her aunt could not disco- 
ver whether her spirits were affected by languor of body or 
by distress of mind. Laura, indeed, had singular skiU in the 
useful art of repulsing without offence ; and, Lady Pelham, in 
q>ite of her curiosity^ found it impossibie to question her niece 
with íreedom. Notwithstanding her youth, and her almost 
dependent situationy Laura inspired Lady Pelham with invo- 
luntary awe. Her dignified manners^ her vigorous imder- 
standiiag^ the inflexible integprily, which descended even to the 
regulation of her forms of speech^ extorted some degree of re- 
spectful caution from one not usually over careM of giving 
offimce. Lady Pelham was herself at times conscious of this 
lestraint ; and her pride was wounded by it. In Laura's ab- 
sence she sometimes thought of it with impatience, and she 
rpsolved to cast it off at their next interview ; but whenever 
they met, the unoffending majetty of Laura effaced her resolu^. 



tion, or awed her from putting it in practice. 6he coidd not 
always, however, refrain from usingr that Bort of inuendo that 
Í8 vuígarly called talking ai one^s companions ; a nart of rhe- 
toric in great requeBt with those who nave more Bpleen than 
eoura§re, and wmch diiPerB from common scolding only itt 
being a little more cowardly and a little more provoking. Ali 
her ladyBhip*! dexterity and perBeverance in this warfare were 
entirelv thrown away. Whatever might be meant, Laura aa** 
Bwered to nothing hut what met the ear^ and with perverBe 
Bimplicity, avoided the particular application of general pro* 
poBitionB. 

Lady Felham next tried to coax herself into Laura^B confl'» 
dence. She redoubled her caresBeB and profbsBÍons of affeciioa. 
8he hinted, not obscurely, that if Laura would explain her 
wishes, they would meet with indulgence, and even aBBÍBt- 
ance, from zealous fHendship. Her profeBsionB were xeoeived 
with gratitude — ^her caresseB retumed with sensibility; but 
Laura remained impenetrable. Lady Pelham*B temper could 
never brook reBÍstance ; and Bhe would tum from Laura ín a 

Set; the pitifíil garb of anger which cannot disguise, and 
ares not show itself. Laura never appeared to beatow the 
fllightest notice on her caprice, and received her retnming 
smiles with unmoved complacency. She would fhin have 
loved her aunt ; but in spite of herself, her affection took but 
feeble root amidst these altemations of frost and sunshine. 
8he was weary of hints and insinuations ; and felt not a little 

Í^leased that Lady Pelham's fondness for gardening seemed 
ikely to release her^ during most of the hours of daylight, 
from this sort of sharpshooting warfkre. 

It was several days after their visit at Walboume befbre 
they were visited by any of the De Courcy fhmily. Unde- 
ceived in his hopes of Laura*s regard, Montague was almoBt 
reluctant to see her again. Yet, from the hour when he ob« 
served Lady Pelham*B carriage drive up to the avenue, he had 
constantly chosen to studyat a window whichlookedtowards 
Walboume. Laura, too, often looked towards Norwood, ex- 
ousing to herself the apparent neglect of her fhends, by sup- 
poBÍng that they had not been informed of her arrival. Lady 
Pelham was abroad superintending her gardeners, and Laura 
employed in her own apartment, when Bhe was called to re- 
ceive De Courcy. For the first time since the wreck of all her 
hopefl, joy flushed the wan cheek of Laura, and flred her eye 
with transient lustre. 

I shall hear the voice of friendBhip once more, said she, and 
flhe hastened down Btairs with more spirit than suited her but 
half-recovered strength. 

Pear Mr. De Courcy, eried she, joyfnlly advaaeinir towudi 
him. 



De Covcv tearoely veBtared io niise lúfl eyet. Laurt held 
oat ber hand to him. 

Sfae loves a Ubertine ! thought he> and scarcely touchiog it, 
he drew back. 

With grief and surprise^ Laiira read the cold aud melancholy 
expression of his face. Her feeble spirits failed under so chill« 
ing a reception; and while, in a low^ tremulous voice, «he in- 
quired for Mrs. and Miss De Courcy^ unbidden teara wandered 
down her ckeeks. 

In replyingy Montague again tumed his eves towards her ; 
and> shocked at the paleness and dejectionof heralteredcoun^ 
tenance, remembered only Laura iU and in sorrow. 

Good heavens ! he exclaimed, with a voice and manner of 
iJbe tenderest interest, Laura — Miss MontreviUe, you are Ul — 
you are unhappy ! 

Laura^ vexed that her weakness should thus extort compas» 
sion, hastily dried up her tears. 

I have been Ul, said she, and am stiU so weak thataay trifle 
£an discompose me. 

. Montague*8 oolour rose. It is then a mere trifle in her eyea, 
thought he, that she should meet her with coldness. 

And yet, continued Laura, reading mortiflcation in his &ce, 
it is no trifle to fear that I give ofíence where I owe so much 
gratitude. 

Talk not of gratitude, Ibeseech you^ said De Courcy^I have 
no claim, no wish to excite it. 

Ahy Mr. De Courcy, cried Laura, bursting into tears of sad 
remembrance,has ali yourconsiderate friendship^ all hersooth» 
ing kindness to him who is gone^ no claim to the gratitude of 
his chUd ? 

Montague felt that he stood at this moment upon dangeroua 
ground^ and he gladly availed himself of this opportunity to 
quit it. Bie led Laura to talk of her father, and of the circum- 
stances of his death ; and was not ashamed to mingle sympa- 
thetic tears with those which her narrative wrung from her. 

In her detail, she barely hinted at the labour by which she 
had supported her father; and avoided aU aUusion to the 
wants wnich she endured. If any thing could have exalted 
her in the opinion of De Courcy, it would have been the humi- 
Ufy which soughtno praise to recompense exertion — no admi- 
ration to reward self-deniaL 

The praiseof man is with her as nothing, thought he,gazing 
ea her wasted form and faded features with fonder admirati(m 
than ever he had looked on her fuU blaze of beauty. She has 
higher hopes and nobler aims. Aud can such a creature love 
a sensuaUst ? Now, too, when his infamy cannot be unknown 
to her. Yet it must be so — she has never named him, even 
whm deacríbing «cenes where he was daily present ; and why 
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this silence, if be was indifi^nt to her ? If I dnrst inention 
him ! — ^but I dare not grive her pain. 

From this reverie De Courcy was roused by the entraace of 
Lady Pelham^ whose presence brought to hia recollection tfae 
complimenta and ceremonial which Laura had dríven from his 
mina. He apologised for having delayed his visit, andexcused 
himaelf for having made it alone, by saying that his si«ter was 
absent on a visit to a fHend, and that his mother could not yet 
venture abroad ; but he warmly entreated that the ladies would 
waive etiquette, and see Mrs. *De Courcy at Norwood. Lady 
Pelham, excusing herself for the present on the plea of her 
niece^B indispositíon, urged De Courcy to direct his walks 
offcen towards Walboume^ in charity^ she said, to Laura, who 
being unable to take exercise, spent her forenoons alone, sigh- 
ing, she supposed, for some Scotch Strephon. Laura blushed^ 
and Montague took his leave, pondering whether the blush 
was deepened by any feeling of consciousness. 

She has a witehcraft in her that no language can express — 
no heart withstand, said De Courcy, suddenly breaking a long 
silence, as he and his mother were sitting tete-a'tete, after 
dinner. 

Marriage is an excellent talisman against witchcraft^ said 
Mrs. De Courcy, gravely ; but Miss MontreviUe has charms 
which wiU delight the more the better they are known. There 
Í8 such noble simplicity, such considerate benevolence, such a 
total absence of vanity and selfishness in her character, that 
no woman was better fitted to embellish and endear domes- 
tic life. 

Perhaps in time, pursued De Courcy, I might have become 
not unworthy of sucn a companion — ^but now it matters not — 
and, suppressing a very bitter sigh, he took up a book which 
he had of late been reading to his mother. 

You know, Montague, said Mrs. De Courcy, that I think 
differently from you upon this subject. I am widely mistaken 
in Miss MontreviUe, if she could bestow her preference on a 
libertine, knowing him to be such. 

Montagnie took involuntary pleasure in hearing this opinion 
repeated; yet he had less faith in it than he usually had m the 
opmions 01 his mother. 

After the emotíon which his presence excited, retumed he, 
an emotion which these low people — I cannot think of it with 
patience, cried he, tossing away the book. To betray her 
weakness, her onl^ weakness, to such observers — ^to the wreteh 
liimself. 

My dear Montague, do youmake no allowance for the exag- 
geratíon, the rage of the romantíc, so common to unedncated 
minds? 

Wilkins could have no motíve for inventing such a tale, re^ 
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Med De Cóxacy : and if it had antf foundatioii^ there ia no room 
for doubt. 

. Admittiiigthe trathof all you have heard^ resumed Mrs. De 
Courcy, I see no reason of despairing of success. If I kno^ 
any thing of character, Miss Montreville^s attachments wiU 
ever foUow excellence, real or imaginary. Your worth ia 
real, Montague ; and> as such^ it wiU in time approve itself to 
her^ 

Ah^ madam^ had her affection been foundedeven on imagi- 
nary excellence, must it not now have been completely with- 
drawn — ^now, when she cannot be acquainted with his depra- 
vity. Yet she loves him still. I am sure she loves him. Why 
else this guarded silence in regard to him ? Why not mention 
that she permitted his daily visits, saw him even on the night 
when her father died ? 

Supposing, retumed Mrs. De Courcy, that her affection had 
been íbunded on imaginary excellence, might no traces of the 
mins remain perceptible, even after the foundation had been 
taken away ? Come, come, Montague, you are only four-and- 
twenty ; you can afford a few years patience. If you act pra- 
dently, I am convinced that your perseverance wiU succeed ; 
but if it should not, I know how you can bear disappointment. 
I am certain that your happiness depends not on the smile of 
any face, however fair. 

I am ashamed, said De Courcy, to confess how much my 
peace depends upon Laura. You know I have no ambition — 
all my joys must be domestic. It is as a husband and a father 
that all my wishes must be fulfilled — ^and all that I have ever 
fancied of venerable and endearing, so meet in her, that no 
other woman can ever fiU her place. 

That you have no ambition, replied Mrs. De Courcy, is one 
of the reasons why I join in your wishes. If your happiness 
had any connexion with splendour, 1 should have regretted 
your choice of a woman without fortune. But all that is 
necessary for your comfort you will find in the warmth of 
heartwith which Laura wiU retum your affection — the sound- 
ness of principle with which she will assist you in your duties. 
StiU, perhaps, you might find these qualities in others, though 
not united in an equal degree ; but I confess to you, Montague, 
I despair of your again meeting with a woman whose dis- 
positions and pursuits are so congenial to your own; — a wo- 
man, whose cultivated mind and vigorous understanding may 
make her the companion of your studies as well as of your 
lighter hours. 

My dear mother, cried De Courcy, affectionately grasping 
her hand, it is no wonder that I persecute you with this sub- 
jéct so near my heart ; for you always, and you alone, support 
my hopes. Yet should I even at last obtain this treabure, I 
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belongs only to a first attachment. 

Montagtte, said Mrs. De Courcy, smiliiigy from what romance 
bave you leamt that sentiment ? However, I shall not at^ 
tempt the labour of combating it, for I propbecy that, be£m 
the change canbe necessáry^you will learn tb be satisfiedwith 
being loved with reason. 

Many a weary day must pass before I can even hope for thit 
cold preference. Indeed, if oer choice is to be decided by mere 
rational ap{)robationj why thould I hope that it will fall upon 
me? Yet, if it be possible, her friendi^ip i will gain — and I 
would not exchange it for the love of all ner sex. 
' She already esteems you — highly esteems you, and Mrs. De 
Courcy ; and I repeat that I think you need not despair of 
animating esteem mto a warmer sentim^t. But will you {ntoi- 
lit by my knowledge of my sex^ Montague P You know, the 
lets use we make of our own wisdom, the fonder we grow of 
bestowing it on others in the fonn of advice I Keep your aeeret 
carefiilly. Much of your hope depends on your caution. Pre- 
tensions to a pre-engaged heart are very generally repaid with 
dislike. 

Montague promised attention to your mother's advice ; but 
added that he feared he should not long be able to foUow it. 
I am a bad dissembler, said he, aad on this subject^ it is al- 
leged that ladies are eagle-eyed. 

Miss Montreville, of all women living, has the least vanity, 
retumed Mrs. De Courcy, and you may always reinforce your 
cautioU) by recoUecting that the prepossessions which wiU 
certainly be against you as a lover, may be secured in your 
favour as a friend, 

The next day found De Courcy agaln at Walboume ; and 
again he enjoyed a long and private interview with Laura. 
Though their conversation tumed only on indifferent subjects^ 
De Courcy observed the settled melancholy which had taken 
possession of her mind. It was no querulous complaining 
eorrow, but a calm sadness, banishing aii the cheerful iUusions 
of a life which was stiU valued as the preparationfor a better. 
To that better world aU her hopes and wishes seemed already 
fled ; and the saint herself seemed waiting, with resigned de- 
sire^ for permission to depart. De Courcy's fears assigned to 
her melancholy its tme cause. He would have given worlds 
to know the real state of her sentiments, and to ascertain how 
far her attachment had survived the criminaUty of Hargrave. 
But he had not courage to probe the painful wound. He could 
not bear to inflict upon Laura even momentary anguish ; per- 
haps he even feared to know the fuU extent of those regreta 
which she lavished on his rival. With scmpulous deUcacy he 
Avoided approaching any tuligect which could at aU lead her 
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'tíioaghts towards the cause of her sorrow^ and never seemed 
io Dótice the dejection which wounded him to the soul. 

The spring of her mind is for ever destroyed, said he to Mrs, 
De Conrcy, and yet she retains all her angelic benevolence. 
Sbe strives to make pleasing to others, the objects which wiU 
never more give pleasure to her. 

r* Mrs. De Courcy expressed affectionate concern, but added, 
1 never knew of a sorrow incurable at nineteen. We must 
bring Laura to Norwood, and find employments for her suited 
to ber kindly nature. Meanwhile do you exert yourself to 
rouse her ; and, till she is well enough to leave home, I shall 
freely resign to her all my claims upon your time. 

De Courcý faithfuUy profited by his mother's permission, 
and found almost every day an excuse for visiting Walboume. 
Sometimes he brought a book, which he had read aloud to the 
ladies ; sometimes he borrowed one, which he chose to retum 
in person ; now he wished to show Laura a medal, and now 
he had some particularly fine flower seeds for Lady Pelham. 
Chemical experiments were excellent pretexts ; for they were 
seldom conipleted at a visit, and the examination of one 
created a desire for another. Laura was not insensible to his 
attentions. She believed that he attributed whatever was 
visibleof her depression to regretsfor her father; and she was 
by tums ashamed of permitting her weakness to wear the 
mask of filial piety, and thankful that she^escaped the degra- 
dation of being pitied as a love-sick girL 

But love had now no share in Laura's melancholy. Com- 

Í)assion, strong indeed to a painful excess, was the only gentle 
ëeling that mingled with the pain of remembering Hargrave. 
Who that, in early youth, gives way to the chiUing conviction 
that nothmg on earth wiíl ever again kindle a wish or a hope, 
can look without sadness on the long pilgrimage which spreads 
before him ? Laura looked upon hers with resigned sadness 
and a thousand times repeated to herself that it was but a 
point, compared with what lay beyond. Hopeless of happi- 
ness, she yet forced herself to seek short pleasure in the 
charms of nature, and the comforts of afíiuence; calling them 
the flowers which a bountiful hand had scattered in the desert 
which it was needfiil that she should treat alone. It was 
with some surprise that she found De Courcy's visits produce 
pleasure without requiring an effort to be pleased ; and with 
thankfulness acknowledged that the enjoyments of the under- 
standing were still open to her, though those of heart were 
for ever withdrawn. 

In the meantime her health improved rapidly, and she was 
able to join in Lady Pelham's rambles in the shrabbery. To 
avoid particularity, De Courcy had often quitted Laura, to at- 
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tend on iheBe excursions ; and he rejoiced when her recovered 
strengih allowed him to gratify, without impradence, the in- 
clination which brought him to Walboume. It of ten, how- 
ever, req^uired all his influence to persuade her to accompaiïy 
him in'his walks with Lady Pelham. Her ladyship^s curiosity 
had by no means subsided. On the contrary^ it was rather 
exasperated by her conviction that her niece*s dejectionhadnot 
been tbe consequence of ill health, sinceitcontinued after that 
plea was removed ; and Laura was constautly tormented with 
oblique attempts to discover what she was determined shoulé 
never be known. 

Lady Pelham's attacks were now become the more provok- 
ing, because she could address her hints to a thirdperson, wlio 
not aware of their tendency, might strengthenthem by assent, 
or unconsciously point them out as they were inteuded. She 
contrived to make even her very looks tormenting, by direct- 
ing^ upon suitable occasions, sly glances of discovery to Lau- 
ra*s face ; where, if they found out nothing, they at least insi- 
nuated that there was something to find out. She was inimi- 
mitably industhous and indei'atigable in improving every 
occasion of inuendo. Any subject, however irrelevant, íur- 
nished her with the weapons of her warfare. 

Does this flower never open any further ? asked Laura, 
shewing one to De Courcy. 

No, said Lady Pelham^ pushing it between them ; that close 
thing, wrapped up in itself, never expands in tfae genial 
warmth ; it never shows its heart. 

This should be a precious book with so many envelopes, said 
Laura, untying a parcel. 

More likely^ said Lady Pelham^ with a sneer, that what is 
folded in so many doublings won^t be worth looking into. 

This day is cold for the season, said De Courcy, one day 
warming himself after his ride. 

Spríng colds are the most chiUing of any, said Lady Pelham. 
They are like a repulsive character in youth ; one is not pre- 
pared for them. The frosts of winter are natural. 

Lady PelKam was notsatisfied withusing the occasions that 
presented themselves ; she invented others. When the wea- 
ther conflned her at home, and she had nothing else to occupy 
her, she redoubled her industry. 

Bless me, what a sentiment ! she exclaimed, aíFecting sur- 
príse and consternation, though she had read the book which 
contained it above twenty times before. Always live with a 
ínend as if he might one daybecome anenemy ! I can conceive 
nothing more detestable. A cold-hearted suspicious wretch ! 
Now, to a fríend I could not help being all open and ingenu- 
ous ; but a creature capable of such a thought could never 
have a fríend. 
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liady Pelham ran on for a while, contraatÍDg her open in* 
genuous self with tbe odious character which her significant 
looks appropriated to her niece, till even the mild Laura was 
proYoked to reply. Fixing her eyes upon her aunt With calm 
severity — 

If Bochefoucault meant, said she^ that a friend should be 
treated with suapicious confídence, as if he might one day be- 
tanayy I agree with your ladyship in thinking auch a senti- 
m^nt incompatible with íriendahip ; but we aré mdebted to 
him for a useful lecson, if he merely intended to remind usthat 
it is easy to alienate affection without proceeding to real in- 
jmy^ auá very possible to forfeit esteem without incurring 
senous guilt. 

The blood mounted to Lady Pelham*8 face, but the calm 
austerity of Laura's eye imposed silence, and she continued to 
tum over the pages of her book^ while ber niece rose and left 
the room. She then tossed it away, and walked angrily up 
and down, fretting between baulbed curiosity and irritat^ 
pride. 

Finding every other mode of attack unsuccessíul, she onfïe 
more resolved to have recourse to direct interrogation. Thi» 
intention had been frequently formed, and as often defeated by 
the dígnified reserve of Laura ; but now that Lady Pelham felt 
her pride concemed, she grew angry enough io be daring. It 
w:a8 80 provoking to be kept in awe by a mere girl ! a depen* 
dent ! Lady Pelham could at any time meditate herself iuto a 
passion ; she did so on the present occasion ; and accordinglý 
resolved and executed in the same breath. She followed Laura 
to her own apartment, determined to insist upon knowing 
what affected her spirits. Laura received her with a smile sp 
gracious, that, spite of herself, her wrath began to evaporate. 
Conceiving it proper, however, to maintain an air of import- 
ance, she begun with an aspect which announced hosnlit}'^, 
and a voice in which anger mcreased intended gravity into 
surliness. 

Miss Montreville^ if you are at leisure, I wish to speak with 
you. 

Quite at leisurej madam^ said Laura, in a tone of the most 
conciliating good humour^ and motioning her aunt to a seat by 
the fire. ,' 

Itisextrem^y impleasant, said Lady Pelham, tossingher 
head to escape tne steady lookof inquiry whichLauradirected 
towards her ; it is extremely unpleasant (at least if one has 
any degrees of sensibility), to liva with persons who always 
seem u^appy^ and are alwavs striving to conceal it, especially 
when one can see no cause for their unhappiness. 

It must indeed be very distres^ing» retumed Laura, mentally 
preparing for her defence. 
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Then I wonder, said Lady Pelhain^ with increamng acrí- 
mony of conntenance, why you choose to rotject me to so día- 
agreeable a eituation. It is very evident that there is some- 
thinflr in your mind which yon are either airaid or aehamed to 
tell. 

I am Bony, said Laura, with unmoved self-possession^ to be 
the cause of any uneasiness to your ladyship. I do not pre- 
tend that my spirits are high, but I should not have thought 
their depression unaccountable. The loss of my only parent^ 
and sacn a parent ! is reason for lasting sorrow ; ana my own 
00 recent escapefrom the jaws ofthegrave, might impose seri- 
onsnesvupon levity itself. 

I have a strong notion, however^ that none of these is tíie 
tme cause of your penseroeo humours. Modem misses don't 
break their hearts for the loss of their parents. I remember 
you íainted away just when Mrs. Harrington was talking to 
me of Golonel Hargrave*B affairs; and I kpow he was qnar- 
teredfor a whole year in your neighbourhood. 

Lady Pelham stopped to reconnoitre her niece's face, bnt 
without success ; for Laura had let fall her scissors^ and was 
Imsily seeking them on the carpet. 

Did you know him ? inquired Lady Pelham. 

I have seen him, answered Laura^painMly recoUectíng how 
little she had really known him. 

- Did he visit at Glenalbert P resumed her ladyship, recovering 
ber temper; as she thou^ht she had discovered a clue to Laura'é 
fientiments. 

Tesy madam^ offcen, replied Laura, who having, with a 
Btrong efibrt, resumed her self-possession^ again sulmiitted her 
countenance te inspection. 

And he was received there as a lover, I presume ? said Lady 
Pelham^ in a tone of interrogation. 

Laura fixed on her aunt one of her cool ccMnmanding 
glances. 

Tour lad^hip, retumed she, seems so much in eamest, f^t 
if the question were a little less extraordinary, I shonld al- 
most have thonght you expected a serious answer. 

Lady Pelham*s eyes were not comlojtably placed, and she 
remóved them by tums to everv piece of nimiture in the 
apartment. Speedily recovering nerself, she retamed to the 
charge — 

I think, after thefriendship I have shown, I haresome right 
to be treated with confldence; 

My dear madam, said Laura, gratefhlly pres^ing Lady Fél- 
bam^s hand bétween her own, bélieve me, I am not ïorgetfiil 
of the kindness which has afibrded me sh^ter and protectíon ; 
Imtthere are some «ubjects of whichno degree ^intimacy 
TTÍll permit the discussion. It isevident, thaf wlmtever pro- 
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posals have hitherto beexx made to me, have leceived such aa 
Answer as imposea discretioii upon me. No addremes which 
I accept shall ever be a secret from your ladyship — ^thote which 
I reject I am not equally entitled to reveal. 

By which I UDderstand you to say, that you faave rejected 
Colonel Hargrave ? said Lady Pelham. 

By no means^ answered Laura^ with tpirity I was far írom 
saying so. I merely intended to express my persuanon, that 
you are too generous to urge me on a sort of subject where I 
ought not to be communicative. 

Very well, Miss MontreviUe, cried Lady Pelham, rising in a 
pet, I comprehend the terms on whi ;h you choose that we 
fihould live. I may have the honour oí being your compaoiony 
but I mu0t not aspire to the rank of a friend. 

Indeed, my dear aunt, said Laura» in a voice irresistibly 
«oothing, I have no earthly wish so stroug as to find a real 
friend in you : but, added she, with an insinuating smile, I 
shall never eam the treasure with tales of luckless love. 

Well, madam, said Lady Pelham, tuming to c^uit the room, 
Í shall take care for the future not to press myself mto your con- 
fidence ; and as it is not the most deUghtful thing in the world 
to live in the midst of ambuscades^ I shall intmde as little áa 
possible on your more agreeable eagtígemeatë, 

Pray don't go, said Laura, with perfect good humour^ and 
holding upon her delicate flngers a cap which she had beei^ 
making ; I have finished your cap. Pray have the goodness 
to let me try it on. 

Female vanity is at least a sewagénaire, Lady Pelham sent 
a Bide-glance towards the cap. Pray do, said Laura^ taking 
her hand^ and coaxingly pulling her back. 

Make haste, then, said Lady Pelham^ sullenly^ for I have no 
time to spare. 

How becoming 1 cried Laura, as she fixed on the cap ; I ne« 
ver saw you look so well in any thing. Look at it I and she 
held a looking-glass to her aunt. 

The ill-humour which had resisted the graces of the loveliest 
face in the world, could not stand a íavourable view of her 
own; and Lady Pelham quitted Laura with a gracious com« 
pliment to her genius for millinery, and adeclaration, that the 
cap should be wom the next day^ in honour of a visit from 
Mr. De Courcy and Harriet. 

. The next day the expected guests dined at Walboume. As 
Hanriet had just returned írom her excursion, this was the first 
time that she had seen Laura, and the meeting gave theo^ 
mutual pleasure. Harríet seemed in even more than usual 
spirits ; and Laura, roused by the presence of persons whom 
sne loved and respected, showed a cheeriubiess more uncon- 
atxained than she nad felt since her father's death. Montague, 
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who watched her assiduouBl}^ was enchanted to perceive that 
she could once more smile without effort ; and, m the joy of 
his heart, reaumed a gaiety which had of late been foreign to 
him. But the life of the party was Lady Pelham ; for who 
could be so delightíul, so extravagantly entertaining, as Lady 
Félham could be when she pleased f And she did please this 
aftemoon ; for a train of fortunate circumstances had put her 
into high good humour. She not only wore the becoming cap ; 
but had hit, without difficulty, the most becoming mode of 
piitting it ou. The cook had done her office in a manner altO" 
gether faultless ; and the gardener had brought in such a salad ! 
its like had never been seen in the county. 

Miss De Courcy was extremely aaxious that Laura should 
pass a few days at Norwood. But Laura remembering the 
coolness which had of late subsisted between hérself and 
Lady Pelham^ and unwilling to postpo'ne her endeavours 
to efikce every trace of it, objected that she could not quit her 
for such á lengrth of time. Harriet immediately próposed to 
invite Lady Pelham. 

1*11 set about it this moment, while she's in the vein, said 
she. This sunshine is too bright to last. 

Laura looked very grave, and Haniet hastened to execute 
herpurpose. ' 

There is no weakness in their neighbours wMch mankind so 
instinctively convert to their own use ás vanity. Except to 
secure Laura*s company; Harriet had not the slightest desire 
for Lady Pelhára's. . Yet she did not even name hér friend 
while she . pressed Lady Pelham so eamestly to visit Nor- 
wood, that she succeeded to her wish, and obtained a promise 
that the ladies should accompany her and her brother home on 
the following day. 

^ When, át thé close of an agreeable evening, Laura attended 
her friend to her chamber, Harriet, w;ith more sincerity than 
politeness, regretted that Lady Pelham was to join their party 
to Norwood. I wish the old lady would have allowed you to 
go withput her, said she. . She*ll internipt a thousand thinjgs I 
had to say to you. However, my motbier can keep her in con- 
versation. She*ll be so delighted to see you, that she*ll pay 
the penalty without a grodge. 

' I shall feel the more indebted to your mother^s welcome, 
«aid Laura, with extremegravity, because she wiU extend it 
to a person to whom I owe obligations that cannot be repaid. 
- Harriet, blushing, apologrised for her freedom ; and Laura, 
áccepting the apology with smiles of courtesy and affection^ 
the ÍTÍéndB separated for the night. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

NonwooD had appeared to Laura to be little more than .a mile 
"distant from Walboume. The swellings of the ground had de- 
ceived her. It was more than twice that distance. As the 
carriage approached Norwood, Laura perceived traces of a 
noble park, changed from its former purpose to one more use- 
ful, though less magnificent. The coua fields were intersected 
by venerable avenues, and studdêd with gigantic elmandoak. 
Through one of these avenues, straight as adart, and darkened 
by the woods which closed over it, the party drove up to a 
massive gate. In the door of a turreteá lodge, overgrown 
with hombeam, stood the greyhaired porter, waiting their ar- 
jival. He threw open the gate with one hand, and respect- 
fully stood with his hat in the other, while De Courcy checked 
his horse to inquire for the old man's family. 

The avenue now quitted its formality, to wind along the 
bank of a rapid stream, tiU the woods suddenly opening to the 
right, discovered the lawn, green as an emerald, and kept with 
aneatness truly English. Flowering-shrubs were scattered 
Qver it,.and here and there a lofty forest-tiiee threw its quiver- 
ïng shadow ; while tall spmce-firs, their branches descending 
to the ground, formed a contrast to its verdure. At the ex- 
tremities of this lawn stood Norwood, a large castellated build- 
ing ; and, while Laura looked at it, she imagined the interior 
dull with baronial magnificence. 

The carriage drove up to the door, and Laura could not help 
smiling at the cordial welcome which seemed to await De 
Courcy. The great Newfoundland dog that lay upon the steps 
leapt upon him, and expressed his joy by a hundred clumsy 
gambols ; while John, the old servant whom she had seen in 
Audley-street, busied himself about his master, with an of-, 
flciousness which evidently came from the heart, leaving Lady 
Pelham's attendants to wait upon their mistress and her com- 

Sanions. De Courcy, giving his hand to Lad^r Pelham, con- 
ucted her, foUowed by Harriet and Laura, into the room 
where Mrs. De Courcy was sitting ; and the next moment hia 
heart throbbed with pleasure, while he saw the beloved of his 
aoul locked in his mother's arms. 

When the first ioy of the meeting was over, Laura had 
leisure to observe f he interior of the mansion, which diíFered 
not less from her expectations than from any thing she had 
before seen. Though it was equally remote írom the humble 
simplicity of her cottage at Glenalbert, and the gaudiness of 
Lady Pelham's more modem abode, she saw nothing of that 
ffloomy splendour which ehe had faiicied j everjrthing breathed 
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comfort aad repose. The iíirDÍtare^ thongh not without ma^-' 
nificence, was nnadomed and substantial, grandeur holding 
the second place to usefulness. The marble hall througS 
which she had entered was ahmost covered with matting. In 
the spacious room in which she was sitting, the little Turkey 
carpet of our forefathers had given place to one of homelier 
gram, but of far larger dimensions. The apartment was li- 
berally stored with couches, footstools, and elbow-chairs. A 
harp occupied one window, a pianoforte stood near it ; many 
books were scattered about, in bindings which shewed thefy 
were not meant for omament ; and in the chimney blazed a 
fire which would have done credit to the days of Elizabeth. 

The dinner hour was four ; and punctual to a moment the 
dinner appeared, plain, neat, and substantial. It was served 
without iíimult, partaken of with appetite, and enlivened by 
general hilarity and good-wiU. 

When the ladies rose from table, Harriet ofíered to con- 
duct Laura through the other apartinents, which exactly 
corresponded with those she had seen. The library was 
spacious ; ánd besides an excellent collection of books, con- 
tained globes, astronomical instruments, and cabinets of 
minerals and coins. A smaller room which opened from it, 
used as De Courcy's laboratory, was filled with chemical and 
inechanical apparatus. Comfort, neatness, and peace reigned 
everywhere, and Norwood seemed a fit retreat for literary lei- 
sure and easy hospitality. 

Between music, and work, and conversation, the evening 
passed cheerfuUy away ; nor did Laura mark its flight tiU the 
great house-clock struck nine. The conversation suddenly 
paused ; Harriet laid aside her work ; Mrs. De Courcy's coun- 
tenance assumed a pleasing seriousness ; and Montague, quit- 
ting his place by Laura's side, seated himself in a patriarchal- 
looking chair, at the upper end of the room. Presently Jqhn 
entered, foUowed by all the domestics of the family. He 
placed before his master a reading-desk, and a large Bible, 
and then sat down at a distance with his fellow-servants. 

With a manner seríous and eamest, as one impressed with a 
just sense of their importance, Montague read a pórtion of the 
Holy Scriptures. He closed the volume, and all present sunk 
upon their knees. In plain but solemn language he offered a 
petition in the name of all, that all might be endowed with 
the graces of the Christian spirit. In the name of all, he con- 
fessed that they were unworthy of the blessings theyimplored. 
In the name of all, he gave thanks for the means of improve- 
ment, and for the hopes of glory. He next, more particularly, 
besought a blessing on the circumstances of .tíieir several con- 
iditiqns. Among the joyqus faces of this happy household, 
Laurá had observed One aione clouded with sorrow. It was 
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ih»t of a young^ modest-lookmg girl^ in deepmomTÚng^whose 
indible sobs attested that she was the objectof a prayër which 
commended an orphan to the father ot the fatherless. The 
woTship was closed ; tbe servants withdrew. A silenoe of a 
íéw moments ensued ; and Laura could not help gazmg with 
delighty not uiimingled with awe, on the traces of serene be- 
nevolence and manly piety^ which lingered on the countenaiice 
of De Courcy. 

Happy Harriet, said she^ when she was alone with her 
friend, would that I bad been your sister ! 

Harriet laughed. 

You need not laugh, my dear, continued Laura^ with most 
imembarrassed simpUcity, I did not mean your brother's wife, 
but his sister, and Mrs. De Courcy's daughter. 

Though Miss De Courcy was much less in Montague's con- 
fidenoe than hermother, she was not ignoraut of his preference 
for Laura; but Mrs. De Courcy had so strongly cautioned ber 
against even hinting this preteren/:e to the object of it, tliat 
though shebut half-'guessea the reasons of hermother's injúnc- 
tions, sbe was afraid to disobey. That Laura was even ac- 
quainted with Hargrave was ^nknown to Harriet; for De 
(kn^y was almost as tenacious of Laura's secret as she her- 
self was, and would as soon havc thought of giving up his 
pwn heart to tbe frolics of a kitten, as of exposing that ot 
Laura to the badiiyige of his sister. This kind precaution left 
Lanra perfectly at her ease with Harriet, an ease which would 
quiokly have vanished, had she known her to be acquainted 
with her humiliating story. 

The young ladies had rambled over half the grounds of Nor- 
wood before the family had assémbled at a cheerful breakfast ; 
and as soon as it was ended, Harriet proposed that Laura 
should assist her with heradvice ld composing a water-colour 
drawing from one of her own pictures. > 

We*ll leave Lady Pelham and my mother in possession of 
the drawing room, said she, for the pictures all hang in the 
library. I wanted them put up in the sitting-jroom, but Mon- 
tague would have them where they are — ^and so he carried his 
point, for mamma humours him in every thing. 

Perhaps, retumed Laura, Mrs. De Courcy t^nks he has 
some Tight to dictate in his own house. 

Well, that's true, cried Harriet. I protest I had forgotten 
that this house was not my mother's. 

The picture which Miss De Courcy had fixed upon, was 
that of Leonidas, and Laura would far rather have beon ex- 
cnsed from interference ; yet, as she could not with propriety 
escape, nothing remained but to summon her composure, and 
to study anew this resemblance of her unworthy lover. Sbs 
X I 
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took her work, and begran qoietly io saperintend Harriet*8 
progress. Their employment did not intemipt conversation ; 
and though Lanra'8 was at flrat a little embarrassed, she soon 
recovered her eaae. 

Do touch the outline of the month for me^ said Harriet ; I 
can*t hit the resemblance at all. 

Laura excused herself, saying, that since her fever, herhand 
had been uneteady. 

.Oh, here*8 Moutague; he'Il do it. Come hither, Montague^ 
ánd sketch a much prettier mouth than }rour own. 

De Courcy, who had approached his sister before he under- 
eftood her request, shnink back. She could scarcely have pro* 
posed an employment less agreeable to him ; and he was 
hastily going to refuse it, when, happening to meet the eye of 
Laura, in the dread that she should detect his consciousness, 
he snatched the jjencil and began. 

Harriet having thus transferred her work, quickly found 
óut other occupation. 

O, by the by, my dear, said she to Laura, your Leonidas is' 
the greatest likeness in Ihe world of my oid beau, Colonel 
Hargrave. Bless me, how she blushes ! Ah ! I see Hargrave 
has not been so long in Scotland for nothing ! 

Take away that thing, Harriet, cried De Courcy, quite 
thrown oíT his guard, and pushing the drawing írom him. I 
see no reason why Miss MontreviUe and I should both do for 
you what you ought to be doing for yourself. 

Heyday! what ails the man? cried Harriet, looking after 
her brother to the window, whither he had retreated. You 
need not be angry with me for making Laura blush. I dare 
say she likes it ; it becomes her so well. 

If you are accustomed to say such strange things to your 
íHends, my dear Harríet, said Laura, the blushes you raise 
will not always have that advantage. The colourings of an- 
ger are not generally becoming. 

So, with that meek face of yours, you would have me be- 
lieve that it is downright rage which has made vou ali scarlet. 
No, no, my dear — ^there is rage, and there is the colour of it 
too (pointing to Montague*8 face) ; and if you'U put your two 
heads together before the glass, you wiU see whether the co- 
lours are a bit alike ! 

Montague, recovering his temper, tried to laugh, and suc- 
ceeded veiy ill. 

I don*t wonder you laugh, said Laura, not venturing to look 
round to him, at hearing Harriet on such slender grounds, 
exalt such a matter-of-fact person as myself into the heroine 
of a romance. But, to spare your imagination, Harriet, I wiU 
tell you, that your old beau^ as you cail him, being the hand- 
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é)me8t man I had «een^ I saw no harm in making nge of hÍB 
beaaty in my picture. 

Well, I protest, cried Harriet, it wag quite by accident I 
l^ought of mentioning it, for I had not the least idea that you 
éver had seen Hargrave. 

And now that you have made that mighty discovery, said 
De Courcy, endeavouring to appear unconcemed, I suppose 
you'll poison Miss Montreville ; for you know you were so in 
m love with Hargrave, that I was obliged to put a rail round 
the fish-pond to prevent/cfo-cfe-í^. 

In love ! said Harriet, yawning, ay, so I wae, indeed, for 
fhree whole days once when I had nothing else to do. But 
only think of the sly girl never even to name it to me I "Well ! 
well ! I shall worm it all out of her when we are by ourselves 
though she won't blab before you. 

I wiU give you an opportumty this moment, said De Courcy, 
who, quite unable to bear the subject any longer, determined 
to make his mother interrupt it, and iramediately went in 
aearch of her. In a few minutes Mrs. De Courcy appeared, 
and dismissed her unwilling daughter to escort Lady Felham 
to f he flower-garden, while Laura preferred remaining at home. 

At the next opportunity, Harriet executed her threat, in so 
fnT as depended upon her. She did what she could to rally 
Laura out of her secret, but she totally failed of success. 
Laura, now upon her guard, not only evaded makíhg any dis- 
covery, but, by the easy indifference of her answers, convinced 
Harriet that there was nothing to discover. Indeed, her sus- 
picion was merely a transient thought, arising from Laura's 
con^sion at her sudden attack, and scarcely outlived the mo- 
ment that gave it birth ; though the emotion which Montague 
had shewn, confirmed his sister in the belief of his attachment 
to Laura. 

The subject thus entirely dropped, which Laura could never 
approach without pain ; the time of her visit to Norwood 
glided away in peace and comfort, every day lessening the 
dejection which she had believed, nay almost wished, would 
follow her to the grave. StiU, however, the traces of it were 
sufficiently visible to the observanteye of love ; and Montague 
found in it an interest not to be awakened by the brightest 
flashes of gaiety. 

There is a charm inexpressible in her sadness, said he to 
Mrs. De Courcy. 

I think, obsen'ed Mrs. De Courcy, I can observe that that 
charm is decaying. Indeed, if it should entirely disappear be- 
fore your fates are more closely united, you need not lament 
its departure. These cypresses look graceful, bending over 
the um there in the vista, but I «houldnot UJce themtodarkea 
the drawing-room. 
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The only habit, common to love-lora damsels, in which 
Lanra indulged, was that of preferring Bolitary rambles; a 
habit, however, which had been imbibed long before fthe had 
any títle to that character. Delighted with the environs of 
Norwood, she sometimes wandered beyond the dressed ground 
into the park, where art still embellished without restraining 
nature. The park might, indeed, have better deserved the 
tiame of an ornamented farm; for the lawns were here and 
there diversified by cora fields, and enlivened by the habita- 
tions of the labourers necessary to the agriculturist. These 
cottages, banished by fashion far from every lordly residence, 
were contrived so as to unite beauty with usefolness ; they 
gave added interest to the landscape even to the eye of a 
stranger, but far more to thát of De Courcy, for he knew that 
every o;ae of them contained useM hands or grateful hearts : 
youth for whom he provided employment, or age whose paat 
services he repaid. Here the blue smoke curled from amidst 
the thlcket — there the white wall enlivened the meadow ; here 
the casement flashed bright with the setting sim— -there the 
woodbine and the creeping rose softened the colouring which 
would have glarad on the eye. 

Laura had foUowed the windings of a little gr^?n lane, till 
the woods which darkened it suddenly opened into a amall 
fleld, sheltered by them on every side, which seemed to form 
the territory of a cottage of singular neatness and beauty. In 
a porch covered with honeysuckle, which led through áflower 
garden tó the house, a lovely little boy , about three years old, 
was playing with De Courcy*s great Newfoundland dog. 
The child was stretched on tiptoe to hug with one arm the 
neck of his rough companion; while with the other handhe 
was playfuUy oflêring the aniraal a bit of bread, and then 
snatching it in sport away. Neptune, not used to be so tan- 
talised, made a catch at his prey ; but the child succeeded 
in preserving his prize, and laughing, hid it behind him. The 
next moment Laura saw the dog throw him down, and heard 
a piercing cry . Fearless of personal danger she ran to his as- 
sistance. The child was lying motionless on his face ; while, 
with one huge paw laid on his back, Neptune was standing 
over him, waggiug his tail in triumph. Conviuced that the 
child was unhurt, and that the screamhad been caused merely 
by fear, LaUra spoke to the dog, who immediately quitted hi» 
posture tp fawn upon her. She lifted the child from the ground 
and carried him towards the cottage. The poor little fellow, 
pale with terror, clun'g round her neck ; but he no sooner saw 
himself in safety, than, recovering his suspended faciilties, he 
bogan to roar with all his niight. His cries reached the people 
ín the house, who hastened io inquire into their cause ; and 
Laura was met in the door of the eottage by De Courcy's grey 
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l^aired servant, John, who séemed its owner, and a decent old 
woman, who was his wife. 

Laura prefaced her accQunt of the accident by an assurance 
that the child was not hurt, and the old woman, taking him 
in her arms, tried to sooth him, while John invited Miss Mon- 
treville to enter. She followed hira into a room, which, un- 
acqnainted as she was with the cleanliness of Ënglish cot- 
tages, appeared to her quite Arcadian. While Margaret waB 
busy with her little charge, Laura praised the neatness and 
conifort of John's abode. 

It is as snug a place as heart can desire, please you, ma*am, 
answered John, visibly gratifled ; and we have every thing 
here as convenient as in the king's palace, or as my master 
himself has, for the matter of that. 

I thought, John, you had lived in Mr. De Courcy's house, 
said Laura. 

Yes, please you, ma'am, and so I did, since I was a Jittle 
£dlow no higher than my knee, taken in to run messages^ tiU 
my young master carae of age, and then he built this house 
for me, that I might just have it to go to when I pleased, 
without being tumed away like ; for he knew old folks liked 
to have a home of their own. So now, of a fine evening, I 
come home after pray«^, and I stay all night ; and when it's 
bad weather, I bave the same bed as I have had these forty 
years ; not a penny worse than my master's own. 
' And if you are eraplí^'ed all day at Norwood, said Laura, 
how do you contrive to keep your garden in such order. 

Oh, for the matter of that, ma*am, my master would not 
grudge me a day's work of the under gardener any time ; no, 
nor to pay a man to work the little patch for me ; but only, 
as he says, the sweetest flowers are of one's own planting, so, 
of a fine day, he often sends me home for an hour or two in 
the cool, just to put the little place in order. 

Mr. De Courcy seems attentive to the comfort of every 
body who comes near him, said Laura. 
' Xhat he is, madam ; one would think he had an aíïection 
like, for every mortal creature, and particularly when they 
grpY óld and useless, like me and Margaret, I know who 
offered him twenty pounds a-year for this house and the bit of 
fleld; but he said, old folks did not like moving, and he 
wpuld not put us out of this, even though he could gi^e us 
one twice as good. 

And your rent i» lower than twenty pounds, I suppose? 
said Laura. 

. Why, sure, ma'am, wo never pay a peuuy for it. My mas- 
ter, said John, drawing up his hqad, and advancing his chest, 
my master has the proper ti*ue spirit of a guntleman, and he 
had it since ever he wa« born ; lur it'a bred in the bonc wiih 
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him^ as the saying is. Wby^ ma*am, he had it from a child. I 
have seen him, when he was less than that boy there^ give 
avray hisdinner when he was aR hungry as a hoimd, just be- 
cause a beggar asked it. Ay, I remember, one day, just two- 
and-twenty years ago come July, that he was sitting at the 
door on my knee, eatinghis breakfast, and hehad asked ithalf 
a dozen times írom Mrg. Martin, for he waa very hungry ; and 
she did not always attend to Mm very well. So, up came a 
woman leading a little ragged creature; and it looked at 
Master Montague's bread and milk, and said I wish I had 
8ome too. So, says my master, here, take you some, and 1*11 
take what you leave. Well, ma'am, the brat snapped it all 
up in a trice, and I waited to see what little master would do. 
Well, he just laughed asgood-naturedly I Then I was going 
to have got him another breakfast, but my lady would not al- 
low me. No, no, John ! said my lady, we must teach Mon- 
tague the connexion between generosity and self-denial. These 
were my lady's very words. 

By tluB time Margaret had succeeded in quieting the child ; 
and a double allowance of bread and butter restored all his 
gaiety. 

Come, Nep, said he, sciuatting himself down on the ground, 
where Neptune was lying at Laura's feet; come, Nep, I'lí 
make friends, and there's half for you, Henry's own dear Nep, 

Will you situpon my knee ? said Laura, who was extremely 
fond of children. 

The boy looked steadily in her face for a few moments, and 
then holdmg out his arms to her, said — 

Yes, I wiU. 

Whose charming child is this? inquired Laura, twisting her 
golden ringlets around her fingers. 

The colour rose to old Margaret's furrowed cheeks as she 
answered — 

He is an orphan, ma'am. 

He is our grandson, said John, and drew his hand across his 
eyes. 

Laura saw that the subiect was painful, and she inqUired 
no further. She remained for awhile playing with little Henry, 
and listening to John's praises of his master ; and then re- 
tumed homewards. 

She was met by De Courcy and Harriet, who were coming 
in search of her. She related her little adventure, and praised 
4ihe extraordinary beauty of the child. 

Oh, that's Montague's protegé ! cried Harriet. By the by, 
he has not been to visit us since you came ; I believe he was 
never so long absent before. I have a great notion my bro- 
ther did not want to produce him to you. 

To me ! exclaimed Laura, in surpríse. 
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Whynot? 

But receiving no answer from Harriet, who had been effec- 
tually Bilenced by a look írom De Courcy, she tome^ for ex- 

Í)lanation to Montagae, who made an awkward attempt to 
augh off his sister's attack^ and then as awkwardly changed 
tiie subject. 

For 8ome minutes Laura gravely and silently endeavoured 
to account for his behaviour. ♦ 

HÍ8 generosity supports this child^ thought she^ and he is 
superior to blazoning his charity. 

So having^ as greater philosophers have done, explained the 
facts to agree with her theoryy she was perfectly satisfied, and 
examined them no more. AssOciation carrying thoughts to 
the contemplation of the happinets which De Courcy seemed 
to diffiise through every circle wh^re he moved, she regretted 
that be was so soon to exchange the enjoyment of er[uable, 
UDobtrusive kindnessy for starts of officious fondness mmgling 
with intervals of cold neglect or j^e^vish importunity. 

Norwood is the Eden of the earth, said she to Harriet, as 
they drew their chairs towards the fire, to enjoy a tête-á-tête 
after the family were retired for tte night ; and it is peopled 
with spirits fit for Paradise. Happy you, who need never 
think of leavisg it ! 

Bless you ! my dear, cried Harriet, there is nothing I think 
of half so much. You would not have me an old maid, to 
comb lapdogij and fatten cats, when I might be scolding my 
own maids and whipping my own children. 

Beally, said Laura, I think you would purchnse even these 
delightful recreations too dearlý by the loss of your present so- 
ciety. Sure it were a mad venture to change such a blessing 
for anv uncertainty ! 

Ana yet^ Mrs. Graveairs, I have a notion that a certain gal- 
lant soldier could inspire you with the needfdl daring. Now^ 
look me in the face, and den^ it if you can. 

Laura did as she was desired ; and, with cheeks flushed to 
crimsoni but a voice of * sweet austere composure,' replied, 
Iivdeed, Miss De Courcy, I am hurt that ^ou should so often 
have taxed me, even in sport, with so discreditable a parti- 
ality. You cannot be serious in supposing that I would 
marry an — adulterer, Laura would have said ; but to apply 
such an epithet to Hargrave was too much for human firmness 
and she stopped. 

I declare she is angry, cried Harriet. "Well, my dear, since 
it displeases you, 1 sban*t tease you any more ; at least not 
tiU I find a new subject. But pray now, do you intend to 
practíse as you preach? Have you made a vow never to 
marry? 

I do not say so, answered Laura ; it is siUy to assert resolu* 
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tioi» which nobody credits. Benidesy my aituation saclly dif- 
&ra ÍTom youni. Like tbe moon, wbich is rising yonder, I 
must pursue my course alone. Tbousauds around me migbt, 
perbapsj warm aud enligbten me ; but far distant, tbeir influ- 
ence is lost ere it reacbes me. You are in tbe midst of a bappy 
&mily, endeared to you by all that is lovely in virtue^ all that 
is sacred in Ídndred. I kuo^ not wbat would tempt me to 
resign your situation. 

Wbat would tempt you? cried Harriet. Why, a pretty 
feUow would. But I verily believe you bave been taking your 
eue from Montague ; tbese are pre^isely bis ideas. I think be 
has set bis beart upon making me lead apes. 

Wbat makes you think so ? inquired Laura. 

Because he mids out a bundred faults to every man wbo 
talks nonsense to me. One is poor ; and he tbinks it foUy to 
marry a beggar. Another is oid, thougb he*B rich ; and tbat 
would be downrightly Jselling myself One's a fool, and 
t'other's cross; and, in short, there's no end to bis.freaks. 
Only tbe other day he made me dismiss a creature wbom I be- 
lieve I sbould have liked well enougb in time. I bave not 
balf forgiven him for it yet. Poor Wilmot — and I sbould have 
had a nice barouche too ! 

What could possibly weigb with your brotber against tbe 
baroucbe ? said Laura smiliug. 

Why my dear, tbe saucy wretch told me, as plain as he 
civilly could, that Wilmot and I bad a grain of prudence be- 
tween us ; ergo, tbat we should be ridiculous and miserable. 
ÏBesides, poor Wilmot once persuaded a pretty girl to play the 
fool ; and tbough he afterwards did every thing he could to 
prevail on her to be made an honest woman, the silly thing 
chose ratber to break her beart and die ; and ever since poor 
Wilmot hasbeen subject to fits of low spirits. , 

Is it possible, Harriet, tbat you can talk so ligbtly of acrime 
90 biack in its nature, so dreadful in its consequeitces ? C^n 
it seem a trifle to destroy tbe peace, the innocence of a fellow 
creature ? Can you smile at the remorse which pursued ite 
victim to the gra\ e ? 

Tears fiUed the eyes of Harriet. Oh no, my dearest, .sbe 
cried, throwing ber arms round Laura's neck ; do not think so 
hardly of me. 

I am a rattle, it is true, but I am not unprincipled. 

Pardon my injustice, dearest Harriet, said Laura, in be- 
lieving, even for a moment, tbat you were capable of suck 
pen^ersion ; and join witb me in rejoicing that your brotber's 
mfluence has savcd you froni wituessing, froni sharing, the 
pangs of unavailing repeutance. 

^ Indeed, said IJarriet, Montague's influence can do any tbirjg 
with me; and no wonder. I should be thc most ungrateful 
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wretch on earth if I shonld o|>pose his wishes. I caimot tell 
you the thoasandth part of the -affection he has shown me. 
Did you ever hear, my dear^ that my father had it not in his 
power to make any provision for me ? 

Laura answered, that she had never heard the circumstan- 
ces of the family at all mentioned. 

Do you know^ continued Harri^t, I am certain that Montague 
is averse to m}r marrying, because he is afraid that my poverty, 
and not my will^ consents. But he has himself set that mat- 
ter to rest ; for the very moming after I gave Wilmot his 
cwigéy Montague presented me with bills for two thousand 
pounds. The generous fellow told me that he did not ofier 
his gifb while Wihnot's suit was pending, lest I should tbink 
he bought a right to infloence my decision. 

This is just what I should have expected from Mr. De 
Courcy^ said Laura, the purest satisfaction beaming in her 
countenance. He is evor considerate, ever generous. 

To tell you that he gives me money, cried Harriet, raptur- 
ously, is nothmg ; he gives me his time, his labour, his affec- 
tion. Do love him, dear Laura. He is the best of all 
creatures. 

Indeed I believe it, said Laura, and I have the most cordial 
regard for him. 

Ah, but you must — Harriet's gratitude to her brother had 
very nearly been too strong for her secret, and she was on the 
ppint of petitioning Laura to retum a sentiment warmer than 
cordial regard, when, recoUecting her mother's commands, 
she desisted ; and to fiy from the temptation, wished Laura 
good night, and retired. 

It was with sincere regret that Laura, the next day, took 
leave of l/er kind hosts. As De Courcy handed her into the 
carriage, the tears w-ere rising to her eyes; but they were 
checked by a glance from Lady Pelham, in which Laura 
thought she could read mingled scom and anger. Lady Fel- 
ham had marked the improved spiríts of her niece ; but, in- 
siead of rejoicing tiiat any medicme should have ministered 
to a mind diseased, she was ofiended at the success of a 
remedy applied by any other than herself. She was settled at 
perceiving that the unobtrasive seríousness of Mrs. De Courcy, 
and the rattling gaiety of Harriet, had affected what all her 
forilliant powers had not achieved. Her powers, indeed, had 
been sometimes directed to entertain, but never to console ; 
they had been exerted to purchase admiration, not to win 
confidence : yet, with a common perverseness, she was angny 
at their iU success, not sorry for their wrong direction. She 
did not consider, that real benevotence, or aji excellent 
counterfeit, is the oiUv road to an unaduíterated heart. It 
appeared to her a proóf of an ungrateful temper in her niece. 
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that Bhe Bhonld jrield^ ín a short time^ to strangers to whom 
flhe owed nothmg^ what she refdsed to arelation to whom she 
owed flo mnch. 

She had not been able to forbear irom venting her spleen in 
little spitefal remarke^ and sly stings, flometimes 80 adroitly 
given, that they were unobserved, except by the person who 
was by degreefl becoming accustomed to expect them. The 
presence of the De Courcy family, however, restrained the 
expresflion of Lady Pelham's ill humonr ; and, as she detested 
restraint (a detestation which she always ascribed to a noble 
ingenuousnefls of mind), she nestled, with peculiar compla- 
cency, kito the comer of the carriage which was to convey her 
to what she called íreedom, namely, the liberty to infringe 
with impunity the ríghts of others. Laura felt that her re- 
luctance to quit Norwood was a bad compliment to her aunt, 
and she called a smile to her face as she kissed her hand to 
her kind friends ; yet the contrast between their afiPectionate 
looks, and the ' lurking devil' in Lady Pelham's eye, did not 
leflsen her regret at the. exchange she was making. 

Lady Pelham saw the tone of Laura*s mind, and she im« 
mediately struck up a discord. Heaven be praised, she críed, 
we have at last escaped out of that stupia place, I think it 
must be something extraordinary that tempts me to spend 
four days there again. Laura remained silent; for she dis- 
liked direct contradiction, and never spoke what she did not 
think. Lady Pelham continued her harangue, declaríng that 
your good sort of people were always intolerably tiresome ; 
that clockwork regularíty was the dullest thing in nature ; 
that Norwood was another cave of Trophonius; Mrs. De 
Courcy inspiríed with the soul of a starched old maid ; Har- 
ríet animated by the joint spirit of a magpie and a monkey ; 
and Montague by that of a methodist parson. Finally sne 
again congratulated herself on her escape from such society, 
and wondered how anybody could submit to it without hang- 
ing himself. Laura was accustomed to support Lady Pelham^s 
attacks upon herself with equanimity ; but her temper was 
not proof against thisuniust, thisunexpected philippic against 
her niends, and she reddened with anger and disaain, though 
flhe had stiU so much self-command as to teply only, ' Your 
Ladyship is fortunate in 'being able to lose, without regret 
what others find it so difficult to replace. 

Lady Pelham fully understood the emphasis which was laid 
on the word otkers, but the mortification to her vanihr was 
compensated by the tríumph of discoveríng the vuhierable side 
of her niece'fl temper. This was the first time that she had 
been conscious of power over it, and «everely did Laura pay 
for the momentary negligence which had betrayed the secret. 
6ome penons never feel pleasure without endeavouríng tó 
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commmiicate it. Lady Pelham acted upon the converse of 
thÍB amiabie prínciple: and, as an iU-rêsralated mind fur- 
nished constant sources of pain^ a new channel of participa- 
tion was a precious discovery. As often^ therefore, as spleen, 
jealousv^ or malice prompted her to annoyance, she had re- 
course henceforth to this new-found-weapon ; and she varied 
ber warfare through all the changes of hints, insinuations, and 
that mode of attack the most provoking of all, which, aiming- 
at no particular i)oint, beóomes the more difficult to parry. 
During jseveral months, she made it the occasional instru- 
ment of her vengeance for the jealousy she entertained of 
Laura's increasinfir intímacy with the De Courcys; an inti- 
líla^ which she chose to embittcr, though she could not break 
it off, without depriving herself of acquaintances who were 
visited by the first peóple in the country 
• Her industry in teasing was not con&ied to Laura. She in- 
flicted a double stroke by the petulance or coldness with which 
she sometimes treated thé De Courcys. But though Laura was 
kéënly sensible to these petly wrongs dóne her friends, the in- 
jured passed them over withput much notice. Harriet repaid 
them with laughter or sarcasm : while Montague seemed to 
consider them as whoUy unworthy of attention. He continued 
his visits to Walboume, and accident at last'fondshed an ex- 
cuse for their frequency. 

In the course of Lady Pelham's improvements, a difficulty 
chanced to occur, which a slight knowledge of the elemento 
of mathematics would have enabled her to solve. To supply 
thê want of this knowledge, she had recourse to Mr. De Courcy, 
who removed her perplexity with the ease of one conversant 
with his subject, and the accuracy of one who speaks to a rea- 
soning creature. Lady Pelham was charmed ! She was con- 
vinced that, of all studies, that of mathematics must be the 
mdst delightfol. Bhe imagined it might not be qnite impracti- 
cáble ev^ for a lady, supposing she were so fortunate as to 
meet with a friend who could assist her. 
' De Courcy, laughing, offered his services, not, it must be 
owned, with any idea that they would be accepted. Her lady- 
ëhip, however, eagerly embraced the offer; for she was little 
accustomed to forecast the difficulties of any scheme which 
eáteted her brain. In the triumphant expectation that all diffi- 
culty would yield to her acuteness, and hér brighter abilities 
gain in a cómparison with the plain good-sense of her niece, 
she obliged Laura to join in her new pursuit. 

Úpon the study of this science, so little in favour with a sex 
who reserve cultivation for faculties where it is least wanting, 
Laura, entered with a pleasure which surprised herself, and 
flhe persevered in it with an industiy which astonished her 
teacher. Lady Pelham was^ for a Uttle while, the companioo 
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of her laboors; but, at the first difficulty, ehe took offeace at 
the imaccommodating thiug, which showed no mxyre indulgcfice 
to female than to royal indolence. Forthwith ehe waa ired 
with strong aversion to philosophers in bibe^ and a hQrror «t 
Me-pendantB,atermofreproachwhich a dexterous Bide-glaaoe 
could appropríate to her niece^ though the author of these 
memoirs challenges any mortal to say that ever Laura Mon- 
treviUe was heard to mention ellipse or parabola, or to ÍBSÍnur 
ate her acquaiutance with the properties of circle or polygoo. 
Nothing moved by Lady Felham's sneers, Lauratsontinued her 
studies, impelled partly by the duty of improving the mosi 
valuable faculty of an immortal mind, partly firom thepleasure 
which she denved from the study itself. It is true, that her 
ladyship's indiscreet use of the secret, made Laura's labours 
the cause of much merríment to titterers of both sexes ; but we 
have never discovered that De Courcv esteemed li^ ihe leM 
for her persevering industry, or loved her the less for this new 
subject of mutual interest. He watched with delight the re- 
storation of her mind in AiU vigour ; and as he had never knowii 
her in the blaze of youthfol gaiety, he was scarcely sensibleof 
the shade which blended the raaiance ofhermid-day of life 
with the sober tints of evening. 

The impressionof her early disappointment was indeed inde« 
lible, but it was no longer overwnelming. She had given the 
reins to her imagination — ^it had fatally misled her ; but its 
power had sustained an irrecoverable shock, andtiie sway was 
transferred to reason. She had dreamed of an earthly heaveii^ 
ahd seen that it was but a dream. All her earthly joys had 
vanished — ^yet misery had been almost as transient as delight^ 
and sbe leamed the practical use of a truth which all acknow- 
ledged in theory. In the course of a few months' residence at 
Walboume, she recovered a placid cheerfubiess, which after- 
wards continued to be the habitual tenor of her mind. If she 
looked forward to the future events of her life, it waa to re- 
solve that they shoiúd be subservient to the great end of her 
being. If she glanced backward, it was less to lament ^e 
disappointment, than to blame the error which had led to it ; 
and she never allowed her thoughts to dwell upon herunwor- 
thy lover, except when praying that he might be awakened to 
a sense of his guilt. 

She was chiefly conceraed to improve and to enjoy the p?e- 
sent ; and in this she was successíul, in spite of the peevish 
humours of Lady Pelham, mixed occasionally with ebulUtionB 
of rage. Those who are furíous where they dare, or when itie 
provQcation is sufficient to rouse their courage, BometimeB 
ehide with impotent perseverance, where they are awed from 
the Mi expression of their fury ; as the sea, whi<$h the .Ughtest 
breezé dashes in biUows over the sand-bank; frets its puny 
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rípples against the rock that frowns over it. If Lady Pel- 
liÉm?s traiper had any resemblance to this stormy element, it 
was not whoUy devoidof likeness to another — ^forit ^'changed 
as it liated," without any discoverable reason. It would have 
lost half its power to provoke, and Laura half themeritof her 
patient endurauce, if it had been permanently diabolical. The 
eurrent, not only serene but sparkling, would have reflected 
wdth added beauty every surrounding object ; then would sud- 
denly burst into foam, or settie into a stagnant marsh. Laura 
tiurew oil upon the torrent, and suiibred the marsh to clear 
itaelf. She enjoyed Lady Pelham's wit and vivacity in her 
houra of good humour, and perfectly submitted to her seasons 
of low spirits, as she complaisantly called them. 

Laura at last, undesignedly, ofifered a new direction to her 
aunt's spleen. From her first introduction to Lady Pelham, 
sbe had laboured assiduously to promote a reconciliation be- 
tween her aunt and her daughter, Mrs. Herbert. Her zeal 
appeared surprising to Lady Pelham, who could not understand 
the force of her motive for thus labouring, to the manifest de- 
triment of her own interest she being (after Mrs. Herbert) the 
natoral heiresa of her aunt*s fortune. She had seized the mo- 
ment of complacency; ^atched the relentings of nature; 
by tums tried to soothe and to convince ; and, in the proper 
spirit of a peace-maker, adhered to her purpose with meek 
perseverance. According to the humour of the hour, Lady 
Pelham was altemately flattered by solicitutions that confessed 
her power, or rendered peevish by entreaties which she was 
determined to reject, or fired to rage by the recoUection of her 
WFongs. If the more placid írame prevailed, she could ring 
etemal changes on the same oft-refuted arguments, or adroitly 
shift the subject by some lively sally of wit, or some neat 
complim^t to her niece. In her more stormy tempers^ she 
would profess a total inability to pardon ; nay, a determina- 
tion never to attempt it ; and took credit for scoming to pre- 
tend a forgiveness which she could not practise. 

Still Laura was not discouraged : for she had often observed 
that what Lady Pelham declared on one day to be whoUy im- 
possible, on the next became, without any assignable reason, 
theeasiest thing in nature; and that what to-day no human 
force could wrest from her, was yielded to-morrow to no force 
at all. She therefore persisted in her work of conciliation ; 
and her eflbrts at last prevailed so far, that, though Lady Pel- 
ham stiU protested implacability, she acknowledged that, as 
thevewas nonecessity, forher Áimilyfeuds being known to 
"^e world, she w-as willing to appear upon decent terms with 
the H|0rbet8 ; and, for that purpose, woúld receive them 'for a 
few wéek» at Widbouniew 
> Of this «pening, unpvomismg as it 'wsm, Laura instantiy 
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availedberaelf; and wrote to convey the írozen invitation io 
her coonn^ in the kindest language vrhich she was pennittcd 
to uae. It was instantly accepted ; and Mra. Herbert and her 
huaband because the inmates of Walboume. 

Mrs. Herbert had no resemblance to her mpther. Hercounte- 
nance was grave and thoughtíul ; her manners uniformly cold 
and repulsive. Laura traced, in her unbending reaerve^ tbe 
apathy of one whoae genial feelings had been blunted by móf- 
unkindneBa. Frank, high-spirited, and imprudent^Herbertwaji 
hia wife'8 opposite ; and Laura had not oeen half an hour in 
hia company, before she began to tremble for theeffectof thoae 
qualitiea on the irascible tÍemper of her aunt. But her abirm 
seemed cauaeleBs; for the easy resoluteness with which he 
maintained his opinions, appeared to extort from Lady Pel- 
ham a sort of respect ; and, though she privately complained 
to Laura of what she called his assurance, she exempted him> 
while presentj» irom her attacks, seeming afraid to exert upon 
him her skill in provoking. Laura began to perceive, that a 
termagant is not so untameable an animal as she had once 
imagined, Bince one glimpseof the master-spiritis of sovereiga 
power to lay the lesser imps of spleen. 

But though Lady Felnam seemed aíraid to measure her 
strength with spirits of kindred irascibility, she was under no 
restraint with Mrs. Herbert, upon whom she vented a degree 
of querulousnesB which appeared less like the ebullitions of 
iU-temper, than the overflowings of settled malice. Every 
motion, every look, fumished matter of censure or of sarcasm. 
The placing of a book, the pronunciation of a word, the snuff- 
ing of a candle, called forth reprehension ; and Laura knew 
not whether to be most astonished at the ixigeniouB malice 
which contríved to convert trifles, light as air, into certain 
proofs of degeneracy, or at the apathy on which the venomed 
shaft fell harmless. Mrs. Herbertreceived all her mother'sre- 
primands in silence, without moving a muscle, without an- 
nouncing, by the slighest change of colour, that the sarcasm 
had reached íurther than her ear. If, as not unfrequently hap- 
pened, the reproof extended into a harangue, Mrs. Herbert, im- 
moved^ withdrew no part of her attention from her netting, 
and politely suppressea a yawn. 

These discourteous scenes were exhibited only in Mr. Her- 
bert*s absence; hispresenceinstantlysuspendedLady Pelham's 
warfare ; and Laura inferred that his wiib never made him ac- 
quainted with her mother's behaviour. That behaviour formed 
an exception to the general unsteadiness of Lady Pelham ; for 
to Mrs. Herbert she was consistently cruel and msultin^. No- 
thing could be more tormenting to the benevolent mind of 
Laura^ than to witness this system of aggression ; and she re- 
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{^nted having been instnimental in renewing an intercourse 
-vHiich could lead to no pleasing issue. 

But the issue was nearer than she expected. One day, in 
Herbert'B absence, Lady Pelham began to discuss with his 
wife, or rather to her, the never-failing subject of her duplicity 
and disobedience. She was not interrupted by any expression 
of regret ór repentance from the culprit, who maintained a 
stoical silence, labouring the while to convey mathematical 
precision to the crimping of a baby^s cap, an employment upou 
which Lady Pelham seemed to look with peculiar abhorrence. 
Fvóm the turpitude of her daughter's conduct, she proceeded 
to its consequences. She knew no right, she Baidyi£at people 
had to encumber their relations with ho«tB of beggarly brats. 
She vowed that none such should ever receive her countenance 
or protection. Her rage kindled as she spoke. She inveighed 
against Mrs. Herbert^s insensibility ; and at lasttalked heraelf 
into such a pitch of fury, as even to abuse her for submitting 
to the company of one who could not conceal detestation of 
her, a want of spirit which she directly attributed to the most 
interested views ; — views which, however, she absolutely 
swore that she would defeat. 

In the energy of her declamation, she did not perceive that 
Herbert had entered the room, and stood listening t-o her con* 
cluding sentences, with a face of angry astonishment. Ad- 
vancing towards his wife, he indignantly inquired into the 
caúse of the tumult. 

Nothing, answered she, calmly surveying her handywork ; 
only my mother is a little angry, but I have not spoken a 
word. 

He then tumed for explanation to Lady Pelham, whom the 
flashing of his eye reduced to instantaneous quiet ; and, not 
finding in her stammering abstract of the conversation any 
apology for what he had heard, he took his wife by the arm, 
and instantly left the house, giving orders that his baggage 
should follow him to a little inn in the neighbouring village. 

Thus did the insolence of one person, and the hasty spirit of 
another, undo what Laura had for months been labouring to 
effect. The Herberts never made any atterapt at reconcilia- 
tion. Lady Pelham would never afterwards hear them men- 
tioned, without breaking out into torrents of abuse, and even 
imprecation, which made Laura's blood run cold. Yet, with 
her usual inconsistency, Lady Pelham was vexed at the sus- 
pension of her intercourse with the Herberts; because she 
thus lost even the shadow of power over her daughter. Not 
that she acknowledged this cause of regret. No : she elo- 
quently bewailed her hard fate, in being exposed to the cen- 
Bure 01 the world, as at variance with her nearcBt relatives.— 
&he complained that, with a heart ^' wann as melting cha- 
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rity/' she had no one to love or to cberish. Yet Lanra could 
not ftlways forbear smilingr at the pervense direction of her 
annt's regrets. Lady Pelham was angry^ not that her own 
unkindness had driven her children irom her, bnt that Laora's 
officions benevolence had bronght them to her house ; a mea- 
sore from which, she was pleased to say, that no person of 
common sense could have expected a different issue. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Ip Lady Pelham repined at the desertion of the Herberts, it 
was not because their departure consigned her to solitude. — 
Never had Walboume attracted so many visitors. Lady Pel- 
ham's beantifól niece drew thither all the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood. The ladies foUowed them of course. The 
beauty and modesty of Laura charmed the men, while the wo- 
men were half-inclined to think it an unfounded slander, that 
such a good-natured, obliging, neat-handed creature stadied 
matbematics, and read Tacitus in the oríginal. 

Among the society to which she was introduced by Lady 
Pelham, and stiU more among that in which she mingled at 
Norwood, Laura. met with persons of distingnished ability, 
rank, and politeness. In such company she rapidly acquired 
that ease of address "v^hich alone was wanting to make her 
manners as fascinating as they were correct. She grew ac- 
customed to find herself the object of attention, and though no 
habit conld reconcile her to the gaze of numbers, she gradually 
leamt to carry into these lesser occasions, the self-command 
which distingniished her in more important concems. In real 
modesty and humility she improved every day ; for it was the 
study 01 her life to improve in them. She retained all the 
timidity which is the íruit of genuine sensibility and quick 
perception of impropriety, while she lost that bashftilness 
which owes its growth to solitude and inexperience. Her 
personal channs, too, increased as they approached maturiíy. 
The symmetry of her form and features was, indeed, scarcely 
susceptible of imppovement ; but added gracefulness gave new 
attractions* to her figure, while the soul lent its improving 
strength and brightness, to animate hei* face with channs 
which mere symmetry knows not of. 

With such qualifications Laura could not fail to excite ad- 
miration ; yet never perhaps did beauty so seldom listen to its 
own praises. It was labour lost to compliment one who never 
rewarded the flatterer with one smile of gratified vanity, or 
repaid him witíi one complaisant departure from simple truth. 
To the eveiyday notímigs of tfae common herd she listened 
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with a wearíneaa vrhich politenese CQUld fometimet scarcëly 

Oh, would, thought she^ that civil thingB, as they are calledy 
reqidred no answer,— -or that one obliging gentleman would 
undertake the labour of replying to the rest ! 

If addressed in the knguage of common-place compliment 
by one whom she respected, her look of mortification intelligi- 
bly said, Has, then, your penetrátion searched me deeper than 
I know myself, and detected in me the more than childish 
weakuess of valuiug myself on such distinctions as those you 
are praising ? 

Laura had no personal vanity ; and therefore it required no 
efibrt to withátand such praiae. She had more merit in the 
more strenuous but less successful exertións which she made 
to. resist the silent flattery of the respectíul glance that awaited 
her decision, besought her approbation, or reflectéd her senti- 
ments. Sometimes she thought Montague De Courcy an adept 
in this sort of flattëry. But more frequently when it was ad- 
ministered by him, she forgot to call it by that name; and she 
was the less upon her guard against his homage, because it was 
never offered m any more palpable form. 

Fortified by the advice of his mother, who had convinced 
him that a premature disclosure of his sentiments would be 
fatal to his hopes, and aware that, were he even successful 
with Laura, some further provision must be made for his sister, 
ere he could with justice increase the expense of his establish- 
ment, he acted with such oaution as to bafiie the penetration 
of common observers. The neighbouring tea-tables were in- 
clined to consignhis.afiections to a lively young heiress, whose 
estate had formerly been dismembered from that of Norwood ; 
for he had flirted with her at a review, and danced with her 
at the county ball. Moreover, the charitable déclared, that if 
he was backward, it was not for want of encouragement ; 
that misB allowed herself strange liberties; though, to be sure, 
heiresses might do any thing. 

In spite of the lynx eye in detecting embryo passion, which 
is ascribed to the sex, Montague's secret was safe even from 
Laura herself ; or, if a momentary suspicion had glanced across 
her mind, she chid it away with self-accusations of vanity, and 
recoUections of the ten thousand opportunities for a declara- 
tion which he had sufiered to pass unimproved. Besides, Mrs. 
De Courcy had once hinted that Montague's little fits of melan- 
choly and absence were occasioned by his partiality for a lady 
whose affections were pre-engaged ; and Laura was sure that 
the hint could not refer to herself. Her humiliating secret, she 
waa thankful, was safely lodged in her own breast, and could 
never be divulged to cover her with mortification. 

L 
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That wliich any effort of imagination can ascríbe to the m-* 
fluence of Cupid, no woman ever attríbuted to any other power; 
and if, at any tune, a shade crossed the open coántenance of 
Montagne, Lanra called to mind his mother's hint, and added 
to her truly sisteríy affection a pity which lent indescríbable 
Boftness to her manners towarás him. Indeed, she always 
treated him with nndisguised regard, and Montague tríed to 
be satisfied. Yet he could not help longing to read, in some 
inadvertant glance, a proof that aU the heart was not freely 
shown. In vain ! — ^the heart was open as the day ; and all 
was there that could delight the iríend, but nothing that could 
satisfy the lover. 

He had, however, none of the temptations of jealousy to be- 
tray his secret, fiMr his rívals were neither numerous nor for- 
midable. Laura was known to have no fortune ; she had little 
talent for chit-chat, and still less for flattery : thus, amid uni* 
versal admiration and general good-will, she had only two 
professed adorers— one, wHo haunted her wfaile present, toast- 
ed her when absent, and raved of her chams, both in prose 
and rhyme, without ever sufíbríng his pretensions to become so 
seríous as to afíbrd her a pretext for seríously repulsing them 
— ^the other, a prudent, elderly widower, who, bemg possessed 
of a good fortune, and a fuU-grown daughter, thought himself 
entitled to consult his taste, without regard to pecuniary views, 
and conceived that Laura might be useful to the young lady 
in the double capacities of companion and example. Laura's 
answer to his proposals was a flna but gentle refusal, while 
she assured him, that she would not abuse his confidence, nor 
betray the trust whicb he had reposed in her. Elderly gentle- 
men are seldom inclined to publish a repulse. The widower 
never mentioned this even to Lady ftlh^ ; and Laura, on this 
occasion, owed to her principle an escape from many a tediouB 
remonstrance, and many a covert attack. 

The summer had almost glided away, and Montague con- 
tinued to fluctuate betweenhope and fear, his mother to cherísh 
lús hopes and allay his apprehensions, Laura to be tranqu^, 
Harriet to be gay, and Lady Pelham to exhibit, by tums, evefy 
various degree of every varíous humour, when one moming 
Miss De Courcy, who had lately retumed from a visit to a 
companion, accompanied her brother on horseback to Wal- 
bourne. Lady Pelham was, as ustial, engag^d in her garden^ 
but the vÍBÍtors had no sooner entored the room where Laura 
sat, than she observed that they seemed to have exchanged 
characters. Harriet looked almost thoughtful, while the coa&- 
tanance of De Courcy sparkled with unusual animation. He 
was gay even to restlessness. He ofiered to give Laura her 
lessou in mathematics ; and before ít was half over, having 
completely bewildered both himself and his pupil, he tossed 



áWay the book^ declaring that he never in his Íife was so little 
fit for thinking. Pleasure spoke in every tone of his voice> or 
sported in his eye when he was silent. 

After a short visit^ enlivened \>y a hilarí^ which Laura 
fonnd more infections than the gravity of Hamet^ he proposed 
leaving his sister with her iHend^ wiule he rode on to call for 
a gentleman in the neighbourhood. 

' Begone, then^ cried Laura^ g^iy^ for I long to question 
Harriet what has given you such enviable spirits this moming. 

Ah^ she must not betray me^ said De Courcy^ half smilihg, • 
half sighing, or I forfeit my only chance of being remembered 
when I am out of sight. If'she can be silent^ curiosity may 
perhaps befriend me. 

How very humblel cried Laura — ^as if cnriosity were the 
only name you could find for the interest I take in what makes 
you gay, or Harriet grave! 

Dear Laura, said De Courcy, ardently, give the cause what 
name you will, if you wiU but think of me. 

Then snatching her lily hands, he pressed them to his lips, 
and the next moment was gone. 

* Coníused, surprised, a little displeased, Laura stood silently 
revolving his behaviour. He had never before made the 
slightest approach to personal familiarity. Hadher frankness 
invited the freedom ? Dear Laura ! It was the first time he 
had ever called her by any name less respectfril than Miss 
Montreville. Well, and what then — ^it were mere prudery to 
be displeased at such a trifie. What, thought she, can have 
delighted him so much? Perhaps the lady is 'kin.d at last. 
He need not, however, have vented his transports upon me. 
And Laura was a little HMre angry than before. 

During her cogitation, taura forgot that she might apply to 
her companion for a solution of the mystery ; perhaps she did 
not even recoUect that Harriet was in theroom,till, happening 
to tum her head, she met a glance of sly . inquisition, which, 
however, was instantly withdrawn. Harriet made no com- 
ment on the subject of her observation. The man is as much 
elated, cried she as if I were five-and-forty, and had never 
had a lover before. 

> You, my dear Harriet,. exclaimed Laura, suddenly recover- 
ing her good humour, is it a conquest of yours whichhas pleased 
Mr. De Courcy so much ? 

Even so, retumed Harriet — Heigho ! 

I congratulate you : and yet it does not seem to delight you 
quite so much as it does your brother. 

Beally, Laura, I amnot sure whether it doesor not; so I am 
come to ask you. 

Me ! Indeed you have too much confidence in my penetra** 
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compajúon^ firoxn ohUi&opd^ nnd 

i for monttvi» ^ttísa, whieh -will 

all^ he i» Montai^Q'8 partácoUr &f- 

^ tbese, Harriet; sufficient at leasttp 
••iids to marry. X sbould like to know 

>•>' dear, said Harríet ; it cam^ encloped 
There is a ^ood deal of the maa*s tom 

''t>r and read as foUows: 

'>^ your penetration so much as to sapppflO 

il surprise you, or that yoo wiU fail to anti-» 

<>u the first glance at the sig^atare. Nor 

you, iii the hackneyed phraae, that íb» hap«' 

N uule life depends npon yon, becanaey oext to 

othing is so desirable to me a« yooresteem> 

ttiat though yon should reject my soit^ yoo wiU 

--(■ect my understanding. But I may with tratii 

1 prefer you to all women ; that I love yon not 

>f your faulta, bnt> perhaps, even the mor^ for 

ujat, to forfeit the hope of your affection^ wonld 

, u long-cherished vision of^domestic peace, and 

.icThter dreams of rapture. Dearest Harríet, do 

a for this confession, wríte me a cold professionL 

I know already that yon esteem me, for you have 

:i me possessed of qualities whichinevitably engage 

it I am conscious of a defíciency in thoae which 

sion, and I dread that I may never awaken senti- 

. ' those I feel. Yet it is no small compliment which 

' hen I suppose you superíor to the attractions which 

:»' the vulgar of your sex ; and yon may valae it the 

' ocauBe it is perhaps the only one I shall ever pay yon. 

-ay all this, or something like it, has long been in my 

hts : aud, during your late visit to my sister, occnpied 

?uore than I shall own; but a dread of I knownotwhat, 

'i me to let yoa depart without offering to yonr accept? 

• idï that I have to offer. I felt a certainty tfaat I waa not 

'.ieloYed,and I believe Ifeared thatyoa,in yonr lively way, 

rnust call it, since no epithet which implies reproof moat 

..• írom a lover*8 pen,) would give atterance to the feeling 

!ie moment, and bid me think of yoo no more. Is it pie- 

]»tion to say, tiiat I hope more from a more considerate 

:sion ? Ask your own heart, then, dear Miss De Courcy, 

.-. ther time and the assiduities of refpectfdl love can begoile 

1 of such tendemess as is doe to a confiding, a£^ctionate 

• ^band. Ask yonnelf, whether yoa can ever retom my warm 
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atiachineiit to sach a degree as will make the datiet of a wife 
easy and pleasant to you. I need not assure you that I am 
not the selfish wretch who could find joy in receiving those 
which were painfíilly and reluctantly performed. Be candid 
with yourself, then, I adjure you. Fear not that I shall per- 
secute you with importunity or complaint. If it must be so, 
I will see you no more for some months ; and, at the end of 
that time, I shall expect, in reward of my self-conquest, to be 
received with cordisílity as your brother's firiend. If your sen- 
tence be against me, save yourself the pain of telling me so ; 
for I know that it must be painfiil to you. Yet judge of the 
strength of that regard which is thus anxious to shield you 
írom uneasiness, at the moment when it anticipates such pain 
firom your hands. If you can give mehope (and, observe, when 
I say hope, I do not mean certainty) do not tax your delicacy 
for studied phrases of acceptance, but write me even a com- 
mon card of invitation to Norwood, and tiie tenderest biUet 
that was ever penned by woman, never gave more pleasure 
than it wiU bring to your very affectionate and obedient aer- 
vant, 

" Epwabd Bolingbroke." 

Laura could not help smiling at the composed style of this 
epistle, 80 different from the only ones of its kind with which 
she was conversant. A lover confess that his mistress had 
faults, and that he was seusible of them ! — ^insinuate that he 
expected not only duty, but willing andgracefiil dutyfi-omhis 
wife ! have the boldness to expect that, if his passion were un- 
successfiil, he should quickly be able to conquer it ! Laura 
felt no inclination to envy her Iriend a lover so fiiUy in the ex- 
ercise of his judgment and foresight ; but she was pleased with 
the plain, honest rationality of the íetter ; and, with the ma- 
terials before her, immediately busied her imagination in its 
favourite work of sketching and adoming character. 

She was recalled fi'om her meditation by anotiier petition 
for advice. 

You see, said Harriet, he pretends not to expect certainty ; 
but it is much the same whether one run one's neck into the 
noose, or get entangled so that one can't decently get off. If 
I could creditábly contrive to keep him dangling tiU I had 
made up my mind, continued she, iUustrating the metaphor 
with her watch chain. Do assist me, my dear ; I am sure you 
have managed a dozen of them in your time. 

My experience is not so extensive, replied Laura, and I can 
really assist you to no creditahle method of trifling. 

You would not have me resolve to marry a man whom I 
clon't c^re a farthing for P 
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No, indeed; but I think Mr. Bolingbroke would have a 
Tight to complain^ if you gave hopes which you did not falfil. 

You woula have me dismiss faim at once, then ? 

By no means ; but I would have you tiiink for yourself on a 
flubject of which no other pjerBon can judge ; and remember, 
my dear^ that^ as your decision has neither been wrested from 
you by persuasion, you have no excuse for forming a weak or 
wavering resolution. 

Determined that on such a subject she would deliver no 
opinion, Laurawas relieved írom some embarrassment by the 
retum of De Courcy. His reflection during his ride had ef- 
feotually quelled the exuberance of his spirits, and endeavoured, 
to repair his unguardedness by distant civility. His manner 
increased the feeling of restraint of which Laura could not at 
that time divest herself ; and after a short and constrained 
sequel to a visit which had begun so differently^ Montague 
hurried his sister away. 

I shall never conquer her indifference, said he to his mother^ 
affcer relating the foUy of the moming. Had you seen her 
írozen look of displeasure^ you would have been convinced. 

And ho w, my dear Montague, could you expect Miss Montre- 
ville to receive such freedom ? like a little viUage coquette, 
gasping at the prospect of a first lover ? If you are convinced 
^at your secret would still be heard without pleasure, you 
must redouble your caution to preserve it. But suffer me to 
wam you against the extreme of reserve into which I have 
flometimes observed that you are apt to fall. It can onlycon- 
firm suspicions if they are excited ; if not, it wiU disgust by 
an appearance of caprice. 

Montague promised to be guarded ; and withdrew to seek 
in his laboratory a refuge from despondence. Those who pur- 
sue worldly gains and vulgar pleasures, must cheerlessly toil 
on, waiting for their reward till their end be attained ; but the 
pursuits of science and of virtue,.have this advantage pecular 
to themselves, that there is rewárd in the labour, even though 
the successbe only partial: and,inhalf anhour, all Montague's 
cares were observed in the muriatic acid. In a few days he 
again saw Laura, and her sunny smile of welcome revived 
hopes which she little thought of fulfílling. 

When a woman of ordinary delicacy is brought to hesitate 
upon the proposal of a lover, it is easy, provided prudence be 
on his side, to conjecture how the balance wiU tura. Mr. 
Bolingbroke received his card of invitation to Norwood ; and 
his suit advanced prosperously, though slowly. He was a 
plain, unpretending man, seven years at least beyond excuse 
for any youthfol indiscretion; habitually silent, though sure of 
commanding attention when he spoke. Hie x)erf«ct faimess 
and integrity of his mind had secured him the respect of all 
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hÍB acquamtaiice in a degrree which he appeared io have pre- 
cisely estámated ; and he never seemed to expect less or to 
exact more. Híb calm unobtrusive mannerB never captivated 
a Htnnger, nor gave oíience to an intimate. He was kind and 
generouB to a sÍBter^ who, twenty yeani before, had succeeded 
as his plaything to tops and marbles ; and uniformly respect- 
ful to a maiden aunt, who had^ about the same date^ replaced 
hÍB mother as directress of the family. 

HÍB fether had long been dead, and in consequenee of his 
steady resistance of all the batteries of charms opened againat 
him, or rather against his £7000 a-year, the ladies had begun 
to shaketheirheads^ and pronounce him adetermined bachelor. 
But^ notwithstanding their decision, Mr. Bolingbroke w^s re- 
Bolved to marry, for he considered marriage as one of the 
ties of hÍB Btatiosi. 

Harriet amused^ became customary, pleasing, necessary to 
him. Our dissimilarity wiU assist us to correct each other'a 
íailings, thought he^and his choice was iixed. He was aware 
that a grave elderly man might find some difficulty in attach-^ 
ing a volatile girl ; and though he could not condescend to 
iatter even his mistress, he was assiduous to please. He be- 
stowed an infinity of little attentions, which were the more 
gratifying, because, from a man of his temper, they were 
whoUy imexpected. His books, his horses, his carriagea, 
waited but a half-expressed wish. He planned little excur- 
flions and parties of pleasure, or contrived to add some agree- 
able Burprise to those which were proposed by othérs. Far 
£nom showing any paltry jealousy, he treated Miss Be Courcy*g 
favourites of both sexes with distinguished politeness ; and 
perhaps he owed his success with a heart which had with- 
stood more attractive admirers, parily to the agreeable associa- 
tions which he found means to raise, partly to vanity pleased 
with power over the philosopic Mr. Bolingbroke. 

Montague watched the progress of his íHend with keen in- 
terest, but he conscientiously avoided infiuencing Harnet's 
decision. On the contrary, lest the dread of future depen- 
dence should weigh with her, he informed her, that shouid she 
prefer a single life, or should other circumstances render Buch 
a Bum important to her, he was determined to double thelittle 
fortune he had already given. 

While he was anxious to see his sister's happiness secured 
by her union with an estimable man, he felt that her marriage 
with Mr. Bolingbroke would immediaf ely remove one grand 
obstacle to his own wishes; for the little dower which he 
wáB determined, ere he settíed in life, to save for Harriet, 
would form an addition altogether insignificant to the splen- 
did Bettlement which was now in her power. There was no- 
thing Quixotic in the justice and generosity of De Courcy^ and 
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he ha^ no intQntioxi qf incurring real diffleult^ and pnvation 
for the sake of adding a trifle ío the stofcig of aMuence. He 
therefore considered his sister's marriage as leaving him at 
fuU lib^rty to pursue his inclinations with regard to Laura^ if 
the time should ever arrive whien he could declare them with- 
out hazardi^g the forfeiture of even his present stinted mea- 
sure of fiivour. 



CHAPTEB XXIV. 

OnE day Miss De Courcy expressed a wish to show Laura the 
coUection of paintings at a celebrated seat in tíie neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Bplingbroke immediately undertpolfc to procure the 
permission of the noble owner, who was his relation ; and the 
party was speedily arranged. Mrs. Penelope*s aociable, as 
Mr. Bolingbroke always called it, was to convey his aunt, hig 
sister, Harriet, and Mrs. De Courcy, to whom the genial 
warmth of the season had partially restored the use of her 
limbs. Mrs. Penelope piqued herself upon rising with the 
lark, and enforcing the same wholesome habit upon the whole 
household; the Bolingbroke's were, therefore, to take an 
early breakfast at Norwood, and then proceed on their excur- 
sion. De Courcy and Mr. Bolingbroke were to ricle. Lady 
Pelham and Laura were to join the party in the grounds. 

The weather proved delightful ; and, after spending some 
hours in examining the paintings, in which Laura derived ad- 
ditional pleasure from the skilful comments of De Courcy, the 
party proceeded to view the grounds, when she, with almost 
equal delight, contemplated a finished specimen of modem 
landscape-gardening. Pursuing, as usual, his cautious plan, 
Montague' divided his attentions pretty equally between the 
elder ladies and Miss Bolingbroke, bestowed the least part 
upoíi her for whom he would wiHiugly have reserved all ; 
while Harriet, in good humour with herself, and with all 
around her, frankly gave her arm to her lover ; and sometimes 
laughing, sometimes blushing, sufiered herself to loiter, to 
incline her head in listening to somewhat said in a half whis- 
p^r, and to answer it in aji under tone ; without recoUecting 
that she had resolved, tiU she had guite made up her mind, to 
restrain her habitual propensity to flirting. 

De Courcy was certainly above the meanness of envy, yet 
he could not suppress a sigh as, with Mrs. Penelope and his 
mother leaning on his arms, while Laura walked behind with 
Miss Bolingbroke, he followed Harriet and his fríend into the 
darkened path which led to a hermitage. The walk wa« 
L 5 
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ehaded by yew, cypress, and other treefl of dusky folisige, 
which^ closing into an arch, excluded the gaudy sunshine. 
As they proceeded, the shade deejpened into twilight, and the 
heats of noon gave place to refreshing coolness. The path 
terminated in a porch of wicker work, fomiing the entrance 
to the hennitAge, the walls of which were composed of the 
roots of trees, on the outside as rugged as from the hand of 
nature, but within polished and fancifuUy adomed with shells 
and fossils. Opposite to the entrance, a rude curtain of leo- 

Sard skin seemed to cover a recess; and Harriet, hastily 
rawing it aside, gave to view a prospect gay with every 
variety of cheerfiil beauty. The meadows, lately cleared 
from their burden, displayed a vivid green, and light shadows 
quickly passed over them and were gone. The corn fields 
were busy with the first labours of the harvest. The viUage 
spires were thickly sown in the distance. More near, a rapid 
river flashed brigtít to the sun ; yet the blaze came chastened 
to the eye, for it entered through an awning close hung with 
the graceful tendrils of the passion-flower. 

The party were not soon weary of so lovely a landscape, 
and retuming to the more shady apartment, found an elegant 
collation of fruits and ices, supplied by the gallántry of Bol- 
ingbroke. Never was there a more cheerful repast. Lady 
Pelham was luckily in a good humour, and therefore condes- 
cended to permit others to be so too. Laura, happily for her- 
self, possessed a faculty not common to beauties — she could be 
contented where another was the chief object of attention ; 
and she was actually enjoying the court that was paid to her 
friend, when accidentally raising the vine leaf which held the 
fruit she was eating, she observed some verses pencilled on 
the rustic table in a hand writing familiar to her recollection. 

Sudden instinct made her hastily replace the leaf, and steal 
a glance to see whether any other eye had foUowed hers. No 
pne seemed to have noticed her ; but Laura's gaiety had van- 
ished. The lines were distinct, as if recently traced; and 
Laura's blood ran chiU at the thought, that, had she even a 
few hours sooner visited this spot, she might have met Colo- 
nel Hargrave. He may stíll be near, thought she, and she 
wished, though she could not propose, to be instantly gone. 
None of her companions, however, seemed inclined to move. 
They continued theirmerriment, while Laura, her mindwholly 
occupied with one subject, again stole a glimpse of the writ- 
ing. It was undoubtedly Hargrave's ; and, deaf to all that 
was passing around her, she fell into a reverie which was first 
interrapted by the company rising to depart. 

Though she had been in such haste to be gone, she was 
npw the last to go. In her momentary glance at the sonnet, 
ebe bad observed tbat it was ipscribed to her, Of what pos^ 
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Éiible consequence, thought she, can it be to me ? yet she 
lingered behind, to read it. In language half passionate, half 
melancholy, it complained of the pains of absence and the 
cruelty of too rigid virtue ; but it broke off abruptly, as if the 
writer had been suddenly interrupted. 

. So rapidly did Laura glance over the lines, that her com- 
panions had advanced but a few paces, ere she was hastening 
lo foUow them. On reaching the porch, she saw that the 
walk was just entered by two gentlémen. An instant con- 
vinced her that one of them was Hargrave. Neither shriek 
nor exclamation announced this discovery, but Laura, tuming 
pale, shrunk back, out of view. Her first feeling was eager 
desire of escape : her first thought, that, retuming to the inner 
apartmeut, she might then spring from the lofty terrace, on 
the verge of which the hermitage was reared. She was de- 
terred, by recoUecting the absurd appearance of such an escape, 
and the surprise and confusion which it would occasion. But 
what was to be done ? There was no third way of leaving 
the place where she stood, and if she remainedy in a few mo- 
ments Hargrave would be there. 

These ideas darted so confiisedly through her mind, that it 
seemed rather by instinct than design, that she drew her hat 
over her face, and doubled her veil in order to pass him un- 
noticed. She again advanced to the porch; but perceived, 
not without constemation, that Hargrave, had joined her 
party, and stood talking to Lady Pelham in an attitude of easy 
cordiality. Laura did not comment upon the free morality 
which accorded such a reception to such a character ; for she 
was sick at heart, and trembled in every limb. Now there 
was no escape. He would certainly accost her, and she must 
answer hira — answer him without emotion ! or how would 
My. De Gourcy — ^how would his mother constme her weak- 
ne:^s ? What would Hargrave himself infer from it ? What, 
but that her coldness sprung from mere passing anger ! or^ 
mdre degrading stiU, from jealousy ! The traant crimson now 
ra^hed back unbidden, and Laura proceeded with slow but 
stéady steps. 

During her short walk she continued to struggle with her- 
self. Let me but this once command myself, said she. And 
wherefore should I not ? It is he who ought to shrink. It is 
he who ought to tremble ! Yet it was Laura who trembled, 
when, advancing towards her, Lady Pelham introduced her to 
Colonel Hargrave as her neice. Laura's inclination of the 
head, cold as indifference could make it, did not seem to ac- 
knowledge former intimacy; and when Hargrave, with a 
manner respectful even to timidity, claimed her acquaintance, 
she gave a short answer of frozen civility, and turaed away. 
^hrinkipg frQm eyen the slightest íonvew with him, «he 
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hastily passed on ; then determined to afford him no opportu- 
nity of speaking toher,she glided in between Mrs. DeConrcy, 
who stood anxiously watching; her, and Harriet, who was 
studying the contour of Hargrave's face ; and offering an ann 
to each, she gently drew them forward, 

Mr. Bolingbroke immediately joined them, and entered into 
conversation with Harriet ; while Mrs. De Courcy continued 
to read the legible countenance of Laura, who silently walked 
on, revolving in her mind the difference between this and her 
last unexpected meeting with Hargrave. The freedom of his 
address to the unfriended girl who was endeavouring to ex- 
change the labour of her hands for a pittance to support exis- 
tence, (a freedom which had once found sympathetic excuse 
in the breast of Laura,) she now, not withot indignation, 
oontrasted with the respect offered to Lady Pelham's niece, 
surrounded by the rich and the respectable. Yet while she 
remembered what had been her half-affected coldness, her iU- 
restrained sensibilit}^, and comparcd them with the total 
alienation of heart which she now experienced, she could not 
stifle a sigh which rose at the recollection, that in her the 
raptures of lóve and joy were chilled, never more to wami. 
Would that my preference had been more justly directed, 
ihought she, her eye unconsciously wandering to De Courcy ; 
but that is all over now. 

From idle regrets, Laura tumed to more characteristic me- 
ditation upon the conduct which it was most suitable for her 
to pursue. Hargrave had joined her party ; had been acknow- 
ledged, by sorae of them at least, as an acquaintance ; and 
had particularly attached himself. to Lady Pelham, with 
whom he foUowed in close conversation. Laura thought that 
he would probably take the first opportunity of addressing 
himself to her ! and if her manner towards him corresponded 
with the bent of her feelings, consciousness made her fear, 
that in her distance and constraint, Lady Pelham's already 
suspicious eye would read niore than merely dislike to a vi- 
cious charactcr. Hargrave himseif, too, might mistake what 
so nearly resembled her fomier nianiier, for the veil of her 
former sentiments. Slie might possibly escape speaking to 
him for the presont, but if he was iixed in the neighbourhood, 
(«nd something of the woman whispered that he would not 
leave it immediately,) they would probably mect where to 
avoid him was n^t iu her power. After some minutes of 
close consideration, she concluded, that to treat Colonel Har- 
grave with easy, civil indifferenoe, best accorded with what 
she owed to her own dijíiiity, and was best calculated, if he 
retained one spark of sensibility or discemment, to convince 
him that her sentiments had undergone an irrevocable change. 
This method, therefbre, she determined to pursue; making^ 
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-vríth a Bigb, íMb grand provÍBO^ ik&t tshe nhovlá find it 
practicable. 

' Mrs. Ete Courcy, who guessed the ciirrent of her thoughts, 
fluffered it *o proceed without intemiption ; and it waa not 
until Laura relaxed her brow, and raised her head, like one 
who has talcen his resolution, that her companion, stopping, 
complained of fatigue ; proposing, as her own carriagé was 
not in waiting, to borrow Lady Pelham's, and retum home, 
íeaving the other ladies to be conveyed in Mrs. Penelope'» 
sociable to Norwood, where the party was to difle. Not vnll- 
ing to direct the proposal to Laura,upon whoseaccountchiefly 
it was made, she tunied to Mrs. Penelope, and inquíred whe- 
ther she did not feel tired with her walk ; but that lady, who 
piqued herself upon being a hale, active woman of her >i^e, 
declared herself able for much greater exertion, and said BÍfe 
had secured an appetite for dinner. Laura, who had modestly 
held back till Mrs. Penelope's decision was announced, now 
eagerly offered her attendance, which Mrs. De Courcy, with a 
little dissembled hesitation, accepted, smiling to perceive how 
well she had divined her young favouríte's inclinations. 

The whole party attended them to the spot where the car- 
riages were waiting. On reaching them, Mr. Bolingbroke, 
handing in Mrs. De Courcy, left Laura's side for the first time 
free to Hargrave, who instantly occupied it ; while Montague, 
the drops standing on his forehead, found himself shackled 
between Mrs. Penelope and Miss Bolingbroke. 

Ever dear, ever revered Miss MontreviUe, Hargrave began 
in an insinuating whisper. 

Sir ! cried Laura, starting with indignant surprise. 

Nay, start not, continued he, in an under voice : I have 
much, much to say.. Lady Pelham allows me to visit Wal- 
boume ; will you permit me — 

Laura had not yet studied her lesson of easy civi]ity, and 
therefore the courtesy of a slight inclination of the head was 
contradicted by the tone in which she iuterrupted him, saying, 
I never presume, sir, to seleot Lady Pelham's viwtors. 

She had reached the door of the carriage, and Hargrave 
took her hand to assist her in entering. Had Laura been pre- 

gared, she would have suffered him, though reluotantly, to do 
er this little service ; but he took her unawares, and snatch- 
ing back her hand as from the touch of a loathsome reptile, 
she sprang unassisted into her seat. 

As the carriage drove off, Mrs. De Courcy again apologised 
for separaling Laura from her Companions; though I know 
not, added slie, whether I should not rathertake creditfor 
withdrawing you from such dangerous society. All ladies 
who have stray hearts must guard them either in person or by 
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proxy, since this fonmdable Colonel Hargrave has c(mie 
among ns. 

He has fortimately placed the more respectable part of us in 
perfect Becurity, retnmed Laura, with a smile and voice of 
8uch unembarrassed Bimplicity as fully satisfied her examiner. 

Had Laura spent.a lifetime in studying to give pain, which, 
indeed, was not in all her thoughts, she could not have inflic- 
ted a sharper sting on the proud heart of Hargrave, than 
by the involuntary look and gesture with which she quitted 
him. The idea of inspiring with disgust, unmixed, irresistible 
disgust, the- woman upon whose affections, or rather upon 
whose pa«sions, he had labo'ured so zealously and so long, had 
even bfién more than he could bear, even when the expression 
of jjér dislike had no witness ; but now she had published it 
t^chattering misses, and prying old maids, and more favoured 
rivals, Hargrave bit his lip till the blood came ; and, if the 
lightning of the eye could scathe, his wrath had been far more 
deadly to others. 

After walking for some minutes surly and apart, he began 
to comfort himself with the hopes of future revenge. 

She had loved him, passionately loved him, and he was cer- 
tain she could not be so utterly changed. Her behaviour was 
either all aiFectation, or a conceit of the strength of her own 
mind, which all these clever women were so vain of. But the 
spark stiU lurked somewhere, whatever she might imagine, 
and if he could tum her own weapons against herself 

Then, recollecting that he had resolved to cultivate Lady 
Pelham's fayour, he resumed his station by her side, and was 
again the courtly, insinuating Colonel Hargrave. 

Hargrave had lately acquired a friend, or rather an ad- 
viser, (the dissoluté have no friends,) who was admirably 
calculated to supply the deficiencies of his character as a 
man of pleasure. Indeed, except in so far as pleasure 
was his constant aim, no term could, with less justice^ 
have been applied to Hargrave; for his lifewaschieflydivided 
between the goadings of temptations to which he himself lent 
arms and the pangs of self-reproach which he could not ex- 
clude, and would not render useful. The straight andnarrow 
way he never had a settled purpose of treading ; but his wan- 
denngrs were more frequent than he intended, his retums more 
lingering. The very strength of his passions made him inca- 
pable of deep or persevering deceit ; he was humane to the 
suffering which pressed itself on his notice, if it came at a 
convenient season ; and he was disinterested, if neglect of 
gold deserve the name. Lambert, his new adviser, had no 
passions, no humanity, no neglect of gold. He was a gamester. 

Tbe practic^ of this prpfession (for, though a man of family 
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and fortoie, he made it a profe88Íon,)liad rendered him Bkilfnl 
to discem^ and remorseleBS to use^ the weakness of his fellow-' 

creatures. His estate lay contig^ious to , the little town 

where Hargrave had been quartered when he visited at Nor- 

wood ; but the year which Hargrave passed at was spent 

by Lambert almost entirely in London. He had retumed, 
however, to the country, had been introduced to Hargrave, 
and had just fixed upon him as an easy prey, when the soldier 
was saved, for a time, by receiving intimation of his promo- 
tion, and orders to join his regiment in a distant country. 

They met again in an evil hour, just when Hargrave had 
half-determined to abandon as fruitless his search after Laura. 
The necessity of a stimulant was as strong as ever. Another 
necessity too was strong, for £10,000 of damages had been 
awarded to Lord Bellamer ; Hargrave could not easily raise 
the money, and Lord Lincourt refused to advance a shilling. 

A pretfy expensive pleasure has this Lady Bellamer been to 
me, said Hargrave, bestowing on her ladyship a coarse enough 
epithet ; for even fme gentlemen wiU sometimes call women 
what they have found them to he. He was prevailed on to 
try the gaming-table for the supply of both his wants, and 
found that pleasure fuUy twice as expensive. His fríend in- 
troduced him to those accommodating gentlemen who lend 
money at illegal interest, and was even generous enough to 
supply him when they would venture no more upon a state in 
reversion. Lambert had accidentally heard of the phoenix 
which had appeared at Walboume; and, on companng the 
description he received of her with that to which, with politic 

Í)atience, he had often listened, he had no doubt of having 
bund the object of Hargrave's search. But, as it did not suit 
his present views that the lover should renew the pursuit, he 
dropped not a hint of his discovery, listening, with a game- 
ster's insensibility, to the regrets which burst forth amidst the 
struggles of expiring virtue, for her whose soft influence 
would have led to peace and honour. 

At last a dispute arising between the worthy Mr. Lambert 
and his respectable coadjutors, as to the partition of the spoil, 
it occurred to him that he could moie effectually monopolise 
his prey in the country; and thither, accordingly, he was 
calledby pressing business. There he was presently so fortu- 
nate as to discover a Miss MontreviUe, on whose charms he 
descanted in a letter to Hargrave, in such terms, that though 
he averred she could not be Hargrave's Miss MontreviUe, Har- 
grave was sure she could be no other ; and, as his informer 

expected, arrived in shire as soon as a chaise aud four 

could convey him thither. 

Lambert had now a difficult game to play; for he had 
roused the leading passiou; and the collateral ope could act 
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but feebly. Bat they who often tread the crooked path^ find 
pleasure in its intricacy, vainly conceiving that it gives pi^of 
of their sagacity ; and Lambert looked with pleasure on the 
obstacles in his way. He trasted, that while the master-sijirit 
detained Hargrave within the circle of Walboume, he might 
dexterously practise with the lesser imp of evil. 

Hadhis letter afforded a clue to Laura'8residence,Hargrare 
would have flown direct to Walboume; but he was first 

obliged to stop at ; and Lambert with some diflBculty, 

persuaded him, that, as he was but slightly known to Lady 
Pelham, and probably in disgrace with her protogée, it would 
be more polite to delay his visit, and first meet them at Lord 

• 's, whither he had information that they were to go 

on the following day. 

You will take your girl at unawares, said he, if she be your 
gir! ; and that is no bad way of feeling your ground. 

The vanity of extortjng from Laura's surprise some unequi- 
vocable token of his power, prevailed on the lover to delay 
the inter\dew tiU the moming ; and, after spending half thle 
evening in dwelliug on the circumstances of his last unex- 
pected meeting with her, which distance softened in his ima- 
gination to more than its actual tendemess, he early in the 

moming set out with Lambert for , where he took post 

in the hermitage, as a place where no stranger omitted to 
visit. 

Growing weary of waiting, he dispatched Lambert as a 
scout ; and, le&t he should miss Laura, remained himself in 
the hermitage, tiU his emissary brought him information that 
the party were in the picture-gallery. Thither he haatened ; 
but the party had already left the house, and thus liaura had 
accidental waming of his approach. No reception could have 
been more mortifying to him, who was prepared to aupport 
her sinking under the struggle of love and duty, of jealousy 
and pride. No straggle was visible ; or, if there was, it was 
but a faint strife between native courtesy and strong dislike. 
He had boasted to Lamhert of her tendemesg^; the specimen 
certainly was not flattering. Most of her companions were 
little more gracious. De Courcy paid him no attention than 
bare civility required. With the Bolingbrokes he was unac- 
quainted, but the character of his companion was sufficient 
reason for their reserve. Lady Pelham was the only person 
present who soothed his wounded vanity. Pleased with the 
prospect of unravelling the mystery into which she had pried 
80 long in vain, charmed wíth the easy gallantry and adroit 
flattery of which HargraA'e, in his cooler moments, was con- 
summate master, she accepted his attention with great cordi- 
ality; while he had the address tacitly to persuade her^that 
they were a tribute to her powers of entertaming. 
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fiefore they parted, she had converted her permisBÍoii to vi- 
nt Walboume into a presging invitation, nay, had even hinted 
to De Courcy the propriety of asking Colonel Hargrave to 
join the dinner-party that day at Norword. The hint, how- 
ever, was not taken ; and therefore, in her way home, Lady 
Pelham indulged her fellow-travellers with gundry moral and 
ingenious reflectíons conceming the foUy of being " righteous 
over much;" and on the alluring accessible form of the trae 
viftue, contrasted with the repulsive, bristly, hedge-hog-like 
make of the false. Indeed, it must be owned, that for the 
pest of the evening her ladyship's conversation was rather sen- 
tentious than agreeable ; but the rest of the party, in high 
good humour, overlooked her attacks, or parriea them in play. 

Montague had watched the cold composure of Laura on 
Hargrave's first accosting her, and seen the gesture which re- 
pulsed him at parting ; and though in the accompanying look 
he lost volumes, his conclusions, on the whole, were favour- 
able. Still a doubt arose, whether her manner sprung not 
^m the fleettng resentment of aflfection ; and he was stand- 
ing moumfolly calculating the eflfeets of Hargrave's persever- 
ance, when his móther, in passing him as she followed her 
guests into the eating-room, said, in an emphatical whisper^ 
I am satisfied. There is no worm in the bua. 

Mrs. De Courcy's encouraging assertion was confirmed by 
thfi behaviour of Laura herself, for she maintained her usual 
serene cheerfulness; nor couldeven the eye of love detectmore 
ihan one short fit of abstraction; and then the subject of 
thought seemed any thing rather than pleasing retrospect, or 
glad anticipation. The company of his friends, Harriet's 
pointedly favourable reception of Mr. Bolingbroke's assidui- 
ties, and the rise of his ówn hopes, all enlivened Montague to 
unusual vivacity, and led him to a deed of daring which he 
had often projected, without finding courage to perform it. 
He thought, if he could speak of Hargrave to Laura, and 
watch her voice, her eye, hercomplexion, all his doubts would 
be solved. With this view, contriving to draw her a little 
apart, he ventured, fbr the first time, to name his rival ; 
mentioned Lady Pelham's hint; and, faltering, asked Laura 
whether he liad not done wrong in resisting it ? 

Really, answered Laura, with a very naïvemnle, and a very 
faint blush, I don't wonder you hesitate in offering me such a 
piece of flattery as to ask my opinion. 

Do not tax me withflattering you, said De Courcy, eamestly ; 
I would as soon flatter an apostle ; but tell me candidly what 
you think. 

Then, candidly , said Laura, raising her mild, unembarrassed 
eye to his, I think you did right, perfectly right, in refusing 
your countenance to a person bf Colonel Hargrave'fl character. 

; 
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While vice is making her encroachments on eveiy hand^ it is 
not for the ínends of virtue to remove the ancieut landmarks. 

Though this was not one of the stalest pieces of morality that 
ever Moutague had heard Laura utter^ he could scarceiy re- 
frain from repaying it by clasping her to his heart, Convinced 
that her affections were free, he could not contain his rapture, 
but exclaimedy Laura^ you are an augel ! and, if I did not al- 
ready love beyond all power of expression, I should be — He 
raised his eyes to seek those of Laura, and met his mother's, 
fixed on him with an expression which compelled him to silence. 
You should be in love with me, said Laura, laughing, and fill- 
ing up the sentence as she imagined it was meant to conclude. 
Well, I shall be content with the second place. 

Mrs. De Courcy, who had approached them, now spoke on 
some indifferent subject, and saved her son a very awkward at- 
tempt at explanation. She drew her chair close to Laura, and 
soon engaged her in a conversatiou so animated, that Montague 
forgot hisembarrassment, and joined them withall his natural 
ease and cheerfulness. The infection of his ease and cheerful- 
ness Laura had ever found irresistible. Flashes of wit and 
genius foilowed the coliision of their minds ; and the unstudied 
eloquence, the poetic imagery of her style, sprung forth at 
his touch, like blossoms in the steps of the fabled Flora. 

Happy with her friends, Laura almost forgot the disagree- 
able adventure of the moming ; and every look and word 
mutually bestowing pleasure, the little party were as happy as 
affection and esteem could make them, when Ladv Pemam, 
with an aspect like a sea fog, and a voice suitably mrbidding, 
inquired whether her niece would be pleased to go home, or 
whether she preferred sitting chattering there all night. Laura^ 
vnthout any sigu of noticing the rudeness of this address, rose, 
and said she was quite ready to attend her ladyship. In vain 
did the De Courcys entreat her to prolong her visit till the 
moming. To dare to be happy without her concurrence, was 
treason against Lady Pelham*s dignity ; and unfortunateíy she 
was not in a humour to concur in the joy of any living 
thing. De Courcy's reserve towards her new favourite, she 
considered as a tacit reproof of her own cordiality ; and she 
had just such a convictiou that the reproof was deserved, as 
to make her thoroughly out of humour with thereprover, with 
herself, and consequently with everybody. Determined to in- 
terrupt pleasure which she wouldnot share,the more herhosts 
pressed her stay, the more she hastened her departiure ; and 
she mingled her indifferent good nights to them with more 
energetic reprimands to the tardiness of her coachman. 

Thank Heaven ! said she, thrusting herself into the comer of 
her carriage with that jerk in her motion which indicates a 
certain degree of irrítation^ to-morrow we «haU probably see 
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a civilised being. A short panse foUowed. Latira's plain in- 
tegrity and prudence had gained such ascendancy over Lady 
Felham^ that her niece's opinion was to her ladyship a kind of 
second conscience^ having^ indeed, much the same powers as 
the first — its sanction was necessary to her quiet, though it 
had not force to control her actions. On the present occasion, 
she wished, above all things, toknow Laura's sentiments; but 
she would not condescend to ask them directly. Colonel Har- 
grave^s manners are c^uite those of a gentleman, she resumed. 
The remark was entirely ineífectual; for Laura coolly as- 
aented, without inquiring whether he were the civilised being 
whom Lady Pelham expected to see. Another pause. Colonel 
Hargrave wiU be at Walboume to-morrow, said Lady Felham^ 
the tone of her voica sharpening with impatience. 

Will he, ma'am ? retumed Laura, w\thout moving a muscle. 

If Miss MontreviUe has no objections, said Lady Felham, 
converting, by a toss of her head and a twist of her upper lip, 
the words of compliment into an insult. 

Frobably, said Laura, with a smile, my objections would 
make no great difference. 

Oh, to be sure! retumed Lady Felham, it would be lost 
labour to state them to such an obstinate, unreasonable person 
as I am ! Well, I believe you are the first who ever accused 
me of obstinacy. If Lady Felham expected a compliment to 
her pliability, she was disappointed ; for Laura only answered, 
I shall never presume to interfere in the choice of your lady- 
ship's visitors. 

That she should be thus compelled to be explicit was more 
than Lady Felham's temper could endure. Her eyes flashing 
with rage, superlative humility, indeed ! she exclaimed, with 
a sneer; but awed, in spite of herself, from thefree expression 
of her fury, she muttered it within her shut teeth, in a sen- 
tence of which the words close and jesuitical alone reached 
Laura's ear. A long and surly silence foUowed, Lady Fel- 
ham's pride and anger stmggling with her desire to leam the 
foundation and extent of the disapprobation which she sus- 
pected that her conduct excited. The latter, at last, partly 
prevailed; though Lady Felham still disdained direct con- 
«iltation. 

Fray, Miss MontreviUe, said she, if Colonel Hargrave's visits 
were to youy what mighty objections might your sanctity find 
to them ? 

Lanra had long ago observed that a slight exertion of her 
spirit was the best ywicíttíto her aunt's iU-himiour ; and there- 
fore, addressing her with calm austerity, she said, any young 
woman, madam, who values her reputation, might object to 
Colonel Hargrave's visits, merely on the score of pradence. 
3ut even my superlative hmnilify does not yeconcile me to 
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company which I despise ; and my saiictity, $» yoTir ladysbip 
Í8 pleased to call it^ rather Bbrinks irom tne vioiator of lawf 
dÍYÍne and human. 

Lady Pelham withdrew her eyes to escape a glance whicb 
they could never stand; but, bridling, she said, weU Miss 
MontreviUe, I am neither young nor sanctimonious, therefore 
your objections cannot apply to Colonel Hargrave's visits to 
me; and I am determined, continued she, speaking as if 
strength of voice denot-ed strength of resolution, I am deter- 
mined, that I wiU not throw away the society of an agreeable 
man, to gratify the whims of a parcel of narrow-minded 
bigots. 

To this attack Laura answered only by a smile. She smiled 
to see herself classed with the De Courcys ; for she had no 
doubt that they were the bigots to whom Lady Pelham ire- 
ferred. She smiled, too, to observe that the boasted íreedpm 
of meaner minds is but a poor attempt to hide from them- 
lelves the restraint^ imposed by the opinions of the wise and 
good. 

The carriage stopped, and Laura took sanctuary in her own 
apartment ; but at supper she met her aunt with smiles of un- 
anected complacency, and, according to the pían which she 
invariably pursued, appeáred to have forgotten Lady Pelham's 
1A of spleen ; by that means enabling her aunt to recover from. 
it with as little expense to her pride as possible. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Ladt Pelham was not disappointed in her expectation of see- 
ing Colonel Hargrave on the foUowing day . He called at Wal- 
boume while her ladyship was stiU at her toilet; and was 
shown into the drawing-room, where Laura had already taken 
her statiop. She rose to receive him, with an air which 
showed that his visit gave her neither surprise nor pleasure ; 
and, motioniug him to a distant seat, quietly resumed her oc- 
cupation. Hargrave was a little disconcerted. He expected 
tl^at Laura would shun him, with marks of ^trong resentment, 
or perhaps with the agitation of oflfended love ; and he was 
preparedíbr nothingbut to entreat the audience which she now 
seemed inclined to oflPer him. 

Lovers are so accustomed to accuse ladies of cruelty, and 
to find ladies takepleasure in being so accused, thatunlooked- 
for kindness discomposes them; and a favour unhoped is 
generaUy a favour undesired. The consciousness of iU desejt, 
Sie frozen serenity of Laura's manner, deprived Haïyrave of 
courage to use the opportunity which she seemed vorantarily 
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to throw in bis way. He hesitated^ he faltered; while, all 
ttíktike her fprmer self^ Laura appeared determined that he 
dhotild make love, forshe would notaid his dilemma evenby a 
comment on the weather. AU the timidity which formerly 
marked her demeanour, was now transferred to his; and, ar- 
ranging her work with stoical composure, she raised her head 
to listen, as Hargrave, approaching her, stammered out an in- 
coherent sentence, expressive of his unalterable love, and his 
fears that he had oifended almost beyond forgiveness. 

Laura suífered him to conclude without interruption ; then 
answered, in a voice mild but detennined, I had some hopes, sir, 
from your knowledge of my character and sentiments, that, 
after what has passed, you could have entertained no doubts 
on this subject. Yet, lest even a shadow of suspense should 
rest on your mind, I have remained here this moming on pur- 
pose to end it. I sincerely grieve to hear that you stiU retain 
the partiality you have beenpleased to express, since itis now 
beyond my power to make even the least retum. 

The utmost bittemess of reproach would not have strack so 
chilly on the heart of Hargrave as these words, and the man- 
ner in which they were uttered. From the principles of Laura 
he had indeed dreaded much ; but he had feared nothing from 
her indifierence. He had feared that duty roight obtain a par- 
tial victory; but he had never doubted that inclination would 
survive the stmggle. With a mixture of doubt, surprise, and 
anguish, he continued to gaze upon her afler she was silent ; 
then, starting, he exclaimed — I wiU not believe it ; it is im- 
possible. Oh, Laura, choose some other way to stab, for I 
cannot bear this ! 

It pains me, said Laura, in a voice of undissembled concem, 
to add disappointment to the pangs which you cannot but 
feel ; yet it were most blameable now to cherish in you the 
faintest expectation. 

Stop, cried Hargrave, veheméntly, if you would not have 
me utterly undone. I have never known peace or innocence 
but in the hope, however distant. Nay, do not look as if it 
were impossible. When you thought me a libertine, a sedu- 
cer — all that you can now think me, you suífered me to hope. 
Let me but begin my trial now, and all woman-kind shall not 
lure me from you. 

Ah, said Laura, when I dreamt of the success bf that trial, 
a strange infatuation hung over me. Now it has passed away 
for ever. Sincerely do I wish and pray for your repentance ; 
but I can no longer offer to reward it. My desire for your re- 
formation will henceforth be as disinterested as sincere. 

Ha]f-distracted with the cutting calmness of her manner, so 
changed since the time when every feature spoke the straggles 
€ithe heart^ when the mind's wholestrength seemed coUected 
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to resist its tendemess^ Hargrave again vehemently refiisecl tó 
beUeve in her indiflference. 'Tis but a few short months, he 
cried, grasping her hand with a violeuce which made her tum 
p^e ; 'tis but a few short months since you loved me with 
your whole soul, since you said that your peace depended 
upon my retum to virtue. And dare you answer it to your- 
self to cast away the influence, the only influence which caa 
secure me ? 

If I have any influence with you, retumed Laura, with a 
look and attitude of eamest entreaty, let it but this once pre- 
vail, and then be laid aside for ever. Let me persuade you to 
the review of your conduct; to the consideration of your 
prospects as an accountable being, of the vengcance which 
awaits the impenitent, of the escape oifered in the gospel. As 
you value your happiness, let me thus far prevail. Or if it 
wiU move you more, continued she, the tears gushing from 
her eyes, I wiU beseech you to grant this, my only request, in 
memory of a love which moumed your unworthmess almost 
unto death. 

The sight of her emotion revived Hargrave's hopes ; and 
casting himself at her feet, he passionately declared, while she 
shuddered at the impious sentiment, that he asked no heaven 
but her love, and cared not what were hisfate if she were lost. 

Ah, sir, said she, with pious solemnity, believe me, the time 
is not distant when the disappointment of this passion will 
seem to you a sorrow light as the bafiled sports of childhood. 
Believe the testimony of one who but lately drew near to the 
gates of the grave. On a death-ded, guilt ajjpears the only 
real misery ; and lesser evils are lost amidst its horrors like 
shadows in the midnight gloom. 

The ideas which Laura was labouring to introduce into the 
mind of Hargrave were such as he had of late too successfully 
endeavoured to exclude. They had intruded like importunate 
creditors; till, oft reíused admittance, they had ceased to re- 
tum. The same arts which he had used to disguise from him- 
self the extent of his criminality, he now naturally employed 
to extenuate it in the sight of Laura. He assured her that he 
was less guilty than she supposed ; that she could form no 
idea of the force of the temptation which had overcome him'; 
that Lady Bellamer was less the victim of his passions than 
of her own ; he vehemently protested that he despised and ab- 
horred the wanton who had undone him ; and that even in the 
midst of a folly for which he now execrated himself, his affec- 
tions had never wandered from their first object. While he 
spoke, Laura, in confusion, cast down her eyes, and offended 
modesty suffiised her face and neck with crimson. She could, 
indeed, form no idea of a heart which, attached to one woman 
could find luiy temptation in the allarementn of another. But 
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ance^ For Bhame, sir ! said she. If any thing could degrade 
yon in my eyea, it were this mean attempt to screen yourself 
hehind the partaer of yonr wickedness. Does it lessen yonr 
gnilt that it had not even the poor excnse of passion ; or think 
yon that, even in the hours of a weakness for which you have 
given me such just reason to despise myself, I should liave 
prized the affections of a heart so depraved ? You say yon 
detest your crime ; I fear you only detest its punishment ; for, 
were you really repentant, my opinion, the opinion of the 
whole world, would seem to you a trifle unworthy of regard, 
and the utníost bittemess of censure be but an echo to your 
own self-upbraidings. 

Hargrave had no inclination to discuss the nature of repent- 
ance. His sole desire was to wrest from Laura some token, 
however slight, of retuming tendemess. For this purpose he 
employed all the eloquence which he had often found success- 
ful in similar attempts. But no two things can he more dif- 
ferent in^ their effects, than the language of passion poured 
into the sympathising bosom of mutual love, or addressed to 
the duU ear of indifference. The expressions which Laura 
once thought capable of warming the coldest heart seemed 
now the mere ravings of insanity : the lamentations which 
she once thought might have softened rocks, now appeared 
the weak complainings of a child for his lost toy. With a 
mixture of pity and disgust she listened and replied ; till the 
entrance of Lady Felham put a period to the dialogue, and 
Laura Immediately quitted the room. 

Lady Pelham easily perceived that the conversation had been 
particular ; and Hargrave did not long leave her in doubt as 
to the subject. He acquainted her with his pretensions to 
Laura, and begged her sanction to his addresses ; assuring her 
that his intercourse with Lady Bellamer was entirely broken 
off, and that his marriage would secure his permanent refor- 
mation. He complimented Lady Pelham upon her liberality 
of sentiment and knowledge of the world ; from both of whicn 
he had hopes, he said, that she would not consider one error 
as sufficient to blasthis character. Lady Pelham made a little 
decent hesitation on the score of Lady Bellamer's prior ciaims, 
but was assured that no engagement had ever subsisted there. 
She hoped Lord Lincourt would not be averse. She was told 
that Lord Lincourt anxiously desired to see his nephew settled. 
She hoped Colonel Hargrave was resolved that his married life 
should be irreproachable. Laura had a great deal of sensibi- 
lity, it would break her heart to be neglected ; and Lady Pel- 
ham was sure, that, in that case, the thought of having con- 
sented to the dear child's misery wouldbe more than she could 
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Bupport. Her ladyship was vanquished by aa a9«iiraiice> titat 
for Laura to be neglected by her happy haiband was attwly 
impossible. 

Laura's inclinationsy then, must be consulted ; every thing 
depended upon her concurrence, for the sweet girl had really 
80 wound herself round Lady Pelham's heart, that positively 
her ladyship could not bear to give her a moment's uneasinessi» 
or to press ner upon a subject to which she was at all averse. 
And, fltrange as it mav seem, Lady Felham at thatmoment be- 
lieved herself incapable of distressing the person whom, in 
fact, she tormented with ceaseless ingenuity. Hargrave an'- 
swered, by confessinghis fears that he wa|i for the presentleas 
in favour than he had once been ; but he disclosed Laura'a 
f ormer confessions of partiality, and insinuated his conviction 
that he was smothcred rather than extinguished. 

Lady Felham could now accoimt for Laura's long illness 
and low spirits ; and she listeued with eager curiosity to the 
Bolution of the enigma, which had so long perplexed her. She 
considered whether she should relate to the lover the sorrows he 
had cau sed. She judged (for Lady Felham oftenjudffed properly ) 
that it would be indelicate thus tp proclaim to him the extent 
of his power ; but, with the usuai inconsistency between her 

1'udgment and her practice, in half an hour she had informed 
dm of all that she had observed, and hinted all that she sus- 
pected. Hargrave listened, was convinced, and avowed hia 
conviction, that Lady Felham's influence was alone necessary 
to secure his success. Her ladyship said, that she should feel 
some delicacy in using any strong influence with her niece, as 
the amiable orphan had no friend but herself, had owed some- 
what to her kindness, and might be biassed by gratitude 
against her own inclination. The fortune which she intended 
bequeathing to Laura might by some be thought to confer a 
right to advise ; but for her part, she thought her little all was 
no more than due to the person whose tender assiduities filled 
the blank which had been left in her ladyship's matemal heart 
by the ingratitude and disobedience of her child. This senti- 
ment was pronounced in a tone so pathetic, and in language 
flo harmonious, that though it did not for a moment impose 
upon her hearer, it deceived Lady Felham herself ; and she 
sned tears which she actually imagined to be forced from her 
by the mingled emotions of gratitude and of disappointed 
tendemess. 

Lady Felham had now entered on a subject inexhaustible ; 
her own feelings, her own misfortunes, her own dear self. 
Hargrave, who in his hours of tolerable composure waa the 
most polite of men, listened, or appeared to usten, with un- 
conquerable patience, tiU he fortunately recollected an ajH 
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^intment whieh his interest in her ladyship's cónversation 
had before banished from his mird ; when he took his leave, 
bearing with him a very gracious invitation to repeat his visit. 

With him departed Lady Pelham's fit of sentimentality ; and 
in five minutes she had dried her eyes^ composed the paragrajph 
which was to announce the marriage of Lord Lincourt (for 
iBhe kiUed off the old peer without ceremony) to the lovely 
heiress of the amiable Lady Pelham ; taken possession of her 
Biece's barouche and four, and heard herself announced as the 
benefactress of this new wonder of.the world of fashion. She 
would cut off her rebellious daughter with a shilling ; give 
her up to the beggary and obscurity which she had chosen, 
and leave her whole fortune to Lady Lincourt ; for so, in the 
íullness of her content, she called Laura. After somë time 
enjoying her niece's prospects, or, to speak morë justly, her 
own, she began to thmk of discovering how near they might 
be to their accomplishment ; and, for this purpose, she sum- 
moned Laura to a conference. 

Lady Pelham loved nothing on earthbutherself ; yet vanity, 
gratified curiosity, and above all, the detection of a mere hu- 
man weakness reducing Laura somewhat more to her own 
level, awakened in her breast an emotion resembling affection, 
as, throwing her arms round her niece, she, in language half- 
sportive, half-tender, declared her knowledge of Laura's se- 
cret, and reproached her with having concealed it so well. 
Insidted, wronged, and forsaken by Hargrave, Laura had kept 
Mfl secret inviolabíe, for she had no right to disclose it ; but 
she scomed, by any evasion, to preserve her own. Glowing 
with shame and mortification, she stood silently shrinking 
from Lady Pelham's looks ; tiU, a little recovering herself, she 
said, I deserve to be thus humbled for my folly, in founding 
my regards, not on the worth of their object, but on my own 
imagination ; and more, if it be possible, do I deserve, for ex- 
posing my weakness to one who has been so ungenerous as 
to boast of it. But it is some compensation to my pride, 
contínued she, raising her eyes, that my disorder is cured be- 
yond the possibility of relapse. 

Lady Pelham smiled at Laura's security, which she did not 
consider as an infallible sign of safety. It was in vain that 
Laura proceeded solemnly to protest her indifference. Lady 
Pelham could allow for self-deceit in another's case, thouga 
she never suspected it in her own. Vain were Laura's com- 
ments upon Hargrave's character ; they were but the fond re- 
vilings of offended love. Laura did not deny her former pre- 
ference ; she even owned that it was the sudden intëlligence 
of Hargrave'a crimes which had reduced her to the brink of 
the gravê j therefore Lady Pelhaiu was convinced thát a littla 
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perseverance would fan the sniothered flame ; and persever-* 
ance, shé hoped, would not be wanting. 

Nevertheless, as her ladyship balanced her fondness for 
contradicting by her aversion to being contradicted, and, as 
Laura was too much in eamest to study the qualiíying tone, 
the conference concluded rather less amicably than it began ; 
though it ended by Lady Pelham's saying, not very consist- 
ently with her sentiments an hour before, that she would 
never cease to urge so advantageous a match, conceiving that 
she had a right to influence the choice of one whom she would 
make the heiress of forty thousand pounds. Laura was going 
to insist that all influence would be ineffectual, but her aimt 
quitted her without suffering her to reply. She would have 
fbllowed to represent the injastice of depriving Mrs. Herbert 
of her natural rights ; but she desisted on recoUecting that 
Lady Pelham's purposes were, like wedges, never fixed but by 
resistance. 

The time had been when Lady Pelham's fortune would have 
seemed to Hargrave as dust in the balance, joined with the 
possession of Laura. He had gamed, kad felt the want of 
money; and money was no longer indiíTerent to him. But 
Laura's dower was still light in his estimation, compared 
with its weight in that of Lambert, to whom he incidentally 
mentioned Lady Pelham's intention. That prudent person 
calculated that £40,000 would form a very handsome addi- 
tion to a fund upon which he intended to draw pretty freely. 
He had little doubt of Hargrave's success: he had never 
known any woman with whom such a lover could fail. He 
thought he could lead his friend to bargain for immediate pos- 
session of part of his bride's portion, and for the certainty of 
the rest in reyersion, before parting with his liberty. He al- 
lowed two, or perhaps even three months, for the duration of 
Laura's influence ; during which time he feared he would have 
little of her husband's company at the gaming-table ; but 
from thenceforth, he judged that the day would be his own ; 
and that he should soon possess himself of Hargrave's pro- 
perty, so far as it was alienable. He considered that, in the 
meantime, Laura would fumish attraction sufíicient to secure 

Hargrave's stay at , and.he tmsted to his own dexterity 

in improving that circumstance to the best advantage. He 
failed not, therefore, to encourage the lover's hopes, and be- 
stowed no small ridicule on the idea that a girl of nineteen 
should desert a favourite on account of a little gallantr}^ 

Cool cunning would engage with fearful odds against im- 
pmdence, if it could set bounds to the passions, as well as di- 
rect their course. But it is offcen deceived in estimating the 
force of feelings which it knows only by their effects. Lam- 
bert soou found that he had opened the passage to a torrent 
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wfiich bore all before it. The fovouríte stimulas fotind, its 
temponury substitute was almost disregarded ; and Hargrave, 
intoxícated with his passion, tasted sparíngly of the poisoned 
cup which his Inend designed for.him. Histime and thoughts 
were again devoted to Laura, and gamiag was only sought as 
a relief from the disappointment and vexation which generally 
attended his pursuit. The irrítation of his mind, however, 
made amends for the lessened number of opportunities íbr 
plundering him, by renderíng it easier to take advantage of 
those which remained. 

The insinuating manners and elegant person of Hargrave 
gained daily on the favour of Lady Pelham ; for the great as 
well as the little vulgar are the slaves of mere extemals. She 
permitted his visits at home, and his attendance abroad, expa- 
tiating frequently on the liberality of sentiment which she thua 
displayed. At first these encomiums on her own conduct 
were used only t^ disguise from herself and others her.consci- 
ousness of its impropríety ; but she repeated them tiU she ac- 
tually believed them just, and considered herself as extending 
a charítable hand to rescue an erring brother from the impla^ 
cable malignihr of the world. 

She was inaefatigable in her attempts to promote his suc- 
cess with Laura. She lost no opportimity of pressing the sub- 
ject. She obstinately refused to be convinced of the possibi- 
lity of overcoming a strong prepossession. Laura, in an evil 
hour for herself, thoughtlessly replied, that affection was 
founded on the belief of excellence, and must of course give 
way when the foundation was removed. This observation had 
just fallacy suflBcient for Lady Pelham's purpose. She took it 
for her text, and harangued upon it, with all the zeal and per- 
severance of disputation. She called it Laura*s theory ; and 
insisted, that, like other theorísts, she would shut her eyes 
against the plainest facts, nay, stifle the feelings of her own 
mind, rather than admit what would conti-overt her opinion. 
She cited all the instances which her memory could fumish of 
agrícultural, and chemical, and metaphysical theorísm ; and, 
with astonishing ingenuity, contríved tó draw a parallel be- 
tween each of them and Laura's case. It was in vain that 
Laura qualified, almost retracted, her unlucky observation. — 
Her adversary would not suffer her to desert her untenable 
ground. Delighted with her victorj'^, she retumed again and 
again to the attack, after the vanquished had appealed to her 
mercy ; and much more than " thrice she slew the slain." 

Sick of arguing about the possibility of hcr indifiTerence, 
Laura at length conficed herself to simple assertions of the 
fact. Lady Pelham at first merely refused her belief ; and, 
with provoking pity, rallied her niece upon her eelf-conceit ; 
bnt; finding, that she corroborated her words by a coiTespond-? 
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ing behaviour to Hargravey her ladvBhip's temper betrayed its 
accuBtomed infirmity» She peevishly reproached Laiira with 
taking a coquettish delight m giving pain ; insisted that her 
conduct was a tissue of cruelty and affectation; and up- 
braided her with dÍBÍngenaousness^ in pretending an indiffer- 
ence which she could not feel. 

And does your ladyship communicate this opinion to Colonel 
Hargrave ? said Laura» one day, fretted almost beyond her pa- 
tience by a remonstrance of two hours' continuance, 

To be sure I do, retumed Lady Pelham. In common hu- 
manitv I willnot allowhim to sufiermore from yourper\'erse- 
ness than I can avoid. 

Well, madam, said Laura, with a sigh and a shrug of impa- 
tient resignation, nothing remains but that I show a consÍB- 
tency, which, at least, is not common to affectation. 

Lady Pelham's repreBentations had their effect upon Har« 
grave. They brought balm to his wounded pride, and he easily 
Buffered them to counteract the effect of Laura's calm and 
nniform assurances of her indifference. While he listened to 
these, her apparent candour and Bimplicity, thé regret she 
expressBed at the necesBÍty of giving pain» brought temporary 
conviction to his mind ; and, with transports of altemate rage 
and grief, he now execrated her inconstancy, then his own 
unworthiness ; now abjured her, then the vices which had de- 
prived him of her affection. But the joint efforts of Lady 
Pelham and Lambert alwavs revived hopes sufficient to make 
him continue a pursuit^ which he had not indeed the fortitude 
to relinquish. 

HÍB love ^if we must give tliat name to a selfish desire, 
mingled at tunes with every ungentle feeling^) had never been 
60 ardent. The well-known principle of nature^ which adds 
charms to what is unattaiuable, lent new attraction to Laura's 
really improved loveliness. The smile which was reserved for 
others, seemed but the more enchanting ; the hand which he 
was forbidden to touch, seemed but the more soft and «nowy I 
the form wbich was kept sacred from his approach, bewitched 
him with more resistlesB graces. Hargrave had been little 
accufltomed to suppress any of his feelings, and he gave vent 
to this with an entire neglect of the visible uneasinésa which 
it occasioned to its object. He employed theprivate inter- 
views^ which Lady Pelham contrived to extort íor Moi, in tiie 
ntmost vehemence of complaint, protestation^ and ëntreaty,— 
I{e laboured to awaken the pity of Laura. He evói oonde- 
Bcended to appeal to her ambition ; and perseveredi in spite of 
unequivocal denials, till Laura, disgusted, positívely refosed 
ever agam to admit him without witnesses. 

His public áttentions wére^ if poBsibl^^ still moie dÍBtressí^ 
io her. Encoora^ed by Lady Pelhcuii; he^ notwithBtanding 
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the almost repnlsive coldness of Lanra's manner, became her 
cbnstant attendant. He pnreraed her wherever she went ; 
placed himself/in defiance of proprietv^ so as to monopolise 
her conversation ; and seemed to have íaid aside all his distiu- 
gnished politeness, while he neglected every other woman to 
devote his assiduities to her alone. He cïaimed the station 
lay her side, tiU Laura had the mortification to observe that 
others resigned it at his approach ; he snatched every oppor- 
tunity of whispering his aadlations in her ear; and, far ^m 
affBcting any concealment in his preference, seemed to claim 
the character of her acknowledged adorer. 

It is impossible to express the vexatión with which Lanra 
endnred this indelicate pre-eminence. Had Hargrave been 
the most irreproachable of mankind, she wonld have shmnk 
from such obtrusive marks of his partiality ; but her sense of 
propriety was no less wounded by the attendance of such a 
cempanion, than her modesty was shocked by her being thus 
dragged into the notice, and committed to the mercy of the 
piiblic. The exclusive attentions of the handsome Colonel 
Hargrave, the mirror of gallantry, the future Lord Lmcourt, 
were not, "however undesired, to be possessed unenvied. 
Those who unsuccessfiilly angled for ms notice, avenged 
themselves on her to whom they imputed their failure, by 
looks of scom, and by sarcastic remarks, which they some- 
times contrived shonld reach the ear of the innocent object of 
their malice. Laura, unspeakably averse to being the subject 
of even laudatory observation, could sometimes scarcely re- 
strain the tears of shame and mortification that were wrung 
from her by attacks which she could neither resent nor escape. 

In spite of the natural sweetness of her temper, she was 
was sometimes tempted to retort npon Colonel Hargrave the 
yexation which he caused to her ; and his officiousness almost 
cómpelled her to forsake the civility within the bounds of 
which she had determined to confine her coldness. He 
haunted her walks, stole npon her unannounced, detained her 
almost by force at these accidental meetings, or at those that 
he obtained by the favour of Lady Pelham. His whole con- 
duct conspired to make him an object of real dread to Laura, 
though her watchful self-command and habitual benevolence 
preserved him from her aversion. 

Sometimes she could not help wondering at the obstinacy 
of her persecntor. 

Sureiy said she to him, after all I have said, after the man- 
ner in which I have said it, you cannot expect any fruit from 
all these rhapsodies ; youmust merely think your honour bound 
to keep them up, at whatever hazard to the creditof your un- 
derstanding. 

Lanra had never herself submitted to be driyeninto a course 
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of actÍQns contrary to reason andit never occuTed to herthat 
hér lover had no reason for his conduct, except that he waa 
uot sufficiently master of himself to desist from hispursuit. 

From the importunities of Hargrave, however, Laura could 
Bometimes escape. Though they were frequent, they were of 
necessity intermitting. He could not always be at AV alboume ; 
he could not intrude into her apartment. She vieited some- 
times where he was not admitted, or she could decline the in- 
vitation which she knew extended to him. But her persecu- 
tion by Lady Pelham had no intermission ; from them she had 
no retreat. Her chamber was no sanctuary from so familiar 
a friend ; and the presence of strangers only served to exércise 
her ladyship in that ingenious species of conversatJon which 
addresses to the sense of one of the company what it convey» 
to the ear of the rest. 

For some time she eraployed all her forces in combating* 
Laura's supposed affectation; and when, not v/ithout extrerae 
difficulty, she was convinced that she strove against a phan- 
tom of her own creation, she next employed her efforts.to al- 
t'er her niece's determination. She tried to rouse her am- 
bition ; and again and again expatiated on all the real and on 
all the imaginary advantages of wealth and title. Tlie theme 
in her ladyship's hand seemed inexhaustible, though Laura re- 
peatedly aeclared that no earthly thing could be less inher es- 
teem than distinctions which she must share with such a per- 
son as Hargrave. E very day, and all day, the subject was 
canvassed, and the oft-coníuted argument vaniped up anew, 
tiU Laura was thoroughly WQary of the very names of rank, 
and influence, and coronets, and coaches. 

Next, her ladyship was eloquent upon Laura's implacability. 
Those who were so very unforgiving, she supposed, were con- 
'scious that they had no need to be forgiven. Such people 
might pretend to be Christians, but in her opinion such preten- 
sions were mere hypocrisy. 

Laura stood amazed at the strength of self-deccption wliich 
could produce this sentiment from lips which had pronounced 
inextinguishable resentment against an only child. Recovering 
herself, she calmly made the obvious reply, that she enter- 
tained no enmity against Hargrave ; that, on the contrary, she 
Bincerely wished him every blessing, and the best of all bless- 
ings, a renewed mind ; but that the Christian precept was 
never raeant to make the vicious and the impure the denizena 
of our bosoms. 

It might be thought that such a reply was quite sufficient ; 
but Lady Pelhafti possessed one great qualification for a dis-" 
putant, she defied conviction. She could shift, and tum, and 
bewilder, tiU she foupd herself precisely at the point ftx)m 
whence »he set out. 
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She had a practice y too, of all others the most galling to an 
in^enious and independent spirit — she would invent a set of 
opinions and sentiments^ and then argue upon them as if they 
were real. It was in vain for Laura to disclaim them. Lady 
Pelham could prove incontrovertibly that they were Laura's 
sentiments; or, which was the same thing, proceeded as if 
she had proved it. She insisted that Laura acted on a prin- 
eiple of revenge against Hargrave, for the slight his incon- 
stancy had got upon her ; and argued most convincingly on 
the foUy and wickedness of a revengeful spirit. Laura in 
vain protested her innocence. Lady Pelham was certain of 
the fact ; and she dilated on the guilt of such a sentiment, 
and extenuated the temporary secession of Hargrave, tiU a 
bystander must have concluded that Laura was the delinquent, 
and he her harmless victim. Her lad^^ship declared, that she 
did not wonder at her niece's obduracy. She had never, in 
her life, known a person of cool temper who was capable of 
forgriving. She had reason, for her own part, to be thankful 
that, if she had the failings of a warm temper, she had its 
advantage too. She had never, except in one instance, known 
what it was to feel permanent displeasure. 

On this topic Lady Pelham had the more room for her elo- 
quence, because it admitted of no reply ; and, perhaps, for 
this reason it was the sooner exhausted ; for it had not been 
discussed above half-a-dozen times, before she forsook it in 
order to assert her claims to influence her niece's decision. 
And here her ladyship was suddenly convinced of the inde- 
feasible rights of relationship. She stood in the place of 
Laura's parents, and in their title might claim authority. But 
finding Laura firmly of opinion that parental authority ex- 
tended no further than a negative voice, Lady Pelham laid 
aside the imperative tone to take up that of entreaty. She" 
would not advance the claim which her tried friendship might 
give her to advise; she would only beseech, conjure. She 
hoped her importunities would be forgiven, as they could pro- 
ceed only from the tenderest regard to her dear girPs welfare. 
Laura was her only hope ; the sole being on earth to whom 
her widowed heart chmg with partial affection — and to see 
her thus throw away her happiness was more than her lady- 
ship could bear. 

Closely as Laura had studied her aunt's character, and well 
as it was known to her, she was sometimes overpowered by 
these expressions of love and sorrow, and wept as she was 
compelled to repeat that her happiness and her duty must 
alike be sacrificed ere she could yield to the wishes of her 
friend. But as she never, even in these moments of softness, 
betrayed the smallest symptom of compliance, Lady Pelham 
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bad not pi^tience to adhereto the only methodof attac^ whicfa 
possesfiíéa á chance of success. 

Of irfl 'the arts of teasíog this was, indeed, the most dis- 
tressing' to a person of Laura's sensibility, and she felt not a 
little relieved when, exasperated by the failure of all he» 
effbrts, Lady Pelham burst into vehement upbraidings of her 
niece's hardneSs of heart. She could not have conceived, she 
«aid, such obdnracy in one so young; in woman too, a 
Creáture who should be all made up of softness. Laura might 
í)ique herífelf upon her stoicism, but a Zeno in petticoats was, 
in her opinion, a monster. For her part, she never could 
resist entreaty in her life. 

Then, I beseech you, madam, said Laura, after having 
patiently submitted to be baited thus for three full hours, do 
not máke mine an exception ; but for pity's sake be prevailed 
itpon to drop this snbject. I assure you it can have no effect 
bnt to distress me. 

You may be determined, Miss MontreviUe, that all my 
endeavonnsf shall be iri vain, but I shall certainly never be so 
far wanting'tb my duiy as to neglect pressing upon you a 
]!na.tch so much for your honour and advantage. 

'Is it possible, cried Laura, Ipsing patience at this prospect 
of the contihuation of her persecutions, that your ladyship 
cán think it for my advantage to marry a man I despise ; for 
my honour to share the infamy of an adulterer ? 

Upon my word, Miss Montreville, retumed Lady Pelham, 
reddeúing with anger, I am constrained to admire the delicacy 
óf your language ; so very suitable to the lips of so very 
delicate a lady . 

A smile, not whoUy free from sarcasm, played on Laura's 
lips. If delicacy, said she, be henceforth to find so strenuous 
a fluppórter in your ladyship, I shall hope to be exempted in 
ftiture from all remonstrance on the subject of this evenÍDg's 
altercation. 

If Laura really entertained the hope she mentioned, she was 
miserably disappointed ; for Lady Pelham remitted not a jot 
of her torméntmgs. Her remonstrances were administered in 
every possible form, upon every possible occasion. They 
seasoned every tete-a-tete, were insinuated into every con- 
versation. Laura's attempts to avoid the subject were alto- 
gether vain. The discourse might begin with the conquesta 
of Gengis Khan, but it always ended with the advantage of 
marrying Colonel Hargrave. 

Teased and persecuted, disturbed in every useful occupa- 
tion, and every domestic enjoyment, Laura often considered of 
the possibility of delivering herself from her indefatigable 
tormentorïi, by quitting the protectionof her aunt, and taking 
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Tefage with Mrs. Donglas. But this plan jshe had imfortn- 
nately deprived herself of the means of executing. 
.. Laura knew that her cousins, the Herberts, were poor. She 
knew that Mrs. Herbert was in a situation which needs com- 
forts that poverty cannot command, and it was vain to expect 
these comiortsfrom thematemal compassion of Lady Felham. 

She therelore determined to su^pl^^ them, as far as possible, 
from her own little fíind; and íearing that a gift írom her 
might revolt the high spirit of Herbert, she enclosed almóst 
all her half-year's annuity in a blaiúc cover, and conveyed it 
to her cousin. What she retained was a sum far too small to 
defray the expense of a joumey to Scotland; and several 
months were to elapse before she could recruit her íund. TiU 
then she hád no resource but patience ; and she endeavoured 
to console herself with a hope that in time the perseverance of 
her adversaries would fail. 

Often did she, with a sigh tum her eyes to Norwood — Nor- 
wood, the seat of all the peaceful domestic virtues ; where the 
voice of contention was unheard, where courtly politeness, 
though duly honoured, held the second place to the courtesy 
of the heart. But Mrs. De Courcy had never hinted a wish 
that Laura should be a permanent inmate of her family ; and, 
even if she had, there would have been a glaring impropriety 
in forsaking Lady Pelham*s house for one in its immediate 
neighbourhood. De Courcy, too, she thought, was not the 
kind íriend he was wont to be. She had of late seen him sel- 
dom, which was probably caused by the marked coolness of 
Lady Pelham*s receptiou; but it had happened, unfortu- 
nately, that he had -twice surprised her in tne midst of Har- 
grave's extravagancies, wheu she almost feared to speak to 
him, lest she should awaken the furious jealousy to which her 
tonnentor was subject; and she dreaded that her father's 
friend (for so she loved to call him) suspected her of encourag- 
ing the addresses of such a lover. During these visits he had 
looked, she thought, displeased ; and had early taken leave. 
Was it kind to judge her unheard ? Perhaps, if an opportu- 
nity had been given her, she might have assumed courage to 
exculpate herself ; but, without even calling to ask her com- 
nïands, De Courcy was gone with Mr. Bolingbroke to London, 
to make arrangements for Harriet*s marriage. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Though Laura could not escape the attacks of Lady Pelham, 
fhe sometimes found means to elude those of Hargrave. Sh^ 
M 5 
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watched his approach ; and whenever he appeared, intrenched 
herself in her own apartraent. She confined herselfalmosten- 
lirely to the hou^c, and excused herself from every Aisitwhere 
hhe thought he niight be of the party. He besieged her with 
letters; she sent them back unopened. Lady Pelham com- 
raauded her to be present during his visits ; she respectfuUy, 
but peremptorily, refused to compty. 

She had thus remained a sort of prisoner for some weeks, 
when her aunt one morning entered her room with an aspect 
which Laura could not well decipher. 

Well, Miss ^lontreville, said she, you have at last accom- 
plished your purpose ; your capricious tyranny has prevailed 
at last ; Colonel Hargrave leaves tms moming. 

Dear madam, cried Laura starting up overjoyed, what a 
deliverance ! 

Oh, to be sure, mighty cause youhave to congratulate your- 
«elf upon a deliverance from a man who might aspire to the 
lirst woman in Englaud ! But you will never have it in your 
power to throw away such another offer. You need hardly 
expect to awaken sach another paí?sion. 

I hope, with all my heart, I shall not ; but are you certain 
he wiU go ? 

Oh, very certain. He has written to tell rae so. 

I trust he will keep his word, said Laura ; and when I am 
sure he is gone, I wiU beg of your ladyship to excuse me for 
a few hours, while I walk to Norwood. I have been so 
ehackled of late ; but the first use I make of my liberty shall 
be to visit my friends.^ 

I am afraid, my dear, retumed Lady Pelham, with more 
gentleness than she was accustomed to use in contradiction, 
vou wiU ecarcely find time to visit Mrs. De Courcy. I have 
long promised to pass some time with my friend Mrs. Bathurst ; 
and I purpose setting off to-morrow. I shculd die of emmi 
here, now I have lost the society which has of latc given me 
so much pleasure. 

Mrs. Bathurst, madam ? she who was formerly — 

Poh, poh, chiíd, interrupted Mrs. Pelham, don't stir up the 
embcrs of clccayed slander. WiU you never forget the Jittie 
mistakcs of j'our fellow-creatures ? Mrs. Bathurst makes one 
of the best wives in the world ; and to a man with whom 
ererybo':ly would not live so welL 

J^^ractice had made Laura pretty expert in interpreting her 
o'int's language, and she understood more in the present in- 
Ktance than it was meant she should comprehend. She had 
heard of Jlrs. Bathurst's fame, and, knowing that it was not 
quite spotless, was rather averse to accompany Lady Pelham ; 
but she never, without mature deliberation, refused compli- 
ance with her aunt's wishes, and she resolved to consider the 
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matier withont annotincing opposition. Besidee, flhe was de- 
termined to carry her point of eeeing Mrs. De Courcy, and 
thereíbre did not wish to introduce any other subject of alter- 
cation. Though I should accompany you to-morrow, madam^ 
said fihe, 1 shall have time sufficient for my walk to Norwood. 
The preparations for my joumey cannot occupy an hour ; and, 
if I go to Norwood now, added she, tying on her bonnet, I 
can retum early. Good moraing, madam ; to-day I may walk 
in peace. 

Laura felt as if a mountain had been lifted from her breast 
as she bounded across the lawn, and thought that Colonel 
Hargrave was, by this time, miles distant f irom Walbourae ; 
but as she pursued her way, she began to wonder that Lady 
Pelham seemed so little moved by his departure. It was 
strange that she who had remonstrated so warmly, so unceas- 
ingly, against Laura's behaviour to him, did not more vehe- 
mentíy upbraid her with its consequences. Lady Pelham's 
forbearance was not in character — Laura did not know how 
to explain it. I have taken her by surprise, thought she, with 
my excursion to Norwood, bnt she will discuss it at large in 
the evening ; and probably in many an evening — I shall never 
hear the last of it. 

It was needless, however, to anticipate evil, and Laura 
turaed her thoughts to the explanation which she was bent 
upon making to her friends. The more she reflected, the more 
flhe was persuaded that De Courcy suspected her of encoura- 
ging the addresses of Hargrave ; addresses now provokingly 
notorious to all the neighbourhood. He had most probably 
communicated the same opinion to his mother; and Laura 
wished much to exculpate herself, if she could do so without 
appearing officiously communicative. If she could meet Mr. 
De Courcy alone, if he should lead to the subject, or if it should 
accidentally occur, she thought she niight be able to speak 
freely to him ; more freely than even to Mi*s. De Courcy. It 
is strange, too, thought she, that I should feel so little restraint 
with a person of the other sex ; less than ever I did with one 
ofroyown. Butmy father's friend ought not to be classed 
with other raen. 

Her eyes yet swam in tears of grateful recoUection, when 
she raised them to a horseman who was meeting her. It was 
Montague De Courcy; and, as he leisurely advanced, Laura's 
heart beat with a hope that he would, as he had often done 
before, dismount to accompany her walk. But Montague, 
though evidently in no haste to reach his place of destination, 
etopped only to make a slight inquiry after her health, and 
then passed on. Laura's bosom swelled with giief, unmixed 
with resentment. He thinks, said she, that I invite the atten- 
tions of a libertine; and is it surprising that he «hould with- 
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draw hís friendfihip írom me ? But he will soon know hi8 
wror. jJLnd again she more cheerfiilly puraued her way- 

Her cóurage failed her a little ae she entered Norwood. 
What if Mrs. De Courcy too should receive me coldly ? thought 
she. Can I notice it to her ? Can I beg of her to listen to my 
Jastification ? These thoughts gave Laura an air of timidity 
and embarrassment as she entered the room where Mrs. DÍb 
Courcy was sitting alone. Her fears were groundless. Mrs. 
De Courcy reeeived her with kindness, gently reproaching her 
for her long absence. Laura assured her that it was whoUy 
involuntary, but of late, said she, hesitating, I have been vëry 
little from home. 

Mrs. De Courcy gave afaint, melancholy smile ; but did not 
inqiiire what had confined her young friend. Harriet has just 
left me, said she, to pay some visits, and to secure the pre- 
sence of a companion lor a very important occasion. She 
meant also to solicit yours, if three weeks hence you are still 
to be capable of acting as a bridesmaid. 

Laura, smiling, was about to reply, that being in no danger 
of forfeiting that privilege, she would most joyfuUy attend 
Miss De Courcy ; but she met a glance of such marked, such 
moumíhl scrutmy, that she stopped ; and the next moment was 
covered with blushes. Ah ! thought she, Mrs. De Courcy in- 
deed believes all that I feared, and more than I feared — What 
can I say to her ? 

Her embarrassment confirmed Mrs. De Courcy's belief ; but, 
unwiUing further to distressLaura, she said, Harriet herself 
wiU talk over all these matters with you, and then your own 
peculiar manner will soften the refiisal into somewhat almost 
as pleasing as consent ; if, indeed, you are obliged to refuse. 

ïndeed, madam, said Laura, nothing can be farther from my 
thoughts than refusal ; I shall most willingly, most gladly at- 
tend Miss De Courcy ; but may I — will you allow me to — to 
ask why you should expect me to refiise ? 

And if I answer you, retumed Mrs. De Courcy, will you 
promise to be candid with me on a subject where ladies think 
that candour may be dispensed with ? 

I wiU promise to be candid with you on every subject, said 
Laura, rejoiced at this opportunity of entering on her justifi- 
cation. 

Then I wiU own to you, said Mrs. De Courcy, that circum- 
stances have conspired with public report to convince me that 
you are yourself about to need the good office which Harriet 
sólicits from you. Colonel Hargrave and you share between 
you the envy of our little world of fashion. 

And have you, madam — has Harriet — has Mr. De Courcy 
given credit to this vexatious report ! cried Laura, the tears of 
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mortification fiUing her eyes. Ah, how differently should I 
have judged' of yóu I 

My dearest girl, said Mrs. De Courcy, surprised but delight- 
edy I assure you that none of us would, uppn slight ^oúnds, 
believe any thing conceming you, that you would not wish ub 
to credit. But, in this instance, I thought my authority indis- 
putable ; Lady Pelham— 

Is it possible, críed Laura, that my aunt could propagate 
such a réport, when she knew the teasing, the persecution 
which I have endured ? 
' Lady Pelham did not directly assure me of its truth, an- 
swered Mrs. De Courcy, bút when I made inquiries, somewhat, 
I own, in the hope of being empowered to contradict the ru- 
mour, her answer was certainly calculated to make me believe 
that you were soon to be lost to us. 

Lost indeed! exclaimed Laura. But what could be my 
aunt's intention ? Surely she cannot expect stiU to prevail 
with me. My dear fríend, if you knew what I have suffered 
firom her importunities. But she has only my advantage in 
view, though, surely, she widely mistakes the means. 

Laura now frankly informed Mrs. De Courcy of the inquie- 
tude she had suffered froiíi the perseveríng remonstrauces of 
Lady Pelham, and the obtnisive assiduities of Hargrave. Mrs, 
De Courcy, though she sincerely pitied the comfortless situ- 
ation of Laura, listened with pleasure to the tale. 

And is all this confídential ? said she ; so confidential that 
I must not mention it even to Montague or Harríet? 

Oh, no, indeed, ma'am, críed Laura; I wish, above all 
things, that Mr. De Courcy should know it; tell him all, ma- 
dam ; and tell him, too, that I would rather be in my grave 
than marry Colonel Hargrave. 

Laura had scarcély spoken ere she blushed for the warmth 
with which she spoke, and Mrs. De Courcy's sraile made her 
blush again, and more deeply. But the plea which excused 
her to herself, she the next moment urged to her friend. 

Ah, madam, said she, if you had witnessed Mr. De Courcy's 
kindness to my father ; if you had known how my father loved 
him, you would not wonder that I am anxious for his good 
opinion. 

I do not wonder, my love, said Mrs. De Courcy, in a tone 
oif heartfelt affection. I should be much more surprised if 
such a mind as yours could undervalue the esteem of a man 
like Montague. But why did not my sweet Laura take refiige 
from her tormentors at Norwood, where no officious friends, 
no obtrusive lovers, would have disturbed her qiiiet ? 

Laura excused herself, by saying that she was sure her aunt 
would never have consented to her absence for more than a 
few hours ; but she promised, that now, when Lady Pelham's 
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particnlar reason for detaining her was removedy she wonld 
endeavour to obtain permission to spend some time at Nor- 
wood. 

I fear I mnst first pay a much less agreeable visit, continned 
Laura, for my aunt talks of carrying me to a house of a Mrs. 
Bathurst, of whom you probably have leamt. 

Mrs. De Courcy knew that Lady Pelham was on terms of 
intimacy with Mrs. Bathurst, yet she could not help feeling 
some surprise that she should choose to introduce her niece to 
such a chaperon. She did not, however, think it proper, by 
expressing heropinion, to heighten Laura's reluctance towards 
what she probably could not pi^event ; and therefore merely 
expressed a strong wish that Lady Pelham would permit 
Laura^o spend the time of her absence at Norwood. Laura, 
though she heartily wished the same, knew her aunt too welí 
to expect that a purpose which she had once announced she 
would relinquish merely because it interfered with the incli- 
nations of others. Still it was not impossible that it mightbe 
relinquished. A thousand things might happen to alter Lady 
Pelham's resolutions, though they were invincible by en- 
treaty. 

Laura lingered with Mrs. De Courcy for several hours, and 
when at last she was obliged to go, received, at parting,many 
a kind injunclion to reniember her promised visit. As she bent 
her steps homeward, she revolted in her mind every chance of 
escape from being the companion of her aunt*s joumey. She 
was the more averse to attend Lady Pelham, because she con- 
jectured that they would not return before Miss De Courcy's 
marriage, on which occasion LaurawasunwiUingtobe absent. 
But she was sensiblc that neitjier this, nor any other reason 
she could urge, would in the least affect Lady Pelham's mo- 
tions. Derham Green, the seat of Mrs. Bathurst, was above 
ninety miles from Walboume ; and it was notlikely thatLady 
Pelham would travel so íar with the intention of making a 
short visit. 

Laura had quitted the avenue of Norwood, and entered the 
lane which led to that of Walbourne, when the noise of sing- 
ing, for it could not be called music, made her look round ; 
and she perceived that she was overtaken by a figure in a 
dingy regimental coat, and a rasty hat, which, however, re- 
gained somewhat of its original shade by a contrast with the 
grey side-locks which blew up athwart it. This person was 
applying the whole force of his lungs to the utterance o? 
Hearts of Oak, in a voice, tlie masculine bass of which was at 
times oddly intermpted by the weak and treble tones of age, 
while, with a large crabstick, he beat time against the sides 
of a starveling ass upon which he was mounted. The other 
hand was charged with the double employment of guiding the 
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animal, and of balancing a large portmanteau^ which was 
placed across its shoulders. Laura, retaining tfae habits of her 
country, addressed the man with a few words of courtesy, to 
which he replied with the frankness and garrulity of an old 
Englishman ; and as they proceeded at much the same pace, 
they continued the conversation. It was, however, soon in- 
terrjipted. At the gate of a grass field, with which the ass 
seemedacquainted, the creature niade a íull stop. 

Go on, cried the man, striking it with his heel. It would 
not stir. The rider applied the crabstick more vigorously than 
before. It had no efïect; even an asscan despise the chastise- 
ment with which it is too familiar. The contention was ob- 
stinate; neither party seemed inclined to yield. At last for- 
tune decided in favour of the ass. The portmanteau slipped 
from its balance, and fell to the ground. The man looked 
dolefully at it. 

How the plague shall I get it up again ? said he. 

Don't dismount, said Laura, who now first observed that her 
companion had but one leg — I can lift it for you 

As she raised it, Laura, observed that it was directed to 

Mr. Jones, at Squire Bathurst's, Derham Green, shire. 

Though the name was too common to excite any suspicion, the 
address struck her as being to the same place which had so 
lately occupied her thoughts. 

Have you far to go ? said she to the man. 

No, ma'am, answered he, only to Job Wilson, the carrier's, 
with this portmanteau, for Golonel Hargrave*s gentleman. 
The colonel took Mr. Jones wiíh himself in the chaise, but he 
had only room for one or two of his boxes, so he left this with 
the groom, and the groom gave me a pot of porter to go with 
it. 

The whole affair was now clear. Lady Pelham, finding 
Laura unmanageable at home, was contriving that she should 
meet Colonel Hargrave at a place where, being among stran- 
gers, she would find it less possible to avoid him. Mrs. 
Bathurst, too, was probably a good convenient friend, who 
would countenance whatever measures were thoughtnecesaary. 
In the first burst of indignation at the discovery of her aunt's 
treachery, Laura thought of retracing her stcps to Norr^'ood, 
never moreto enter the presenceof her unworthy relation; but 
resentment cooling at the recoUection of the benefits which 
she owed to Lady Pelham, she determined on retuming to 
Walboume, to announce in person her reíusal to go with her 
aunt ; conceiving this to be the most respectful way of inti- 
mating her intention. 

As soon as she reached home, she retired to her chamber 
without seeing Lady Pelham ; and immediately dispatched 
the foUowing note to Mrs. De Courcy : 
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My dear madam, an accident happened whicb determines 
m&' against ^oiag to Derham Green. Will yoa ihink.'I pre* 
mune too 80on on your kind invitation, if I say that I shaUsee 
yon to-morrow at breakfast ? Or will not your benevolence 
rather acquire a new motive in the shelterless condition which 
awaits vour very affectionate L. M. ? 

She then proceededto make arrangementafor her departure^ 
reflectingy with tears, on the hard necessity wbich was about 
to'flet her at variance with the only living relation who had 
ever acknowledged her. She knew that Lady Felham would 
be enraged at the frustration of a scheme, to accomplish 
which she had stooped to such artifice ; and she feared that, 
however gentle might be the terms of her intended reftisal, 
her aunt would consider it an unpardonable rebellion. She 
was, however^ iirmly resolved against compliance, and all 
that remained was to use the least irritating mode of denial. 

They met at dinner. Lady Pelham in high good humour, 
Laura grave and thoughtM. Lady Pelham mentioned her 
joumey ; but, dreading to rouse her aunt's unwearied powerg 
of oliýurgation, Laura kept silence ; and her jnst displeasure- 
^rendering heraverse to Lady Pelham's company, she contrived 
to spend the cvening chiefly alone. 

As the supper hour approached, Laura began to tremble for 
the contest which awaited her. She felt herself more thaa 
half-inclined to withdraw from the storm, by departing witli- 
out waming ; leaving Lady Pelham to discover the reason of 
her fiight after she was beyond the reach of her fury . But she 
considered that such a proceeding must imply an irreconcila- 
ble breach with one to whom she owed great and substantial 
obligations ; and would carry an appearance of ingratitude 
which she could not bear to incur. Summoning her courage^ 
therefore she resolved to brave the tempest. Sbe determined, 
that whatever provocation she might endure, she would oflfer 
Qone but such as was unavoidable; though at the same time, 
she would maintain that spirít which she had always found 
the most efiectual check to her aunt's violence. 

The Bupper passed in quiet ; Laura unwilling to begin the 
attack— Lady Pelham glorying in her expected succes». Her 
ladyship had tacken her candle, and was about to retire, before 
Laura durst venture on the subject. 

Good night, my dear, said Lady Pelham. 

I fear, replied Laura, I may rather say farewell, since it 
will be so long ere I see you again. 

How do you mean ? inquired Lady Pelham. 

That I cannot accompany you to Mrs. Bathurst's, replied 
Láura, fetching, at the close of her 8^)eech, a breath longer 
than the speech itself. 
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Yon won't go ? exclaimed Lady Pelliain> in a voice of anfsry 
astonifihinent. 

Since it Í8 your wish that I ahould, retumed Laura, meekly, 
I am sorry that it is not in my power. 

And pray what puts it out of your power? cried Lady Pel- 
ham, Wrath working in her countenance. 

I cannot go where I am to meet Colonel Hargrave. 

For a moment Lady Pelham looked confounded; but pre- 
sently recovering utterance, she began — 

So ! this is your Norwood intelligence ; and your charming 
Mrs. De Courcy — ^your model of perfection — sets spies upoB 
the conduct of all the neighbourhood ! 

Laura reddened at this vulgar abrae of a person whom she 
revered so highly ; but she had set a guard upon her temperi 
and only answerfed, that it was not at Norwood she received 
her information. A fortunate, I should rather say a provi- 
dential accident, said she, disclosed to me the whole — the 
word stratagem was rising to her lips, bút she exchaaged i|; 
for one less oflRensive, 

And what if €olonel Hargrave is to be there ? said Lady 
Pelham, her choler rising as her confusion subsided. I sup- 
pose, forsooth, my pretty prudish miss cannot trust herself m 
the house with a man ! 

jTot with Colonel Hargrave, madam, said Laura, cooUy. 

Lady Pelham*s rage was now strong enough to burst the 
restraints of Laura's habitual ascendancy. But I say you shall 
go, miss, críed she, in a scream that mingled the fierceness of 
anger with the insolence of command. Yes, I say you shall 
go ; we shall see whether I am always tó truckle . to a baby'^ 
faced chit, a creature thatmight have diedin a workhousebut 
for my charity. 

Indeed, madam, said Laura, I do not forget — ^I never shall 
forget— what I owe to you.; nór that when I was shelterleas 
and unprotected, you received and cherished me. 

Then show that you remember it, and do what I desire, re- 
tumed Lady Pelham, softened, inspite of herself,by the.resist- 
less sweetness of Laura's look and manner. 

Do not, I beseech you, madam, said Laura, insist upon thifi 
proof of my gratitude. If you do, I can only thank you for 
your past kindness, and wish that it had been in my power to 
niake a better return. 

Do you dare to tell me that you wiU not go ? cried Lady 
Pelham, stamping till the room snook. 

I beg, madam, said Laura, entíeatingly, I beg of you not to 
command what I shall be compelled to refiise. 

Befiise at your peril ! shrieked Lady Pelham, in a voice scarce 
articulate with passion, andgrasping Laura^s arm in thé-con- 
yulsionof herrage. , ,. '. 
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Laiira had sometimes been the witness^ but seldom the ob- 
ject of her annt's transports ; and while Lady Pelham stood 
eyeing her with a countenance fierce as ten fQries, she, con- 
scious with what burning shame she would herself haveshrunk 
from making such an exhibition, sympathetically averted her 
eyes as if the virago had been sensible of the same feeling. I 
say refuse at your peril ! cried Lady Pelham. Why don't you 
speak? obstinate — 

Because^ answered Laura, with saint-like meekness, I can 
eay nothing but what wiU offend you — I cannot go to Mrs. 
Bathurst's. 

Angry opposition Lady Pelham might have retorted with 
some small remains of self-possession, but the serenity of 
Laura exasperatiug her beyond all bounds, she was so far 
transported as to strike her a violent blow. Without utter- 
ing a syllable, Laura took her candle and quitted the room ; 
while Lady Pelham, herself confounded at the outrage which 
she had committed, made no attempt to detain her. 

Laura retired to her chamber, ana sat quietly down to con- 
sider the state of her warfare, which she determined to con- 
clude by letter, without exposing her person to another as- 
sault; but in a few minutes she was stormed in her citadel, 
and the enemy entered, conscious of mistake, but with spirit 
unbroken. Lady Pelham had gone too far to retract, and was 
too much in the wrong to recant her error ; her passion, how- 
ever, had somewhat exhausted itself in the intemperate exer- 
cise which she had allowed it ; and though as unreasonable 
as ever, she was less outrageous. Advancing towards Laura 
with an air extended to express offended majesty (for studied 
dignity is generally the disguise chosen by conscious degrada- 
tion,) she began : Miss Montreville, do you, in defíance of my 
commands, adhere to your resolution of not visiting Mrs. 
Bathurst? 

Certainly, m'adam, replied Laura, provoked that Lady Pel- 
ham should expect to intimidate her by a blow ; I have seen 
no reason to relinquish it. 

There is a reason, however, retumed Lady Pelham, eleva- 
ting her chin, curling her upper lip, and giving Laura the side 
glance of disdain, though probabiy it is too light to weigh 
with such a determined lady, and that is, that you must either 

Í)repare to attend me to-morrow, or retum to that beggary 
rom which I took you, and never more enter my presence. 

Then, madam, said Laura, rising with her native mien of 
calm command, we must part; for I cannot go to Mrs. 
Bathurst's. 

Laura's cool resistance of a threat which was expected to 
be all powerfiil, discompNDsed Lady Pelham's heroics. Her eyes 
flashing fire, and her voice sharpening to a soream, Perverse, 
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ungrateful wretch ! she cried, get out of my sight — ^leave my 
house this instant. 

Certainly, if you desire it, madam, answered Laura, with 
unmoved self-possession ; but, jperhaps, if you please, I had 
better remain here tiU moming. I am afraid that it might 
give risé to unpleasant observations if it were known that I 
left your house at midnight. 

I care not who knows — I would have the world see what a 
viper I have fostered in my bosom. Begone, and never let me 
see your hypocritical face again. 

Then I hope, said Laura, your ladyship wiU allow a servant 
to accompany me to Norwood. At this hour it would be im- 
proper for me to go alone. 

Oh, to be sure, cried Lady Pelham, do go to your fríend and 
favourite, and make your complaint of all your harsh usage, 
and descant atlargeupon poor Lady Pelham's unlucky failings. 
No, no, I promise you, no servant of mine shallbe sent on any 
Buch errand. 

There is fine moonlight, said Laura, looking calmlyfromthe 
window, I dare say I shall be safe enough alone.. 

You shall not go to Norwood, cried Lady Pelham — Pll take 
care to keep you from that prying, censonous old hag. You 
two shan't be allowed to sit primming up your mouths, and 
spitting venom on all the neighbourhood. 

Weary of such low abuse, Laura took her bonnet, and was 
leaving the room. Lady Pelham placed herself between her 
and the door. Where are you going ? she demanded, in a voice 
in which rage was a little mingled with dread. 

To the only shelter that England affords me, retumed Laura ; 
to the only friends from whom death or distance does not 
sever me. i 

I shall spoil your dish of scandal for to-night, however, said 
Lady Pelham, liouncing out of the room ; and, slapping the 
door with a force that made the windows rattle, she locked it 
on the outside. Laura, making no attempt to obtain release, 
quietly sat down, expecting a renewal oí the charge. Soon, 
however, all the household seemed stiU, and Laura, having 
mingled with the prayer which commended herself to the care 
of Heaven, a supplication for pardon and amendment to her. 
aunt, retired to sound and refreshing rest. 

On quitting Laura, Lady Pelham went to bed, pride and 
anger in her breast fiercely struggling against a sense of blame. 
But the darkness, the silence, the loneliness of night, assuage 
the passions even of a termagant ; and, by degrees, she tumed 
from re-acting and excusing her conduct, to fretting at its pro- 
bable consequences. 

The courage of a virago is no more than the daríng of in- 
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tozication. Wait till the paroxymn be past, and tlie tímid 
hare Í8 hot more the slave of fear. Lady Pelham began to f^el, 
though she wouJd scarcely acknowkdge it to herself, how very 
absurdly her contest would figure in themouths of the gossips 
xound MTalboume. If her niece lefb her house in displeasure^ 
if a breach were known to subsist between them, was it not 
most likely that Laura would in her own defence relate the 
treatment to which she had been subjected ? At all eventSy 
if she went to Norwood before a reconciliation took place, she 
would certainly explaín her situation to Mrs. De Courcy ; and 
Lady Felham could not brave the contempt of the woman 
whom she disliked and abused. Anger has been compared to 
a short madness, and the resemblance holds in this respect, 
Hbat, in both cases, a little terror is of sovereign use iu restor- 
ing quiet. Lady Felham even feared the calm displeasure of 
Laura, and shrunk írom meeting the reproving eye of even thé 
dependent'girl whom she had peraecuted^ a^d reproached^ and 
iiisulted. 

. By degrees^ Laura's habitual ascendancy was completelyre- 
stored; perhaps with added strength for its momentaiy suspen- 
sion; for she had rather gained inrespectability bypatient en- 
durance, while Lady Pelham was somewhat humbled by a 
sense of misconduct. Besides, In the course of eight months* 
residence under her roof, Laura was become necessaiy to her 
aunt. Her prudence, her good temper, her various domestic 
talents, were ever at hand to supply the capital defects of 
Lady Pelham's character. 'Lady Pelham coúld not justly be 
said to love any mortal> but she felt the advantages of the me- 
thod and regularity which Laura had introduced into her 
family : Laura's beauty gratified her vanity ; Laura's sweet- 
ness boFe with her capriCe ; Laura's talents amused her soli- 
tude ; and she made as near an approach asnature would per- 
nút to loving Laura. What was of more consequence, Laura 
was popular in' the neighbourhood ; her stoiy would be no 
flooner told than believed ; and Lady Pelham's lively imagina- 
tion strongly represented to her the aggravation, commentaiy^ 
ánd sarcasm, with which such an anecdote would be circu- 
lated. 

But though these ideas fioated in Ladv Pelham's mind, let 
it not be thought that she once supposed them to be the mo- 
tives of her determination to seek a reconcilement. No. Lady 
Pelham had explained, and disguised, and adomed her failing^ 
till she had converted the natural shame of confession into a 
notion that a candid avowal atoned for any of her errors ; and 
no sooner did she begin to thiuk of making concessions to her 
mece, than the consciousness of blame was lost in inward ap- 
pUniae of her own fiandon2% and condescension. An observing 
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eyé> therefore, would have seenmore of conceitthan of hlimility 
Ín her air, when, early in the moming, she entered Laura's 
apartment. 

Laura was already dressed, and retamed her aunt's saluta- 
tion a little more coldly than she had ever formerly done, 
though with perfect good humour. Lady Pelham approached 
and took her hand ; Laura did not withdraw it. 

I fear, said Lady Pelham, you think Í behaved veiy absurdly 
last night. 
Laura looked down and said nothing. 
I am wiUing to own that I was to blame, continued her 
ladyship, but people of strong feelings, you know, my dear, 
cannot always conunand themselves. 
Laura was still silent. 

We must forget and forgive the failings of our friends, pro- 
ceeded her ladyship. 

Laura, who dreaded that these overtures of peace only 
covered a projected attack, still stood speechless. 

"WiU yoii not forgive me, Laura ? said Lady Pelham coax- 
ingly, her desire of párdOn increasing, as she began to doubt 
of obtaiuing it. , 

I do, madam, said Laura, clasping Lady Pelham's hand be- 
tween her own. I do from my heart forgive all, and, if you 
wiU permit me, I will forget all — all but that, when I wa6 an 
orphan, alone in the world, you sheltered and protected me. 

Thank you, my dear good girl, returaed Lady Pelham, seal- 
ing the reconciliation with a kiss. I knew you would think 
it a duty to excuse an error arising merely from my natural 
warmth, and the interest I take in you — A bad effect from a 
noble cause. It is a melancholy truth. that those who have 
the advantages of a feeling heart, must share in its weak- 
nesses too. 

Laura had so often listened to similar nonsense, that it had^ 
ceased to provoke a smile. 

Let us talk of this no more, said she ; let me rather try to 
persuade you not only to excuse, but sanction the obstinacy 
which offended you. 

Ah Laura, returaed Lady Pelham, smiling, I must not call 
you obstinate, but you are very firm. If I could but prevail 
on you to go with me only for a day or two, I should make 
my visit as short as you please; for, now it hás been all ar« 
ranged, I must go, and it would look so awkward to go 
without you. 

"If the length of your visit depends upon me, answered 
Laura, waving a subject on which she was determined not to 
foifeit her character for firmness, it shall be short indeed, for 
1 áháll long to offer aome reparation for aU my late perverse^ 
sess and cUsobediënce. 
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At anothei^ time Lady Pelham's temper would hare failed 
her at this steady opposition of her wiU ; but fear kept her in 
check. After a few very gentle expostulations, ahe gave up 
the point, and inquired whcther her niece still intended to 
spend the time of her absence at Norwood. Laura answered 
that she did ; and had promised to breakfast there that mom* 
ing. Upon this Lady Pelham overwhelmed her with such ca- 
resses and endearments, as she intended should obliterate the 
remenlbrance of her late injurious behaviour. She extoUed 
Laura's prudence, her sweet and íbrgiving disposition, her 
commendable reserve with strangers^ andhercaution in speak* 
ing of herself, or of her own aífairs. Uufortunately for the 
effect of the flattery, Laura recoUected ihat some of these 
qualities had at times been the subject of Lady Pelham*s se- 
vere reprehension. She had, besides, suflicient penetration to 
detect the motive of her ladyship's aitered lauguage ; and she 
strove to repress a feeling of contempt, while she replied to 
her aunt's thoughts as frankly as if they had been frankly spo- 
ken ; assuring that she should be far from publishing io stran* 
gers the casual vexations of her domestic life. Lady Pelham 
reddened, as her latent thoughts wcre thus seized and exposed 
naked to her view ; but fear again proved victorious, and she 
redoubled her blandishments. She had even recourse to a new 
expedient, and for Ihe first time made Laura an ofler of money. 
With infinite diCiculty did Laura suppress the indignation 
which swelled her breast. She had íorgiven abuse and in- 
sult, but it was beyond endarance that her aunt should sup- 
pose that her pardon aud silence might be bought. Restrain- 
mg her anger, however, she positively refused the money ; and 
biddÍDg Lady Pelham farewell, departed, amidst pressing in- 
junctions to remain at Norwood no longer than till her aunt 
retumed to Walboume ; her ladyship protesting that her own 
home would not be endurable for an hour without the com- 
pany of her dear Laura. 

Lady Pelham unvv illingly set out on a joumey of which the 
first intention had been totally defeated ; but she had no alter- 
native, since, besides having promised to visit Mrs. Bathúrst, 
she had made an appointment to meet Hargrave át the stage 
where she was to stop for the night, and it was now too late 
to give him waming of hia disappointment. Even Hargrave's 
politeness was no match for his vexation when he saw Lady 
Pelham,late inthe evening,alightfromher carriage, unaccom- 
panied by Laura. He listened with impatience to her lady- 
ship's apology and confíised explanations ; and more than half- 

resolved upon retuming to , to carry on his operations 

there. But he, too, had promised to Mrs. Bathurst, whom for 
particular reasons he wished not to disoblige. The travellers^ 
therefore, next day pursued their joumey to Derham Green, bc« 
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ÉTUiling the way bý joint contrivances to conquer the stubbom- 
ness of Laura. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Laura had proceeded but a short way towards Norwood when 
ehe was met by De Courcy, who, with a manner the most op- 
posite to his coldness on the preceding day, sprung forward to 
.meet her, his countenance radiant with pleasure. Laura, de- 
lighted with the change, playfiilly reproached him with his 
caprice. Montague coloured, but defended himself with spirit ; 
and a dialogue, more resembling flirtation than any in which 
Laura had ever engaged, occupied them till, as they loitered 
along the dark avenue of Norwood, a shade of the sentimental 
began to mingle with their conversation. 

De Courcy had that moming resolved^ firmly resolved, that 
while Laura was his guest at Norwood, he would avoid a de- 
claration of his sentiments. Convinced as he now was, that he 
had no longer any thing to fear from the perseverance of Har- 
grave, he was yet far from being confídent of his own success. 
On the contrary, he waspersuaded that he hadhitherto awak- 
ened in Laura no sentiment beyond fiiendship, and that she 
must become accustomed to him as a lover, before he could 
hope for any farther grace. He considered how embarrassing 
would be her situation in a house of which the master was a 
repulsed, perhaps a rejected, admirer; and he had determined 
uot to hazard embittering to her a residence from which she 
had at present no retreat. Yet the coníiding manner, the be- 
witching loveliness of Laura, the stiUness, shade, and solitude 
of their path, hadhalf-beguiled himof his pradence, when,for- 
tunately for his resolution, he saw Harriet advancing to meet 
her fríênd. Harriet's liveliness soon restored gaiety to the 
conversation; and the party proceeded less leisurely than be- 
fore to Norwood, where Laura was received with affectionate 
cordiality by Mrs. De Courcy. 

Never had the tiiííe appeared to Laura to fly so swiftly as 
now. Every hour was sacred to improvement, to elegance, 
or to benevolence. Laura had a mind capable of intense ap- 
plication ; and, therefore, could exalt relaxation into positive 
enjojnnent. But the pleasure which a vigorous understanding 
takes in the exercise of its powers, was now heightened in 
her hoiirs of study by the assistance, the approbation of De 
Courcy ; and the hours of relaxation he enlivened by a manner 
which, at once frank and respectflil, spirited and kínd^ seemed 
peculiarly fitted to adom the domestic circle. 

A part of every day was employed by Mrs. De Courcy in 
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varíoiiB works of charity ; and, joining in fhese, Lanra retnmeS 
with satisfaction to a habit which she had unwillingly laiá 
aside during her residence in London, and but imperfectly re- 
sumed at Walboum. Amiable, rational, and pious, the family 
at Norwood realised all Laura's day-dreams of social happi'- 
ness ; and the only pain^l feeling that assailed her mind arose 
from the recoUection that the time of her visit was fast steal- 
ÍBg away. 

' Her -visit was, however, prolonged by a cold which de- 
tained Lady Pelham at Derham Green ; 'and Laura could not 
regret an accident which delayed her separation from her 
friends. Indeed she began to dread Lady Pelham's return, 
both as the signal of her departure from Norwood, and as a 
prelude to therenewal of her persecutions on account of Har- 
grave. Far from having, as Lady Pelham had insinuated, re- 
Dounced his pursuit, he retumed in a few days from Mrs. 
Bathurst's; again established himself with Lambert; and 
though he coúld not uninvited intmde at Norwood, contrived 
to beset Laura as offcen as she passed its bounds. In the few 
vÍBÍts which she paid, she generally encountered him ; and he 
regularly way-laid her at church. But he had lost an able 
eoadjutor in Lady Pelham ; and now, when no one present 
was concemed to assist his designs, and when Laurawas pro-- 
tected by kind and considerate friends, she generally found 
means to escape his officious attentions ; though, remembering 
his former jealousy of Montague, and the irritability of his 
temper, she was scrapulously cautious of marking her prefer- 
ence of De Courcy, or of appearing to take sanctuary with 
him from the assiduities of Hargrave. 

Indeed, notwithstanding the mildness of De Courcy's dispo- 
sition, she was not without fear that he might he involted in 
a quarrel by the unreasonable suspicions of Hargrave, who 
had often taxed her with receiving his addresses, ascribing his 
own failure to their success. She had in vain condescended 
to assure him that the charge was groundless. He never met 
De Courcy without showing evident marks of dislike. If he 
accosted him, it was in a tone and manner approaching to in- 
sult. 'ÏÏie most trivial sentence which De Courcy addressed 
to Laura, drew from Hargrave looks of enniity and defiance ; 
while Montague, on his part, retumed these aggressions by a 
cool disdain, the most opposite to the conciliating frankness of 
tós general manners. Laura's alarm lest Hargrave's iU-con- 
cealed aversion should burst into open outrage, completed the 
dread with which he inspired her ; and she feít like one sub- 
jected to the thraldom of an evil genius, when he one day an- 
nomiced>to her that he had procured leave to remove his regi- 

ment to H , in. order, as he sáid^ that he might be at hajad 

to assert his rights over her. 



He conveyed this infonnatioii as, raciely prereii^ng Mr. 
Bolingbroke and De Courcy, he led her from Mre. De Cour- 
cy's carriage into chnrch. Laura durst not challenge his pre- 
sumptiouB expres8Íon,for Montague was c\o8e byher side, and 
she dreaded that his aversion to arrogance and oppression 
might induce him to engage in her quarrel. Silently, there- 
fore, though glowing with resentment, ghe su£fered Hargrave 
to retain the place he had usurped, while Montague followed 
with a oountenance which a iew short moments had clouded 
with sudden care. Ah, thought he, those rights must indeed 
be strong, whieh he daies thus publioly, thus boldly to assert. 

It was Bome time ese the service began, and Laura êould 
not help casting glances of kind inquiry on the saddene^ face^ 
which, a few minutes before, she bad seen bright with anima-. 
tion and delight. Hamraye's eye followed hers with a far 
difierent expression. whiie she observed him darting a scowl 
of malice and aversion on the mwi to whom he owed his life, 
Laura Bhuddered ; and wondering at the infatuation which so 
long di^uised his true character, bent her head, acknowledged 
her short-sightedness, and resigned the futore ëvents of her 
life to the disposal of Heaven. 

It was the day immediately preceding Harriet's marriage, 
and neither she nor Mrs. De Courcy was in church ; Laúra 
tiierefore retumed home tete-a-tete with Móntague. I^orant 
that Harriet*8 provoking half-whisper had been overheard by 
De Courcy, ahe could r.ot account fór the sudden change in his 
countenance and manner; yet, thpugh she took an aífectionate 
intereát iii hís melanchoíy, they had almost reached home 
befOre she inquired into its cause. 

I fear you are indiaposed, said she to him in a voice of kijid 
coácem. De Courcy thanked her. 

No, noi indisposed, said he, with a faint smile. 

Disturbed, then, said LauKa. De Courcy was silent fór a 
moment, and takíng her hand, said, May I be candid with 
you ? 

Surely, returaed Laura. I trust I shall ever meet with can- 
dour in you. 

Then I will own, resumed De Courcy, that I am disturbed. 
And can the friend of Montreville be otherwise, when he hears 
a right claim over you by one so whoUy unworthy of you ? 

Ah ! cried Laura, you have, then, heard alL I hope you had 
ikot attended to him. 

Attended? exclaimed De Courcy. Could any right be 
claimed orer yóu and I be regardless ? 

It were imgrateful to doubt your friendly interest in rae, 
replied Laura. Believe me, Colonel Hargrave has no right 
over me, nor ever shall have. 

N 
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Yet I did not hear you resiBt the claim^ retanied De Coimsy. 

Becaase, answered Laura, I feared to draw your attention. 
HÍ8 violence terrifies me, and I feared that — ^that you núght — 
She hesitated, stoppéd, and hlushed deeply. She felt the awk^ 
wardness of appearing to expect that De Courcy shouldengage 
in a qnarrel on her accoimt, but the simple truth ever rose so 
natandlv to her lips, that she conld not even qoaliiy it with-* 
out conmsion. 

Mightwhat? cried De Courcy, eagerly. Speakfrankly, J 
- beseech you. 

I feared, replied Laura, recovering herself, that the interest 
yon take in the daughter of your friend might expose you to 
the rudeness of this overbearing man. 

And did you ujpon my account, dearest Laura, submit to tiiis 
insolence? cried De Courcy, his eyes sparkling withexulta- 
tion. Is my honour, my safety, then, dear to you ? Could you 
think of me even while Hargrave spoke ? 

With surprise and displeasure, Laura read the triumphant 
glance which accompanied his words. Is it ^ssible, thought 
she, that, well as he knowsme, he can thusmistake the nature 
of my regard? or can he, attached to another, find pleasure in 
the idle dream? Oh, man! thou art altogether yanity! 
Snatching away the hand which he was pressing to his lips, 
she coldly replied, I should have been equally attentive to the 
safety of any common stranger had I expectedhisinterferencey 
and Colonel Hargrave^s speeches cannot divert my attention 
even from the most trivial object in nature. 

Poor De Courcy, his towering hopes suddenly levelled with 
the dust, shrunk firom the firozen steadiness of her eye. Par- 
don me, Miss Montreville, saidhe, in a tone of mingled sorrow 
and reproach, pardon me for the hope that you would make 
áuy distinction between me and the most indifferent. I sball 
soon be cured of my presumption. 

Grieved at the pain she saw she had occasioned, Laura 
would fain have said sometking to mitigate the repulse which 
she had given ; but a new light began to dawn upon her, and 
she feared to conciliate the friend, lest she should encourage 
the lover. Fortunately for the relief of her embarrassment, 
the carriage stopped. De Courcy gravely and in silence hand* 
ed her from it ; and hurryiug to her chamber, she sat down to 
reconsider the dialogue she had just ended. 

De Courcy's manner more than his words recalled a suspi- 

cion which she had offcener than once driven from her mind. 

w*. She was impressed, she scarcely knew why, with a conviction 

that she was belc^ed. For some moments this idea alone fill- 
ed her thoughjts; the next that succeeded was recollection 
that she ought sincerely to lament a passion which she could 
not retum. It was her duty to be sorry, very sorry indeed, 
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for snch an acciáent ; to be oiherwise wotdd have argued the 
most selfish vanity^ the most hardhearted ingratitude, towards 
the be«t of íriendS; and the most amiable of mankind. Yet 
she was not verp sorry ; it wa« out of her power to convince 
herself that she was ; so she impnted her pmlosophy imder her 
mitfortone to doabtáilness of its existence. But after all, said 
she to herself^ his words conld not bear such a constmction ; 
and for his manuer — ^who would build any thing upon a man- 
ner? While a woman's vanity is so apt to deceive her, what 
rational creature would give credit to what may owe so much 
to her own imagination ? Besides^ did not Mrs. De Courcy more 
than once hint that Ms affections were engaged ? Did he not 
even himself confess to me that they were ? And I taxed him 
with vanity ! Truly^ if he could see this ridiculous íreak of 
raine, he might very justly retort the charge. And see it he 
nHist. What could possess me with my absurd prudery to 
take offence at his expectíng that I, who owe him ten thou-* 
sand kind offices^ should be anxious for his safety? How 
could I be 80 íalse^ so thankless^ as to say I considered him as 
a common acquaintance ? The fiiend of my father, my de- 
parted father ! the íriend who supported him in want^ and con- 
soled him in sorrow ? No wonder that he seemed shocked ! 
What is 80 painiul to a noble heart as to meet with ingratí- 
tade ? But he shall never again have reason to think me vain 
or ungrateful ; and Laura hastened down stairs that she might 
lose no time in convincing De Courcy that she did not suspect 
him of being her lover, and highly valued him as a fiiend. She 
found him in the drawing-room, pensively resting his forehead 
against the window-sash; and approachmg him^ spoke some 
trifle with a smile so winning, so gracious, that De Courcy 
soon forgot both his wishes and his fears^ and enjoyed the pre- 
sent, and was happy. 

The day of Harriet's marríage arrived ; and for once she 

-v^ras grave and silent. She even forgot her bridal finery ; and 

iirhen Laura went to inform her of Mr. Bolingbroke's arrival^ 

sfeê fonnd her in the library, sittíng on the groimd, in tears, 

ber head restíng on the seat of an old-fashioned elbow-chair. ^ 

She fiprang up as Laura entered ; and dashing the drops from 

her eyes, cried, I have been trying to grow young agam for a 

fêw minutes, before I am made an old woman for Ufe. Just 

there I used to sit when I was a little thing, and laid my 

faead upon my father's knee ; for this was his favourite chair, 

and there old Bover and I used to lie at his feet together. I'lí 

beg" this chair of my mother, for now I love every thing at 

Norwood. Laura drew her away, and she forgot the old 

elbow-chair when she saw the superb diamonds which were 

lyÍDg on her dressing-tabk. 

The ceremonial of the wedding was altogether adjusted by 
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Mm. Btaelope ; áná thongfh, m eompliance wiih Mr. Boling^ 
broke's whima^ she suffiBred the ceremony to be prittitely peir^ 
formed, ahe invited eveiy creature who could claim kmdred 
with the namei of Bolingbroke or De Courcy to meet and 
welcome the young bride to her home. Mr. Bolingbroke hav- 
ing brought a license, the pair were tmited at Norwood. Mr. 
Wentworth officiated, and De Courcy gave hia aiater away. 
Mr. BoUngbroke'a own newbaronche,ao oftenbeheld in &ncy, 
now really waited to convey her to her foture dwellin^ ; but 
she tumed to bid farewell to the domeatica who had attonded 
h» infancy^ and forgbt to look at the new barouche. 

Mr. Bohngbroke waa agreat man^ and conld notbe allowed 
to marry quietly. Bonfires were lighted, bella were rung, and 
a coacoúrae of hia tenantry accompanied the carriagea which 
oonveyed the party. The admiration of tiie company whom 
Mra. Pénelope had assembled in honour of the day, was divi* 
ded betweenMra. Bolingbroke'a diamonds and her bridemaid ; 
and as the number of each sex was pretty eqnal, the wondero 
shared pretty equally. 

Did you ever see any thing so lovely as Mias Montreville? 
said Sopfaia Bolingbroke to the young lady who sat next her. 

I never can thmk any body pretty who has red hair^ waa 
the reply. 

If her hair be red, retumed Sophia, it is the most pardona- 
ble red hair in the world^ for it fa more nearly blaok. Don^ 
you admire her iigure P 

Not particularly ; she is too much of the May-pole for me ; 
beaidea, who can tell what her figure is when she ia so mufiled 
up. I dare say she is stuffed, or she would show a littlémore 
of her skin. 

She has at leaat an excellent taste in stuffing then> said^ 
Sophia, for I never saw any thing so elegantly formed. 

ft ia easy to see, said the criiic, that she thinks hers^f a 
beauty by her dressing so aftectedly. To-night. when every 
body else is in fuU dress, do but look at hers. 

Pure, unadomed, virgin wliite, said Miss Bolingbroke, look- 
ing at Laura ; the proper attire of angels ! 

The name of Miss Montreville had drawn the attention of 
De Courcy. Iprotest, criedhe to Mr. Wentworth, who stood 
by him, Sophy Bolingbroke is the moat agreeable ^lain girl 
I ever saw. He then placed himself by her side ; and while 
she continued to praise Laura, gave her credit for all that is 
most amiable in woman. 

The moment he leffc her she ran to rally Laura upon her 
ccmquest. I give youjoy, my dear, said she, De Courcy is 
certíáxdy in love with you. 

Nonsense, cried Laura^ colouring crimson; what oafiniake 
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Why, he ^ll talk of Bófhing but ýoú^ and he loóhed só fle- 
lighted when I praised you^ and paid nie more cpJtnplimBiits ih 
faalf an honr tfaan erer I received in mv whole life before. 

If he was ao complimentary^ said Laura, imiling^ it seems 
more likely that he is in love with you. 

Ah, said Sophia, sighing^ that is not very probable. 

Fnlly as probable as the other, answered Laura ; and tamed 
away to avoid a Bubject which she was striving to banish 
from her thoughts. 

During the few days which Laura and the De CoiMXïy^s 
tipent with the newly-married pair, Miss Bolingbroke's.obser- 
vations served to confírm her opinion; and merely for the 
pleasure of speaking of Montague^ sl» rallied Laura inceé- 
aantly on her lover. In weighmg cfedibilities^ smáU weight 
of testimony tums the scale ; and Laura began altemately to 
wonder what retarded De Courcy's declaration, and to tax 
herself witfa tanity in expecting that he would ever make one. 
^e disliked her stáý at Orfordhall, and coúnted the hours tiU 
her retum to Norwood. De Courcy's attentions the had long 
placed to the account of a regard which, while she was per- 
mitted to give it the name of friendship, she could fránkly 
own that she valued above any earthly possession. These ftt- 
tentions were now so fámiliar to her, tiiat thëy were become 
almost necessary, and she was veioed at being constantly re- 
minded that she ought to reject fhem. She had therelbre a 
latent wish to retam to a place where she ví-ould have a legi- 
iimate daim to Mb kindness, and where at least there would 
be no one to remind her that she ought to shrink fh)m it. 

Besides, she was weary of the state and magnificence that 
surrounded her. While Harriet glided into the use of her 
finery as if she had been accustomed to it from her cradlé, 
Laura could by no means be reconciled to it. She endiired 
with impatience a meal of three hours long ; cDuld not eat 
while six footmen were staring at her ; started, if she thought- 
iemly leant her head against the white damask wall; ahd 
could not move with ease, where every gesture was repeaied 
in iendless looking-glasses. With pleasure, therefore, she «aw 
the day árríve which was to restOre her to easy hospitatity 
aad respectable simpUcity at Norwoód; but that very day 
«he received a summons to attend her annt at Walboume. 

UnwUUng as Laura was to quit her íHends, she did not áe- 
laý to comply with Lady Pelham's requisition. Mrs. De 
Coarey judged it improper to urge her to stay ; and Montágue 
in |>art consoledhimself for her departure, by reflecting, that 
he would now be at Ubetty to disclose his long-conceoled 

No doubi you are at liberty, said Mrs. De Couri^, wben fab 
<9|K>|[e to her of his intéliiionB^ «nd I am ffar from prëteQdiag to 
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advise or interfere. Bat, my dear Montagao, you miiBt ueifher 
be Burprísed, nor in despair^ if you be at fint tmsaocessfol. 
Thougn Laora esteems yon, perhaps more than eateenw yon, 
she Í8 convinced that sbe is mvnlnerable to love ; and it may 
be 80, but her fancied Becority is all in your favour. 

Weary of suspense, however, De Courcy often resolved to 
know his fate ; and often went to Walboume, detennined to 
leam, ere he retumed, whether a circle of pleasing duties was 
to fill hÍ8 after-life, or whether it waa to be spent alone, love- 
less, joyless, unendeared ; but when he met the fnendly emile 
of Laura, and remembered that, his secret told, it might vanish 
like the gleaming of a wintiy sun, his courage failed, and the 
intended disclosure was again delayed. Yet his manner grew 
less and less ec^uivocal, and Laura, unwilling as she was to 
own the conviction to herself, could scarcely maintain her 
wiliul blindness. 

She allowed the subject to occupy the more of her thoughts, 
because it came disguised in a veu of self-condemnation and 
humility. Sometimes she repeated to herself, that she should 
never have known the vanity of her own heart, had it not been 
visited by so absurd a Buspicion; and sometimes that she 
should never have been acquainted with its selfishness and 
obduracy, had she not bome with such indifiërence, tiie 
thoughts of what must bring pain and cUsappointoient to so 
worthy a breast. But, spite of Laura's efibrts to be miserable, 
the subject cost her much more perplexity than distress ; and, 
in wondering whether De Courcy realljr were her lover, and 
what could be his motive for conoealing it if he were, she often 
forgot to deplore the consequences of her charms. 

Meanwhile Hargrave continued his importunities ; and Lady 
Felham seconded them unwearied with perseverance. In vain 
did Laura protest that her indifference was uncon(|uerable : in 
vainassure him, that though a totalrevolutionin his character 
might regain her esteem, her affection was irrecoverably lost. 
^e could at any time exasperate the proudspirit of Hargrave, 
till in transports of fury he would abjure her for ever ; but a 
few hours always brought the "for ever" to an end, and Har- 
grave back, to supplicate, to importune, and not unfrequently 
to threaten. Though her unremitting coldness, however, íailed 
to conquer his passion, it by degrees extinguished all of gener- 
ous or kindly that had ever mingled with the fiame ; and tiie 
wild unholy fire which her beauty kept alive, was blended 
with the heart-bumings of anger and revenge. From such a 
passion Laura shrunk with dread and horror. ^e heará its 
expressions as superstition listens to sounds of evil omen ; and 
saw his impassioned glances with the dread of one who meets 
the eye of tbe couching tíger. Híb increasing jealousy of De 
Cotticy, whi^b teitified itself i^ IiaughtiiieBS; aud evei^ ferocity 
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of behaviour towards him, and Montague^s determined thongh 
cool reBÍstance of his insolence, kept her in continnal alarm. 
Thongh she never on any other occasion voluntarily entered 
Hargrave's presence^ yet if De Courcy foond him at Walbonme, 
she would hasten to join them, fearing the consequences of a 
private interview between too euch hostile spirits ; and this 
apparent preference not only aggravated the jealousy of Har- 
grave, but roused Lady Pelham's indefatigable spirit of remon- 
strance. 

The subject was particularly suited for an episode to her 
ladyship's harangue m favour of Hargrave ; and she introduced 
and varíed it with a dexteríty all her own. She taxed Laura 
with a pasBÍon for De Courcy ; and in terms not eminently 
delicate, reproached her with facility in transferring her re- 
gards. Then assuming the tone of a tender monitiess, and 
affectíng to treat all Laura's denials as the efiêct of maiden 
timidity, she would pretend to sympathise in her suflëríngs, 
advÍBÍng her to use her native strength of raiad to conquer 
tfaÍB unfortunate partiality ; to transfer her affiections from one 
to whom they appeared valueless, to him wfao sued for tb^m 
with such interesting perseverance. Above a]l, she entreated 
Laura to avoid the appearance of making advances to a min 
who probably never bestowed a thought on her in retum; 
thus intimating that her behaviour might bear so provoking a 
constraction. 

Laura sometimes irrítated, oftener amused by tfaese im- 
pertinences, could faave endured tfaem witfa tolerable patience ; 
bttt tfaey were mere interludes to Lady Pelfaam's indefatigible 
cfaidings of Hargrave, and Laura's patience would faave failed 
her^ faad sfae not been consoled by reflecting tfaat tfae time now 
drew near wfaen tfae payment of faer annuity would enable faer 
to escape from faer unwearíed persecutors. Sfae faeartily wisfa- 
ed, however, tfaat a cfaange of system migfat make faer resi- 
dence with Lady Pelluim endurable ; for strong as was faer 
- attacfament to Mn. Douglas, it was no longer faer only íríend- 
ahip ; and sfae could not witfaout pain tfaink of quittmg, per- 
hapB for ever, faer valued íríend at Norwood. 

Winter advanced, and Ladv Pelfaam began to talk of her 
removal to town. Laura could not help wonderíng sometimes 
that her aunt, while sfae appeared so anxious to promote tfae 
Buecess of Hargrave, sfaould meditate a step wfaicfa would 
place faim at a distúice from tfae object of fais pursuit ; but 
Lady Pelham's conduct was so generally inconsistent, tfaat 
Laura was weary of tr^ring to reconcile its contradictions. 
She endeavoured to hope that Lady Pelfaam, at last becoming 
fliensible of tfae inefficacy of faer efforts, was faerself growing 
desiixmB to escape the colonePs importnnity ; and she thought 
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Bhe eould obcerve^ that afi the time 6f her départtare djhëw 
near, her ladyship relaxed somewhat of her industnr m teatíng. 

But the motives of Lady Pelham's removal did not at áll 
coÍQCÍde with her niece's hopes ; and nothing could be farther 
from her intention, than to resign her labours in á field ao rich 
in controversy and provocation. She imagined that Laura's 
obstinacy was occasioned, or at least strengthened, by the in- 
fluence of the De Courcys, and she ex^cted that a more ge- 
neral acquaintance with the world might remove her prqu- 
dices. At Walboume, Laura, if offended, could always take 
refuge with Mrs. De Courcy. In Londoh she would be more 
defenceless. At Walboume, Lady Pdlham acted under re- 
Btraint^ for there were few objects to divide with her the at^ 
tention of her neighbours, and she felt herself accountable fo 
them for the propriety of her conduct ; but she would be more 
fit liberty in a place where, each immersed in his own busi- 
ness or pleasuret no one had leisure to comment oU the aflSBm» 
of others. She lcnew that Hargrave would find mëans tb ê»- 
cape the duíy of remaining with his r^^iment, and indeed hád 
conperted with him the whole plan of her operations. 

Meanwhile Laura, altogether unsuspicious of her desigfnt^ 
gladly prepared for her joumey, considering it as a fortunate 
instance of the instability of Lady Pelhaxn's purposes. She 
paid a partÍDg visit to Mrs. Bolingbroke, whom she found et- 
tablished in quiet possession of all the goods of fortune. S^ 
^e aid of Mrs. De Courcy's carriage, ahe contrived, without 
molestatioii from Hargrave, to spend much of her time st 
Norwood, where she was always received with a kiudnefls 
the most flattering, and loaded wit)i testimonies of regard. 
iDe Courcy stiU képt his secret ; and Laura's suspicions rather 
diminished when she considered that, though he knew ahe 
was to go, without any certainty of retuming, he sufiered 
numberless opportunitíes to pass without breathjng a syllable 
of love. 

The day preceding that which was fixjed for the joumey ar- 
.rived ; ipid Laura begged jLady Pelham's permission to spend 
it éntirely with Mrs. De Courcy. Lady Pelham was .rather 
unwilling to consent, for she remmbered that hér last éxear- 
sion had been rendereá abortive by a visit to Norwood ; but, 
flattering herself that her present scheme was secure irom any 
hazard of failure, she aasumed an accommodating humour, and 
not only permitted Laura to go» but allowed the carriage io 
convey her, stipulating that ahe should retum it immediately, 
aud walk home in the evening. She found the De Courcys 
alone, and passed the day less cheerfuUy than any sbe hftd 
ever speut at Norwood. Mrs. De Courcy, though kind, was 
grave má thoughtíulj Montague absent and met^eholjr. 
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HArridt's fievér-fiiiliiigr i^^irits no loni^er ênlivened iiie fNÍrty^ 
ftnd hef place was bttt feebly dupplied by the infaiitinë gftiéty 
of De Coúrcv'B little protege Hfenry. 

Thi6 child, who was the toy of all his patron's Íeilhir^ hoDri^ 
had^ duriuff her visits to Norwood^ become particularly inter^ 
esting to Laura. His quicknefls, his uncommon beauty, hïti 
engag[ing íhdiknefis, above all, the innocent fondness which h^ 
showed fbr her^ had really attached her to him^ and he repaid 
her with all the affections of his little heart. He would quit 
his toys to hang npon her ; and, though at other times as rest- 
less as any ot his kind, was never weary of sitting qúietly On 
her knee, clasping her snowy neck ih his little Sun-bumt árms. 
His prattlê agreeably intérrupted the taciturhity into which 
ihe little párty were falling, till his grandihther came to táke 
him away. 

Kíss yoiir hand, Henryj afid bid Miss Montrevilíe Íhrewell, 
said the old man, as he was about to take him írom LautSl*S 
arms. It will be a long time before you see her again. 

Are ypu going away ? said the child, looking sorrowfully in 
Laur&'s face. 

Tes, far awáy, answered Laura. 

Thea lïenry will go with you, Henry's dear pretty lady. 

Ko, no, said his grandfather. 

You must go to your mammy ; good boys love their mam- 
mies best. 

Then yott ought to be Henry's mámmy, cried the child, sob^ 
bing and locking his arms round Laura's neck, for Hettry loves 
you best. 

My dear boy ! cried Laura, kissing him with a smile thát 
half-consented to his wish ; but, happening to tum her eye to^ 
wards De Courcy, she saw him change colOttr, while, with an 
abruptness unlike his usual manner, he snatched the boy from 
her arms, and regardless of his cries, dismissed him from the 
room. 

This little incident did not coiltribute to the cheerftilness of 
the group. Grieved to párt with her favourite, and puz2led 
to account for De Courcy's behaviour, Lattra was now the 
itiost silent of the trio. She saw nothing in the childish ex- 
preSsion of fondness whích should have moved De Courcy ; 
yet it had evidently stung him with sudden unéasiness. ^e 
now recollected that she had mpre than once inquired who 
were the parénts of tiiis child, and that the question had al- 
ways been evaded. A motive of curiosity prompted her now 
to repeat the inquiry, and she addressed it to Mrs. De Courcy, 
With a slight shade of embarrassment, Mrs. De Courcy an- 
swered, His mother was the only child of our old servant ; a 
prettjr, meek-spirited, unfortunate girl ; and his father— 
N 5 
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Hifl íatiier'fl crímeB, internipted De Gourcyy hafltilVy have 
brought their own pmiishment^ a punishment beyond moTal 
fortitude to bear ; and, catching np a book, he asked Laura 
whether she had seen it^ endeavonnng to divert her attention 
by pointing out some paasage to her notice. Laura's curioBÍty 
was increafled by thÍB appearance of concealmenty but flhe had 
no meanfl of gratiiying it, and the subject vanished írom her 
mind when she thought of bidding farewell to her belov^ 
friendsy perhaps for ever. 

When flhe was about to go, Mrs. De Gourcy affisctionately 
embraced her. My dear childy said the^ second in love and 
esteem only to my own Monti^gue, almost the warmest wish 
of my heart is to retain you always with me ; but if that is 
poflflible, short may your absence be^ and may you retum to us 
a» joyfuUy as we shall receive you. 

Weeping, and reluctant to part, Lanra at last tore herself 
away. 

Hargrave had so often stolen upon her walks, that the fear 
of meetiug him was become habitual to her, and she wished 
to escape him by reaching home before her retum could be ex- 
pected. As she leant on De Gourcy*s arm, ashamed of being 
unable to suppress her sensibility^ she averted her head, and 
looked sadly back upon a dwelling endeared to her by many 
a rational pleasure. 

Absorbed in her regrets^ Laura had proceeded a consideraUe 
way before she observed that she held a trembling arm ; and 
recollected that De Gourcy had scarcely spoken since their 
walk began. Her tears suddenly ceased^ while, confused and 
disquieted, she quickened her pace. SoonrecoUecting herself^ 
she stopped ; and thanking him for his escort, begged that he 
would go no further. 

I cannot ieave you yet, said De Gourcy, in a voice of re- 
strained emotion, and again he led her onwards. 

A few short 8entence.s were all that passed till they had 
almost reached the antique gate which tenninated the winding 
part of the avenue. Here Laura again endeavoured to prevail 
upon her companion to retum, but without success. With 
more composure than before, he relused to leave her. Dread- 
ing to encounter Hargrave while De Gourcy was in such 
evident agitation, she besought him to go, teííing him that it 
was her particular wish that he should proceed no farther. 

He instantly stopped, and clasping ner hand between his, 
Must I then leave you, Laura, said he ; you, whose presence 
has 80 long been the charm of my existence ! 

The blood rushed violently into Laura^s face, and as sud- 
denly retired. 

And can I, continued De Gourcy, can I suffer you to go 
without pouring out my fuU heart to you ? 
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Laura breathed p&infóUy, and she pressed her hand upon her 
bosom to restrain its twelling. 

To talk to you of passion^ resumed De Courcy^ is nothing. 
You have twined youraelf with every wish and every employ- 
ment^ every motive, every hope, till to part with you is tear- 
ing my heart-strings. 

Again he paused. Laura felt that she was expected to re- 
ply^ and, though trembling and breathlesB, made an effort to 
speak. 

This is what I feared, said she, and yet I wish you had been 
less explicit, for there is no human being whose friendship is 
80 dear to me as yours ; and now I fear I ought — The sob which 
had been struggling in her breast now chocked her utterance. 
and she wept aloud. It is the will of Heaven, said she> that I 
should be reft of every earthly friend. 

She covered her face and stood labouring to compose her- 
self : while, heart-struck with a disappointment which was 
not mitigated by all the gentleness with which it was conveyed, 
De Courcy was unable to break the silence. 

Ungrateíul ! selfísh that I am, exclaimed Laura, suddenly 
dashing the tears from her eyes, thus to think only of my own 
loss, while I am giving pain to the worthiest of hearts. Mv 
best friend, I cannot, indeed, retum the regard with which 
you honour me ; but I can make you cease to wish that I should. 
And I deserve the shame and anguish I shall suffer. She, whom 
you honour with your love, continued she, the buming crim- 
son glowing in her face and neck, hasbeen the sport of a pas- 
sion, strong as disgraceful— disgraceful as its object is worth- 
less. 

Her look, her voice, her manner, conveyed to De Courcy the 
strongest idea of the torture which this confession cost her ; 
and no sufferings of his own could make him insensible to 
those of Laura. Cease, cease, he cried, best and dearest of 
women, do not add to my wretchedness the thought of giviug 
pain to you. Then, s^r a iew moments' pause, he continued, 
it would be wronging your noble candour to doubt that you 
have recalled your affections. 

In doing so, answered Laura, I can claimnomerit. Infatua- 
tion itself could have been blind no longer. 

Then why, dearest Laura, cried De Courcy, his heart again 
bounding with hope, why may not time and the fond assidui- 
ties of love — 

Áh ! interrup|ted Laura, that is impossible. A mere prefer- 
ence I might give you, but I need not tell you that ï have no 
more to give. 

My heavenly Laura, cried De Courcy, eager joy beaming in 
his eyes, give me but this preference, and I would not ex- 
cliapge it for the fondest passionsof all woman-kind. 
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You deceite yonnéíf, tmú Laura, moumfuUyy miflbrábly^'de- 

ceive yourself. Such a sentiment could never eontent you. 

. You would miss a thousand little arts of happiness wMchÍoye 

alone can teach : obeerve a thousand nameless coldnesees whiCh 

.no cautíon could conceal ; and you would be unhappy, withoot 

knowing perhaps of what to complain. You, who deserre 

. ihe warmest aíFeotiony to be content with mere endiirance ! 

Oh no, I Bhould be wretched in the bare thought of oiSeriisig 

you 90 poor a retum. 

Endurance, Laura ! I should indeed 1)e a mDnster to find joy 
in any thing you could describe by such a word. But muat I 
despair of awakening ftuch an affection as wiU make duty de- 
Hghtful, such as wiU enjoy the blins which it bestows ? 

BeUeve me, my dear fhend; said Laura^ in a voice so sweet, 
so soothing, as ever con\íeyed the tenderest confession, bfeUeve 
me, I am not insenciible to the value of yoiir regard. It adds 
a new debt of gratitude to aU that MontreviUe's daughter 
owes you. My highest esteem shall ever be your's, but after 
what I have confided to you a moment's consideration must 
convince you that aU beyond is impossible. 

Ah, thought De Courcy, what wiU it costmeto beUevethat 
it is indeed impossible ? But Laura's avowal was not quite 
Bo fatal to hijl hopes as she imagined ; aud while she supposed 
that he was eummoning fortitude to endure their final destruc- 
tion, he stood eilently pondering Mrs. De Courcy *8 oft-répeated 
xïounsel, to let love borrow the garb of friendship, nor sufier 
him undisguised to approach the heart where, having once 
been dethroned as an usurper, aU wa^ in arms against him. 

If I must indeed renounce every dearer hope, reíurned he, 
then in your friendahip, my ever dear IVIiss MontreviUe, I must 
seek the happiness of my aftër-life, and surely^ — 

Oh, no, interrupted Laura, Ihat must not be — the part, the 
Uttle part Of your happiness which wiU depend upon earthly 
connexions, you must find in that of somé fortunate woman 
who has yet a heart to give. 

How can you name it to me ? cried De Courcy, half in- 
dignantly. Can he who has known yoi^, Laura, admired in 
you aU that is enchanting, transfer his heart to somecommon- 
place beÍDg ? You are niy buisiness — you are my pleasure — ^I 
toil but to. be worthy of you — your approbation is my sweetest 
reward — aU earthly things are precious to me only as you 
share in them — evcn a better world borrows hope from you. 
And is this á love to be bestowed on some souUess thing ? 
No, Laura, I cannot, wiU not change. Ifl cannot win your 
love, I wiU adniit ho substitute but your friendship. 

Indeed, Mr. De Courcy, cried Laura, unconsciously pressiíig, 
in the energy of speech, the hand which held hers — ^indeed it 
is to no common-place woman that I wish to resign you. 
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Lonëly as my own liíe must be^ its chief pieaimm mtgt arite 
iirDm the happiness of my ínends, and to know that yon are 
happy. Laura atopped^ for she felt her voice grow tremulous. 
But we wiU be absent for some months at least^ and ín that 
time you will bring yourself to think differently. Promisé me 
at least to make the attempt. 

NO) Laura^ answered De Courcy, this I cannot promise. I 
will never harass you with importunity or complaint^ but the 
love of you shall be my heart*8 treasure, it shaíl last through 
life— Jbeyond life — and if you caimot love me, give in retutn 
only such kind thoughts as you would bestow on one who 
would promote your happiness at the expense of his own. 
And promise me, dearest Laura, that when we meet^ you will 
not receive me with suspicion or reserve^ as if you feared I 
should presume on your favour, or persecuteyou with solicita- 
tions. Trust to my honour, trust to my love itself, for sparing 
you all unavailing entreaty. Promise me, then, evet to con- 
■ider me as a friend, a faithful, tender friend ; and forget, iill 
•my weakness remind you of it, that ever you knew me as a 
lover. 

Ah, Mr. De Oourcy, cried Laura, tears filling her eyes, what 
thoughts but the kmdest can I ever have of him who com- 
forted my father's sorrows, who relieved — in a manner which 
made relief indeed a kindness — relieved my father's wants ? 
And what suspiciou, what coldness can I ever feel towards 
him whom my father loved and honoured ? Yes, I will trust 
you ; for I know that you are as far above owing favour to 
compassion as to fear. 

A thousand thanks, beloved Laura, críed De Courcy, kissing 
her hands, and thus I seal our coihpact. One thin^ mpre ; 
flhall I trespass on your noble frankness, if I ask you whether, 
^d not another stolen the blessing, I might have hoped to 
«iwaken a warmer regard? whether any labour, any cares, 
couM have won for me what hg has forfeited ? 

Silent and blushing, Laura stood for a few moments with 
her eyes fixed on the ground, then raising them, saidjfromyou 
I fear no wrong construction of my words, and will frankly 
own to you, that, for my own sake, as welí as your's, I wish 
you had been knowu to me ere the serpent wound me in his 
poisoned folds. I believe, indeed, that no mortal but himéelf 
could have inspired the sanie — what shall I call an infatuation 
with which reason had nothing to do ? But you have the vir- 
tues which I have been taught to love, and — and — But what 
avails it now ? I was indeed a social creature ; domestic 
habits, domestic wishes strong in me. But what avails it 
now? 

And was there a time when you could have loved me, 
Laura? BlessingB on you for the concession! It shall cheer 
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my eziled heart when you are far distant ; sooth me 'with dé- 
lightfol day-dreams of what might have been ; and giye my 
flolitude a charm which none but you could bring to the most 
social board. 

Your solitude^ my honoured iriend, replied Laura^ needs it 
not ; it has better and nobler charms of useíulneBs^ of piety : 
and long may these form your business and delight. But what 
makes me linger with you ? I meant to haatcsn home that I 
might avoid one as unlike you aa confidence is to fear ; the 
feelinge which you each inspire. Farewell. I trust I shall 
80on hear that you are well and happy. 

Loath to part^ De Courcy endeavoured to detain her while 
he again gave utterance to his strong afiection ; and when sfae 
would be gone, bade her farewell in language so solemn, so 
tender^ that all her self-command could not repress the tears 
which trickled down her cheeks. They parted ; he foUowed 
her to beg that she would think of him sometimes. Againshe 
left him ; again he had some little boon to crave. She reached 
the gate, and looking back^ saw De Courcy standing motion- 
less where she had last quitted him. She beckoned a farewell. 
The gate closed after her, and De Courcy felt a» if one blank 
dreary waste had blotted the fair face of nature. 



CHAPTER XXVIIl. 

The evening was closing, when Laura proceeded on her way. 
She had outstaid her purposed time^ and from every bush by 
the path side she expected to see Hargrave steal upon her ; in 
every gust of chiU November wind she thought she heard his 
footstep. She passed the last cottages connected with Nor^ 
wood. The evening fires glanced cheerfuUy through the case- 
ments, and the voice of rustic meniment came softened on 
the ear. 

Amiable De Courcy I thought Laura. The meanest of his 
dependents finds comibrt in his protection, while the being on 
whom I lavished the afíection which might have rejoiced that 
worthy heart, makes himself an object of dread, even to her 
whom he pretends to love. 

She reached home, however, without interruption, and was 
going to join Lady Pelham in the sitting-room ; when hap« 
pening to pass a looking-glass, she observed that her eyes still 
bore ^aces of the tears she had been shedding, and, in dread 
of the merciless raillery of her aunt, she retired to her own 
room. There, with an undefined feeling of despondence, she 
satdown to reconsider her conversation with De Courcy. 

Never was task more easy, or paore unprofitable. She re« 
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membered every word fhat De Gourcy had uttered ; remem- 
bered the very ione, look^ tmd gesture with which they were 
spoken. She recoUected, too^ that she had said iu repfy ; but 
ahe could by no means unravel the confusedeffectB of the scene 
upon her own mind. She certainly pitied her lover to a very 
painful dcgree. 

Poor De Gourcy ! said she, accompanying the half-whisper 
with a heavy sigh. But having, in the course of half an hour's 
rumination^ repeated this soliloquy about twenty times^ she 
began to recollect that De Gourcy had bome his disappoint- 
ment with considerable philosophy^ and had appeared to de- 
rive no small comfort from the prospect of an mtercourse of 
mere friendship. 

This unfortunate recoUection, however^ not immediately 
relieving her, she endeavoured to account for her depression 
b^r laying hold of a vague idea which was floating in her 
mind^ that she had not on this occasion acted as fibí ought. 
Friendahip between young persons of different sexes was a 
proverbial fomenter of tbe iender passion; and though she 
was herself in perfect safety^ was it right to expose to such 
hazard the peace of De Gourcy? Was it generous, was it 
even honourable to increase the difficulties of his self-con- 
quebt, by admitting him to the intimacy of ÍHendship P It was 
^e^ he had involuntarilY sought the post of danger : but then 
he was under the dominion of an influence which did not al- 
low him to weigh consequences ; and was it not unpardonable 
in her, who was in full possession of herself, to sanction, to 
aid his imprudence? Yet how could she have rejected a 
friendship which did her so much honour ? the friendship of a 
man whom her father had so loved and respected? of the man 
to whom her father had wished to see her connected by the 
closest ties ? the man to whom she owed obligations never to 
be repaid ? Alas ! how had she acknowledged these obliga- 
tions ? By suffering the most amiable of mankind to sport 
with his affections, while she had weakly thrown away her 
own. But the mischief was not yet totally irremediable ; 
and dazzled by the romantic generosity of sacrificing her 
highest earthly joy to the restoration of her benefactor's quiet^ 
she snatched a pen, intending to retract her promise. 

An absolete notion of decorum was for once favourable to a 
lover, and Laura saw the improprietv of writing to De Gourcy. 
BesideSy it occurred to her that she might withdraw into 
Scotland, without formally announcing the reason of her re- 
treat ; and thus leave herself at liberty to receive De Gourcy 
as a fiiend whenever discretion should warrant this indul- 
p^ence. After the most magnanimous resolves, however, feel* 
ing her mind as confdsed and comfortless as before^ she deter- 
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mined to obtáili tbe benêfít of impartial êonneiíl, ftnd chfaílgëd 
the destínaiion of the paper on which she had already written 
My dear fiiend, from De Cotircy to Mrs. Donglas. 

With all her native candonr and singleness of he^rt did Lanra 
detail her case to the monitress of her youth. To rereal De 
Courcy's name was contrary to her principles ; but she deá- 
caibed his sittíation, his mode of lirc, and dómestic habits. 
Bhe enlarged upon his character, her obligations to him> aiid 
the regret which, for his sake, she felt, that particular circum- 
«tances rendered her incapable of such an áttachment as wás 
necessáry to conjugal happiness. She mentioned her cotnpli- 
ance with her lover's request of a continuánce of their íbrmer 
intimacy ; confessed her doubts of the propriety of her conces- 
Bion ; and entreated Mrs. Douglas's explicit oj^inion on the 
the past, as well as her diriections for the fliture. 

Her mind thus nnburdened, she was less perplexed and un- 
easy ; and the next moming cheerfully commenced her jour- 
ney, pleasing herself with the prospect of being released fi-om 
the harassing attendance of Hargrave. On the evenin^ of the 
second day the travellers reached Grosvenor-street ; and the 
uususpecting Laura, withrénewed sentiments of gratitudé to- 
wards her aunt, revisited the dwelling which had recëived her 
when she could claira tto other shelter. 

Her annuity having now become due, Laura, soon after her 
arrival in town^ one dáy borrowed Lady Pelliam's chariot, 
that she might go to receive the faioney, ánd pilrchase some 
nfecessaïy additions to her wardrobé. Bememberiiig, hoWeyerj 
the inconveniences to which she had been subjected by her 
imprudence in leaving herself without money, sné regiilated 
her disbursements by the strictest economy ; aetermined to re- 
«erve a sum which, besides a little gift to her cousin, ihight 
defhiy the expense of a joumey to Scotlánd. 

Her way chancing to lie through Holbom, a recollectión of 
the civilities of her old latidlady induced her to stop and in- 
quire for Mrs. Daw^kins. The good woman almost compëlíed 
her to alight ; overwhelmed her with welcomes, and asked a 
hundred questions in a breath, giving in return a very detailed 
account of all her family affairs. She informed Laurá, that 
MÍ8s Julia, having lately read the life of a heroine, who, ín 
the capacity of a goveraess, caj)tlváted the heart of á great 
lord, had been seized with a desire to seek adventures under a 
similar character; but finding that recommendations for ex- 
perience were necessary to her admission into any famiiy of 
rank, she had condescended to serve her apprenticeship in the 
tuition of the daughters of an eminent cowfeeder. The good 
woman expressed great compassion for the pupils of so in- 
eompetent á teacher, firom whom they could leam nofhing 
useful. 
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Bat that was, ihe observed, tiieir iMiër^ iookout^ and in 
tiie meantime, it was so far well that Jnlý was doing some- 
thing towards her keeping. 

After a visit of some length Lanra wished to be ^one> but 
her hostess would not suspend her eloqnence long enough to 
smfi^r her to take leave. She was at last obUged to interrupt 
the harangue ; and breaking from her indefatigable entertainer 
hurried home, not a littíe alarmed lest her stay should expóse 
her on her retum home to oratory of a di£ferent kind. 

Lady Pelham, however^ reoeived her most graciouBly) ëx- 
amined all her purchase, and inquired very particularly into 
fhe cost of each. She calculated the amount, and the balance 
of the anntdty remaining in Laura's possession. 

Five and thirty pounds ! she exclaimed — ^what in the world 
Lanra, wiU you do with so much money ? 

FerhatMs five and thirty different thmgs, answered Laura, 
smiling, I have never had^ nor never shali have^ half so much 
money as I could spend. 

Oh, you extravagant thing ! cried Lady Pelham^ patting her 
cheek. But tdce care that some one does not save you the 
trouble of spending it. You should be very sure of the locks 
of 3rour drawers. Tou had better let me put your treasures 
into my bureau. 

Laura was about to comply, when^ recollecting that there 
might be some awkwardness in aiddng her aunt ibr the money 
while she concealed its intended destination, she Ihanked Lady 
Pelham, but said she supposed it would be perfectly safe in 
her own custody ; and then» ds usual, avoided impending al- 
tercation by hastening out of the )t>om. She thought Ladý 
Felham looked displeased ; but as that was a necessary efiect 
of the slighiest contradiciion> she saw it vnthout violent con-^ 
cem ; and the next time they met^ her ladyship was again all 
smiles and courtesy. 

Some blanks remaining to be filled up in Lady Pelham'B 
town establishment, Laura took advantage of the present 
Bappy humour, for perfbrming her promise to the kindhearteá 
Fánny^ who was, upon her recommendation> received into the 
family. A much inore important boon would have been 
granted with equal readiness. Lvdy Pelham could for the 
preaent reííise nothing to her dear Laura. 

Thiee days> three wondrous days^ all was sunshine and se- 
renity. Lady Pelham was the most ingenious^ the most amus- 
ingy the most fascinating of woman kind. 

What a pity, thought Laura, that my aunt's spirits are bo 
fluctuating ! How delightíul she can be when she pleases. 

In- the midst of these bnlliant hours, Lady Pelham qne 
motning raa into the room whete Lanra tvas ct woik— 
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Here*8 a poor fellow^ said she^ with a look aad a voice all 
compaBSÍOD; who has sent me Iub accomit^ and says he miiBt 
go to jail if it be not paid instantly. Bnt it ÍB quite impos- 
Bible for me to get the money till to-morrow. 

To jail ! cried Laura, shocked — What is the amoont 1 

ForW pounds^ said Lady Felham^ and I have not above ten 
in the house. 

Take mine, cried Laura^ hastening to bring it. 

Lady Pelham stopped her. 

No^ my dear good girl^ said she, I wont take away your lit- 
tle store^ perhaps you may want it yourself. 

-Oh no^ said Laura> I camdot want it ; pray let me bring it. 

The poor man has a large family, said Lady Felham ; but 
indeed I am very imwilling to take — 

Her ladyship spared further regrets^ for Laura was out of 
hearing. She retumed in a moment with the whole of her 
wealth> out of which Lady Felham, after some fíirther hesita- 
tion, was prevailed upon to take thirty pounds ; a robbery to 
which she averred that she would never have consented, but 
for the wretched situation of an innocent family, and her own 
certainty of repa^ing the debt in a day or two at farthest. 
Several days, however, passed away, and Lady Felham made 
no mention of discharging her debt. Laura wondered a little 
that her aunt should forget a promise so lately and so volun- 
tarily given ; but her attention was entirely mverted from Hie 
subject by the foUowing letter from Mrs. Douglas : — 

'* You see, my dear Laura, I lose no time in answering your 
letter, though, for the first time, I answer you with perplexity. 
The weight which you have always kindly allowed to my 
oppinon, makes me at all times give it with timidity ; but this 
is not the only reason of my present hesitation. I coníbsB, 
that, in spite of the apparent n-ankness and perspicuity witíi 
which you have written^ I am not able exactly to comprehend 
you. 

*^ You describe a man of respectable abilities, of «miaUe 
dispOBÍtions, of soimd principles, and engaging manners. You 
profess that such qualities, aided by intimacy, have secured 
your cordial friendshii), while obligations be^ond retum have 
enlivened this fríendsfaip by the warmest gratitude. But, just 
as I am about to conclude that all this has produced its natu- 
ral effect, and to prepare my congratulations for a happier oc- 
casion, you kiU my hopes with a dismal sentence, expressing 
your regret for having been obliged to reject the addresBes of 
this excellent person. Now this might have b€»en int^gible 
enough, supposing you were pre-occupied by a Bironger at- 
tachment. But bo far from this, you declare yours^tf abBO- 
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lutely incapable of aay exclnBive a£Pection, or of «nch a regard 
aa ÍB neceaaary to any degree of happineas in the conjngal 
atate. I know not^ my dear Laura, what ideaa you mav en- 
tertain of the fervency suitable to wedded love ; bat had you 
been lesB peremptory^ I Bhonld have thought it not unlikely to 
Bpring írom a young woman's 'most cordial esteem' and 
' wanneBt gratitude/ towarda a young man with 'expreBSÍve 
black eyes/ and ^the moat benevolent Bmile in the world.* 

*^ From the tenor of your letter^ as well aa from Bome general 
cxpreBBÍonB you haveformerly dropped^ I am led to conjecture 
that you think an extravagant passion necesBary to the happi- 
neBB of manied life. You will smile at the expresBÍon ; but if 
it offend you> change it for any other descriptive of a feeling 
beyond tender iriendBhip, and you wiU find the BubBtítute 
nearly BynonomouB with the original. Now thÍB idea appeara 
to me rather erroneouB ; and I cannot help thinking that calm^ 
dÍBpaBBÍonate afifectiony at leaBt on the Bide of the lady^ pro- 
mÍBes more permauent comfort. 

'< All male wríterB on the Bubject of love^ bo far as my little 
loaowledge extends^ represent poBBesBÍon aa the infallible cure 
of pasBÍon. A very unattractive picture^ it must be confesBed^ 
of the love of that lordly bcx ! but they themBelvcB being the 
paintera, the defoimity íb a pledge of the reBemblance^ and I 
own my Bmall experíence fuinÍBheB no iuBtance to contradict 
their testimonv. Taking its truth, then^ for granted^ I need 
not inquire whether the pasBÍonB of our own sex be equally 
ileeting. If they be, the enamoured pair soon find themBelves 
at best in the Bame Bituation with those who marry from sober 
sentíments of regard ; that is, obliged to seek happiness in the 
esteem^ the confidence^ the forbearance of each other. But if^ 
in the female breast^ the fervours of passion be less transienty 
I need not descríbe to you the sufferingsof feminine sensibility 
under half-retunied ardours^ uor the Btings of feminine príde 
Qnder the unnatural and mortifying transference of the arts of 
courtship. I trust> my dear girl, that should you ever make a 
marríage of pasBÍon, your self-command will enable you to 
amother its last embers in your own bosom, while your pru- 
dence will improve the short advantage whích is conferred by 
itB empire in tiiat of your hnsbaud, to lay the foundation of an 
afibction more tender than fríendshipy more lastíng than love. 

** Again^ it is surely of the utmoBt consequence to the feli- 
city of ^v^edded life, that a just and temperate estimate be 
fi>nned of the character of him to whose temper we must ac- 
commodate ourBelves; whose capríces we must endure; 
whose &ilingB we must piurdony whetíier the discord burst 
upon U8 in thunder, or steal on amid haimonieB which render 
it imperoeptíble» perhaps half-pleasiDg. Small cbance ia tbere 
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tiutt pandon fihotild view^ with tiie calm^ extámstiiig eye df 
reafKm, the faoltB which it aaddenly detects iu the god of iÍB 
idolatiy. The once fervent votaiy of tfae idol, findiág it mr 
worthy of itt worship^ neglects the useftil purposes to which 
he might apply the gold which it contains. 

" I have other leasons íbr thinking that paBsionÍB at beat nn- 
neceasary to conjugal happinesa ; but even if I ahould make 
you a proselyte to my opinion, the conviction would^ in thë 
preaent caae, probablv come too late. Such a man aa you de- 
Bcribe will probably be satÍBfied with the aiiBwer he has re- 
ceived. He wiU certainly never importune you, nor poorly 
attempt to extort írom your pify what he could not win j&om 
your love. His attachment will soon Bubside into a firiendly 
regard for you^ or be diverted into another channel by virtuee 
Bimiiar to those which first atlracted him. I only wish, my 
dear Laura, that after tMs change takes place^ the ' cireum- 
atanceB' may remain in fbrce wMch render you ' for ever inca- 
pable of repaying him with a love like hÍB own.' If yon afe 
«ure that theae circumstanceB are deciBive, I foreaee no evil 
which can result írom cultivating a íriendBhip bo honourafale 
and advantageous to you, as that of a man of letteni and a 
ChrÍBtian ; whoae converBation may improve your miiid^ and 
whoBe experience may supply that knowledge of the world 
which ÍB rarely attainable by women in the more private walks 
of life. 

'' To him I fihould suppose that no danger could arise ftom 
Buch an intercourse. We are all apt to overrate the strength 
and durability of the attachments we excite. I betieve tiie 
trúih ÍB^ that in a vigorous, well-govemedy and actively 
employed mind, love rarely becomes the resÍBtleBB tyrant 
which vanitv and romances represent him. Híb empire ÍB 
divided by the love of fame or the desire of useMness, the 
eagemeBS of research, or the triumph of discovery. But even 
Botitude, idlenesB, and imagination, cannot long Buj^ort his 
dominion without the assistance of hope ; and I tidce it fbr 
granted, íh>m your tried honour and generopity, that your aii- 
flwer haB been too explicit to leave your lover in any doubt 
that your Bentence is final. 

" I own I could have wished, that the virtues of my ever 
dear Laura had fbund, in thë sacred characters of wife and 
mother^ a larger field than a Btate of cetibacy can a£ft>rd ; but 
I have no fear that your happiness or respectability shouid 
6íver depend upon outward circumBtances. I have no doubt 
that moderate wÍBhes and useful employmentB ^ili dififtue 
cheeríhlneBs in the lonetiest dwelting^ wMle piety wiU peo|)ie 
iiwith guestB ÍTom ixeaven. 

'< HiuB^ my beloved child, I have given my opiition with all 
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l^fm a letter* The passdon for giving advice long survivea 
that which Í9 the Bubject of our correspondeace ;. but to ahow 
you that I can lay «ome restraint on an old woman'e rage fbr 
admonition^ I will not add another line, except that which 
asBurea you that I am^ with all a mother's lave^ and ail a 
ft'iend'B esteem, 

" Your affectionate 

"E. Douei.A»." 

Laura read this letter, and pondered it deeply. Hiougli 
she could not deny that it contained Bome truths^ Bhe was not 
s^tisfied with the doctrine deduced ftom them. She remem-^ 
bered that Mrs. Doaglas was the moBÍ affectionate pf wives^ 
and concluded that in one solitary instance her judgment had 
beten at variance with her practice ; and that, having made 
herself a marriage of love, Bhe was not an adeqnate judge of 
the disadvantage attending a more dÍBpassionate coanexion. 
Some passages, too, she could well have spared ; but as these 
were prophetic rather than monitory, they required little con- 
sideration; and after the second readmg, Laura generaliy 
omitted them in the perusal of her íriend's epistle. Upon the 
whole^ however, it gave her pleasure. Her conscience was 
vélieved by obtaining the sanction of Mrs. Douglas to her pro- 
mised intimacy with De Courcy, and álready she looked for-* 
ward to the time when it should be renewed. 

Since her arrival in town, her aunt, all kindness and com« 
placency , had scarcely named Hargrave ; and^ with the san- 
guine temper of youth, Laura hoped that she had at last ex- 
hausted the perseverance of her persecutors. This fruitíul 
sonroe of Btrirc removed^ she thought she could without much 
difflculty submit to the casual fits of caprice to which Lady 
Felham was subject ; and^ considering that her aunt, with all 
her íhults, was ^till her most natural protector, and her houBe 
her most proper abode, she began to lay aside thoughts of re- 
moving immediately to Scotland,and to look to Walboume as 
her permanent home. 

In the meantime she promised herself that the approaching 
winter would bring her both amusement and information. — 
The capital, with ali its wonders, of which she had hitherto 
seen little, the endless diversity of character which she ex- 
pected its inhabitants to exhibit, the conversation of the lite- 
rary and the elegant, of wits, senators, and statesmen, pro- 
mised an inexhaustible fund of instruction and deliglit. Nay, 
the patriotic heart of Laura beat high with the hope of meeting 
Bome Qi those heroes who, undaunted by disaster, where aU 
but honour is iost^ i^atntained the honour of IMtaÍB, or wfao^ 
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with happier fortmies^ gnide the trínmphant naviefl of ovr 
natíve land. ^ was jret to leam how bttle of character ap- 
pears tiuroagh the vamish of fashionable mannen, and how 
little a hero or a statesman at a rout differs from a mere man 
of fashion in the same sitaation. 

Lad^r Pelham seemed inclined to fnmish her with all the op- 
portonities of observation which she conld desire, introdacing 
her to every visitor of distinction^ and procaring for her ^e 
particnlar attention of two ladies of high rank, who constantly 
mvited her to ghare in the gaieties of the season. Bat Laara^ 
instracted in the valae of tune, and feeling herself accoontable 
for ita employment, stopped ftír short of the dissipation of her 
oompanions. She had long since established a criterion by 
which to jadge of the innocence of her pleasares, accoanting 
every amusement írom which she retamed to her daties with 
an exhaasÝed írame, langaid spirits, or distracted attention, to 
be at best dangeroas, and contraiy to all ratíonal ends 
of recreation. Of entertainments which she had never before 
witnessed, caríositygenerallyindaced her for once to partake; 
bat she foand few that coald stand her test^ and to those 
which failed in the tríal^ she retamed as seldom as possible. 

One species alone> if it deserves to be classed with enter- 
tainments^ she was anwiUingly obliged to except írom her 
rale. From card-parties Laara always retamed fatigaedboth 
in mind and in body. While present at them she had scarcely 
any other wish than to escape ; and she qaitted them anflt for 
any thing bat rest. Lady Pelham, however^ sometimes made 
it a point that her niece should accompany her to these par- 
ties ; and> though she never asked Laura to play, was occa- 
sionally at pains to interest her in the game, by calling her to 
her side, appealing to her against her iU-fortune^ or exacting 
her congratulation in success. Afew of these parties excepted, 
Laura*8 time passed pleasantly. Though the calm of her 
aonts temper was now and then disturbed by short gusts of 
anger^ it returaed as lightly as it fled ; and the subject^ fertile 
in endless chiding, seemed almost forgotten. 

A fortnight had passed in this sort of quiet, when one mom- 
ing Lady Pelham proposed to carry Laura to see the Marquis 

of »g superb collection of pictures. Laura, obliged by 

aunt's attention to her prevaiHng taste, eagerly accepted the 
proposal, and hastened to equip herseíf for the excursion. — 
Light of heart^ she was retuming to the drawing-room, to 
wait tiU the carríage drew up, when, on entering, the first ob- 
ject she beheld was Colonel Hargrave, seated confidentiaUy 
by the side^of Lady Pelham. 

Laura, tuming sick with vexation, shrank back, and, be- 
wailÍDg the departure of her short lived quiet, retarned, half- 
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mgry, half-Borrowíhl^ to her own room. She had litile time^ 
however, to indulge her chagrÍQy for Lady Pelham almost im- 
mediately aent to let her know that the carríage waited. 

Disconcerted, and almost out of humour^ Laura had tossed 
aside her bonnet^ and was about to retract her consent to go, 
when^ recoUecting that the plan had been proposed on her ac- 
county without any apparent motive unless to oblige her, she 
thought her aunt would have just reason to complain of such 
an ungracious rejection of her civility. Besides^ it is like a 
spoiled child, thought she, to quarrel with my amusement, be- 
cause one disagreeable circumstance attends it ; and readjust- 
ing her bonnet, she joined Lady Pelham, not without a secret 
hope that Hargrave might not be of the party. The hope de- 
ceived her. He was ready to hand her into the carriage^ and 
to take his seat by her side. 

Her sanguine expectations thus put to flight, the habitual 
. complacency of Laura's countenance suffered a sudden eclipse. 
She answéred almo^t peevishly to Hargrave's inquiries for her 
her health ; and so complete was her vexation, that it was 
long ere she observed how much his manner towards her was 
changed. He whispered no extravagancies in her ear ; offered 
her no officious attentions; and seized no opportunities of ad- 
dressing her, but such as were consistent with politeness and 
respect. He divided his assiduities not unequally between 
her and Lady Pelham ; and even^ without any apparent reluc- 
tance^ permitted a genteel young man^ to whom the ladies 
curtsied inpassing, to share in the office of escort^ and almost 
to monopolise Laura's conversation. Having accompanied the 
ladies home> he left them immediately^ reíusing Lady Pelham^s 
invitation to dinner ; and Laura, no less pleased than surprised 
at this unexpected tum, wished him good moming more gra- 
ciously than she had of late spoken to him. 

The next day he dined in Grosvenor street, and the same 
propriety of manner continued. The following evening Laura 
agam met with him in a large party. He did not distinguish 
her particularly from any of her fair competitors. Laura was 
delighted. She was convinced that he had at last resolved to 
abandon his fruitless pursuit; but what had so suddenly 
wrought this happy change she could not divine. 

He did not visit Lady Pelham daily, yet it so happened that 
Laura saw him every day, and stiU he was consistent. Laura 
scarcely doubted, yet durst scarcely trust her good fortune. 

The violent passions of Hargrave, however, in some degree 
unfitted him for a deceiver ; and sometimes the fiery glance of 
impatience, of admiration, or of jealousy, belied the serenity 
of his manner. Laura did not fail to remark this ; but she 
possessed the happy faculty of explaining every ambiguity in 
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httiBui eQndttG^ io • vay favourably to tiie we^r^tL f^tty 
lyhich} thqugh it •ometimefl expased her to mistake and vexa- 
tion, was, upon the whole, at once a happiness and a virtue. 
9he concludeid that Hargrave^ determined to persecute her no 
further^ waa stríving to overcome his pasaion ; that the ap- 
pearances she had remarked were only the strugglea which he 
could not whoUy repress ; and she felt herself grateftil to him 
for making the attemptr—the niore grateíul firom her idea of 
its diíficulty. 

With her natural singleneas of heart, she one day mentioned 
to Jiady Pelham the change in Hargrave*s behaviour. I sup- 
pose, added she» smiling, that finding he can make nothing 
móre of me> be is resolved to lay me under obligation by leav- 
ing me at peace, having tlrst contrived to make me sensible of 
its fuU value. Lady Pelham was a better dissembler than 
Colonel Hargrave ; and scarcely did a change of colour an- 
nounce the deceptÍQn> while> in a tone of assumed anger, she 
answered by reproaching her niece with having at hst accom- 
pUshed her purpose> and driven her lover to despair. Yet 
Lady Pelham knew that Hargrave had not thought of relin- 
quishing his pursuit. His new-found self-command was 
merely intended to throw Laura off her guard, that Lady 
Felham might have an opportunity of executing a schemé 
wliich Lambert had contríved, to entangle Laura beyond the 
possibiUty of escape. 

Many an action, harmless in itself, is seen, by a disceming 
bystander, to have in it 'nature that in time wiU venom 
breed, though no teeth for the present.* It happened that Lam- 
bert, while at Walboume, had once seen Laura engaged in a 
partý at chess ; and her bent brow and flushed cheek, her pal- 
pitating bosom> her trembling hand, her eagemess for victory, 
above aU, her pleasurein 8ucces8,re8trainedbutnotconcealed> 
inspired him with an idea that play might be made subservi- 
ent to the designsof hisfriend, designs which he was the more 
disposed to promote, because, for the present, they occupied 
Hargrave to the exclusion of that fblly of whicb Lambert had 
80 weU availedhimself. 

It was Lambert^s proposal that he should himself engage 
Laura in play ; and having won from her, by means which he 
oould always command, that he should transfer the debt to 
Hargrave. The scheme was seconded by Lady Pelbam, and 
in part acquiesced by Hargrave. But though he could con- 
sent to degrade the woman whom he intended forbis wife,he 
could not endure that any other than himself should be the in- 
stmment of her degradation ; and sickening at tíie shackles 
which the love of gaming had imposed upon himself, he pósi- 
tively reiused to accede to that part of the plan, which propo- 
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bitppeviously formed. Besides, the formation of á habli^ 
^specially one so coi\trary to previous bias, wás a work .of 
tiáie ; and a stratagem oi tedious execution did not suit the 
impatience bf Hargrave^s temper. 

He conaentedy however to ado^t a more eummary modifi- 
catíon of the same artifíce. It was intended that Laura should 
at first be induced to play for a stake too small to alarm heiv 
yeisufficiently great to máke success desirable ; that she áhould 
^ Irst be aJlowed to win ; that the stake should be increased 
líntíl jBhe should lose a Bumtv which might incomniode her to 
pratt with ; and then that the stale cheat of gamblers^ hope 
of retrieving her loss, should be pressed on her as a motive wt 
ventiiring hearertodestruction. 

The chief obstacle to the exeeution of this honourable enter» 
prise lay in ttjie fírst step, the difficúlty of persuading Láura 
to play for a^y sum which eould be at all important to her« 
For obviating tfais, Lady Felham trusted to the diffidénce, tíie 
extreme timidiiy^ .the abhoirehce of notoriety, which natuie, 
mtrengthen^d by education) had made a leading featare. in the 
bharacter bf Lanra. Her ladyship determined that the first essay 
should be made in a large companyy ih tbe presence of persons 
6f rank^of fame, of talent» of eveiy qualification whioh could 
aogment the awe> almost amountíng to horror^ with whicfi 
Laurp. shrunk írom ihe gaze of númbers. 

Partlyíroma craving ídt a confident, partlyinhopeofjjiecuj^f 
ing ássistance, Lady Pelham communicated her intention to 
IJie Honourable Mrs. Clermbnt, a dashing widow of five-and" 
íhirty. . The piereing black eyes, the loud voice, the iree manr 
ner, ánd good-huinou^d assurance of this lady, had inspired 
Laura with a kind of dread, which had not yielded to the ád« 
▼ances which the widow condescended tp make. Lady Pel- 
ham Judged it most favourable to her lighteous Jpurpose^ that 
the mrst attempt shouldbemade inthe house of A&s. Clemiont, 
rathier than in her own ; both because that lady's higher circle 
pf acquaintance could command a more imposing assemblage 
of visitors, and because . this arrangement would leave her 
ladýship more at liberty to watch the success of her scheme, 
than she could be where she wás necessarily occupied as mis- 
tress of the cerembnies. 

. The appoínted evening came, and Lady Pelham, though 
with the utBooQt kindness of maimer« insisted upon Laura's ai- 
tendance. Laura would rather have been excúsed ; vet, not 
to internipt a humour so harmonioús, «he consented to go. 
Lady. Pelham was all complaoency. She . condescended t« 
preside at her nieée's toilette', and oblige her to complete her 
o 
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áresm by wéairing for that evenmg a snperb diamoikd aigieíte^ 
one of tiie omamentB of her own earlier yean. Lanra gtreniL- 
aQBÍy resisted tiiis addition to her attire^ accoimting it whoUy 
Qnsuitable to her sitaation ; but her annt woold take no de- 
nial^ and the affair was not worthy of a more serious reíusal. 
Thia important concem adjusted, Lady Pelham viewed her 
niece with trinmphant admiration. She bnrst forth into 
praises of her beauty, declaring that she had never seen her 
look half so lovely. Yet, with skilíiil malice, she contrived 
to awaken Laura's natural bashfolness^ by sajring, as they 
were alighting at Mrs. Clermont's door^ Nowmy dear, don*t 
mortify me to-night by any of your Scotch gaucheries, Be- 
member, eveiy me will be tumed upon you. 

Heaven iorbid, thought Laura, and timidly foUowed her 
aunt tothecouch -^here she took her seat. 

For a whUe Lady Pelham's words seemed prophetic, and 
Laura could not raise her eyes without meeting tiie gaze of 
admiration or of scrutiny ; but the rooms beganto be crowded 
by the great and the gay, and Laura was réUeved írom her 
vexatious distinction. Ladjr Pelham did not long sufibr her 
to enjoy her release, but rising, proposed that they should 
waUc. Though Laura felt^ in her 6wn majestíc stature^ a very 
unenviable claim to notice^ a claim rendered more conspicuous 
by the contrast offered in the figure of her companion, she 
could not with poUteness refuse to accompany her aunt, and 
giving Lady Pelham her arm, they began their round. 

Laura, Uttle acquainted with the ease which prevails in 
town parties, coula not help wonderíng at the nonchalence of 
Mrs. Clermont, who leaving her guests to entertain themselves 
as they chose, was lounging on a sofa^ playing atpiqcuet with 
Colonel Hargrave. 

Mrs. Clermont at picquet, said Lady Pelham. Come Laura, 
picquet is the only civiUsed kind of gamé you play. You 
shaU take a lesson ; and she led her niece forward tluough a 
circle of misses, who, in hopes of catching the attention of 
the handsome Colonel Hargrave, were tittering and talking 
nonsense most laboriously. This áction. naturally drew the 
eyes of all upon Laura, and Lady Pelham, who expected to 
find useftil engines in her timidity and embarrassment, did not 
fail to make her remark the notice which she excited. From 
this notice Laura would have escaped, by seatíng herself near 
Mrs. Clermont; but Lady Pelham^ perceiving her intentíon, 
placed herself, without cerempny, so as to occupy the only 
remaining seat, leaving Laura standing alone, shrinkíng at tíie 
GOBSCiousness of her conspicuous situatíon. No one was near 
faer to whom she could address herself, and her only resource 
was bendmg down to overlook Mrs. Clermont's game. 
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She hftd kept her station long encmgh to be fdlly fleiuiiUe of 
its awkwardness^ when Mrs. Clermont, mddeBÍy startisg np, 
exclaimed^ Bless me ! I had qnite forgotten that I pnnnised to 
make a loo-table for the duchess. Do^ my dear Miss Mon« 
treviïle^ take my hand for half an hour. 

Ëxcuse me^ madam^ said Laura, drawing back^ I pl&3f soiU. 

Nay, Laara> interrupted Lady Felham, yonr teacher is con- 
cemea to maintain your skill^ and I insist on it that yon play 
admirably. 

Had not your ladyship better play P 

Oh no^ my dear ; I jom tiie loo«table. 

Come> said Mrs. Ciermont, ofibring Laura the teat which 
she had just quitted^ I will take no excnse : to tit down, and 
snccess attend yon. 

The seat presented Laura with an inviting opportnnity of 
tnming herback upon her inspectors; she was averse from 
refusing a trifling request,and rather willing to give Hargrave 
a proof that she was not insensible to the late improvement 
in his behavionr. She therefore quietly took the place as- 
Bigned her, while the trio exchange smUes of congratulation 
on the faciÚiy with which she had fallen into the snare. 

Something^ however, yet remained to be arranged, and 
Lady Pelham and her hostess still kept their stations by her 
Bide. While dividing the cards^ Laura recollected having ob- 
served that^ in town, every game seemed played for money ; 
and she asked her antagomst what was to be the stake. He 
of course referred that point to her own decision; but Laura, 
in profound ignorance of the arcana of card-tables, blushed, 
hesitated, and looked at Lady Pelham and Mrs. Clermont for 
instractions. 

We don*t play high in this house, my dear, said Mrs. Cler- 
mont ; Colonel Hargrave and I were only playíag gnineas. 

Laura is only a beginner^ said Lady Pelham^ and perhaps 
half-a-guinea — 

Laura intermpted her aunt by rising and deliberately col- 
lecting the cards ; Cblonel Hargrave wiU excuse me, said she. 
That is far too great a stake for me. 

Don't be absurd^ my dear, said Lady Pelham^ touching 
Laura's sleeve, and aíTecting to whisper ; why should not yon 
play as other people do ?^ 

Laura^ not thinking this a proper time to explain her con- 
scientious scmples, merely answered^ that she could not afford 
it; and more embarrassed than before, would have glided 
away, but neither of her guards would permit her to pass. 

You need not mind what you stake with Hargrave, said 
Lady Pelham apart; you play so much better than he, that 
you vrill in&lHbly win. 
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THa{ does ni){ at all alter tlie case, retumea Eátrfa. It 
wotild be as tLnpleasant to me to win Colonel Hargrave's 
money as to lose my own. 

Whatever stake Miss Móntreville chooses must be eqnally 
agreeable to me, said Colonel Hargrave ; bnt Lanra observed 
tíat the smile which accompanied these words had in it more 
of sarcasm than of complacency. 

I siióuld be sorry, sir, said she, that yon lowered yonr pláy 
npon my account. Perbaps some of these yonng ladies, con- 
tínued she, looking round to the talkative circle behind — 

Bë quiet, Laura^ interrupted Lady Pelham, again in an under- 
tone ; you will make yourself the town-talk with yonr fool- 
eries. 

I hope not, retumed Lanra, calmly ; but if 1 do, there is no 
help ; uttle inconveniences must be submitted to for the sake 
of Qoing right. 

Lord, Miss Montreville, cried Mrs. Clermont alond, whát 
odd notions ýou have I Who would mind playing for hatf-a- 
guinea ? It is nothing, absolutely nothing. It would nbt bny 
a pocket-handkerchief. 

It would buy a week's food for a poorfamilý, thought Lanra, 
and she was confirmed in her resolution ; but not wilKng to 
expose this reason to ndicule, and a little displeased that Mrs. 
Clermont should také the liberlý of urging her, she coolly, yet 
modestly replied, That such matters must greatly depend on 
the qpinions and circumstances of the partiés concemed^ of 
which they were themselves the best judges. 

I insist on your playing, said Lady Pelham, in an angry half 
whisper. If you wiU make yourself ridiculous, let it be when 
I am not by to share in the ridicule. 

Excuse me, madam, for to-night, retumëd Laura, pieádingly. 

Before another evening I will give you reasons which I am 
Bure will satisfy you. 

I am sure, said Hargrave, darting a very significant loókto- 
wards Laura, if Miss MontreviUe^ instead of cards, prefer 
allowing me to attend her in your ábsence, I shall gain in- 
finitely by the exchange. 

Laura to whom his glance made this hint vei*y ihtelligible, 
reddened ; and, saying she would by no means intemipt his 
amusement, was again tuming to seek a substitute amongher 
tittéring neighbours, whén íïrs. Clermont preyented her, by 
calling out to a lady at a considerable distánce^j my dear 
diichess, do have the gaodness to come hither^,áiid talk to this 
whimsical beauty of ours. She is seized with an economical fit, 
and has taken it into her pretty little head that' ï am qnite a 
^ambler, because I fix her stake at half-a-gninea. . 

What níay notyonth and beauty dú? said liër ^^ace^ 16bk-< 
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i^g at I^un^ ivfiiíi a smile half-sly, half-insinaatmg. When 
r Was the Miss Montreville óf the day, I too might have led 
the fashion of playing for pence, though now I dare not ven- 
ture even to countenance it. 

Hie mere circumstance of rank could never discompose 
Laura ; and, rather taldng encouragement from the charming 
though faded countenance of the speaker, she replied, hut, in 
consideration of having no pretensions to lead the &8hion> may 
I not claim exemption írom following it ? 

Oh, hy no means, said her grace. When once you have en- 
tered the world of fashion^you musteitherbethe daringleader 
or tíie humble foUower. If you choose the first, you must defy 
flie dpinions of all other people ; and, if the last, you must 
have a suitable indifference for your own. 

A gentle imitation, retumed Lanra, that, in the world of 
fashión, I am quite^ out of place, since nothing but my own 
opinion is more awfíil to me than that of others. 

Miss Montreville, saicL Lady Pelham, with an aspect of 
vinegar, we all wait your pleasure. 

Pray^ madam, answered Laura, do not let me detain you a 
mómént; I shall easily dispose of myself. 

Take up your cards this mstant, and let us have no more of 
these airB,saJd Lady Felham, now without affectaiáon whisper- 
ing, in order to concealfrom her elegant companions the wrath 
which was, however, distinctly written in her countenance. 

It now occurred to Laura as strange, that so much trouble 
shpuld be taken to prevail upon her to play for more than she 
was inclined. Hargrave, though he had pretended to release her, 
fltiU kept his seat, and his language had tended rather to em- 
barráss than relieve her. Mrs. Clermont had interfered further 
than Laura thought either necessary or proper ; and Lady Pel- 
ham was eager to carry her t)oint. Laura saw that there was 
Bomething in aU this wMch she did not comprehend; and, 
looking up to seek an explanation in the faces of her compan- 
ions, she perceived that the whole trio seemed waiting herde- 
cision with looks of various interest. The piercing blackeyes 
of Mrs. Clermont were fixed upon her with an expression of 
bIv curiosity. Hargrave hastily withdrew a sidelong glance 
of anxious expectation; wMleLady Pelham's face was flushed 
with angry impatience of delay . 

Has your laayship any particular reason for wishiog that I 
should play for a higher stake than I think right ? said Laura, 
fixing on her aunt a look of calm scrutiny. 

Too much out of humour to be completely on her guard, 
Lady Pelham's colour deepened several shades, while she an- 
swered, I, child! what should msJce vou think so? 

I don't know^ said Laura. People sometimes try to con" 
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vince firom mere love of victory ; bat the^ seldom take the 
trouble to persuade without some other motive. 

Any friend^ said Lady Pelham, recoUecting herself, wonld 
find motive enough for what I have done, in the absurd ap- 
pearance of these littlenesses to the world, andthe odimnthat 
deservedly falls on a young miser. 

Nay, Lady Pelham, said the duchess, that is far too seýere. 
Come, added she, beckoning to Laura, with a gracious smiley 
you shall sit by me, that I may endeavour to enlarge your con- 
ceptions on the subject of card-playing. 

Laura^ thus encouraged, instantly beggedher aunt's permi»- 
siontopass. Lady Pelham couldyuot decently reAise; and^ 
venting her rage, by pinching Laura's arm till the blood came, 
and muttering, through her clenched teeth, ^obstinate wretch !* 
she Bufíbred her niece to escape. Lanra did not condescend to 
bestow anynoticeupon thisassault, but^pulling hergloveover 
her wounded arm, took refuge beside the duchess. The fasci- 
nating manners of a high-bred woman of fashion, and the re- 
spect&l attentions offered to her whom the duchess distin- 
guished by her particular countenance, made the rest of the 
evening pass agreeably^ in spite of the evident ill-humour of 
Lady Peiham. 

Her ladyship restrained the íurther expression of her rage 
till Laúra and she were on their way home ; when it burst out 
in reproaches of the parsimony, and perverseness which had 
appeared in her niece's refusal to play. Laura listened to her 
in silence ; sensible that, while Lady Pelham*s passion over- 
powered the voice of her own reason, it was vain to expect 
that fihe should hear reason from another. But, next day^ 
when she judged that her aunt had had time to grow cool, she 
took occasion to resume the subject ; and explained, with such 
firmness and precision, her principles in regard to the uses of 
money and the accountableness of its possessors, that Lady 
Pelham laid aside thoughts of entanglingherby meansofplay ; 
since it was vain to expect that she would commit to me 
power of chance that which she habitually considered as the 
sacred deposit of a father, and as specially destined for the 
support and comfort pf hi9 children. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Habc^bave no sooner perceived the íiitiliijr of his design to in- 
volve Laura in a debt of honour, than he laid aside the disgniise 
which had been assumed to lull her vigilance, and which he had 
never wom without much difficnlty. He condescended^ how- 
ever, to save appearances^ by taking ádvantage of the idea 
which Laura had herself suggested to Lady Felham> and aver- 
red that he had made a powerftil efibrt to recover his self-pos- 
session ; but he declared, that, having totally failed in his en- 
deavours to obtain his liberty^ he was determined never to re- 
new them^ and would trust to time and accident for remoying 
Laura's prejudice. In vain did she assure him that no time 
Gould produce such a revolution in her sentiments as would at 
all avul him ; that though his eminent improvement in worth 
might secure her esteem^ her afiections were alienated bejond 
recaL The old system was resumed, and with greater vigour 
than before, because with less fear of observation/ and more 
frequent opportunities of attack. Every meal^ every visit, 
every public place, íumished occasions for his indefatigable 
assiduitiesy irom which Laura found no refage beyoiid the pre- 
Gincts of her own chamber. 

Begardless of the vexation which such a report might give 
her, he chose to make his suit a subject of the tittle-tattle of 
the day. By this manoeuvre, in wMch he had before found his 
|kdvantag[e, he hoped that several purposes might be served; 
The publicity of his claim would keep other pretenders at a 
distance ; it would oblige those who mentioned him to Laura 
to speak, if not favourably, at least with decent cautipn ; and 
it might posBÍbly at last induce her to listen with less reluct- 
ance to what every one spoke of as natural and probable. 
Lady Pelham seconded his mtentions, by hints of her niece'a 
engagement, and confidential complaints to her íriends of the 
matwaise honte which made Laura treat with such reserve the 
man to whom she had long been affianced. The consequence 
of theirmanoeuvring was, that Hargrave's right to persecute 
Laura seemed universally acknowledged. The men, at his ap- 

Eroach, leffc her free to his attendance ; the women entertained 
er with praises of his person, manners, and equipage ; with 
hints of her situation, too gentle to warrant direct contradic- 
tlon ; or charges made with conviction too strong to yield to 
any form of deniaL 

Lady Pelham, too, resumed her unwearied remonstrances, 
and teased, chidedy argued, upbraided, entreated, and scolded, 
through every tedious hour in which the absence of viidtors left 
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Laupi at her mercy. Laura faad at one time determined 
against submitting to such treatment, and had resolved, that, 
if it were renewed, shë would séëk'á refhge far from her per- 
secutoni and irom England. But that resolution had been 
formed when there appeared no imme^iate necesBÍty for put* 
tsng it in practice ; and England oontained sometfaing to wfaick 
Laura clung almost undonBciouBly. Amidst all her VeacatioÉ», 
Mrs. De Courcy's letters soo&ed her ruffled spiritB ; and múte 
thán once, when sfae faa4 renewed faer determination to qnit 
La^ Felfaam, a few linës'from Norwóod made lier pauiie bif 
ite ^lfibnent, reminding faer tfaat a few montlis, hbweVei' u&t 
pleafliúg, would soon steal away^ aná that faer réturn to tiie 
eountry would at leást bring BÓme mitigation 'of faer penfectt^ 
tíons. 

Tfaougfa Mra. De Conrcy wrote often, and oonidentially she 
neVer mentioned Montague íurther tiian waB necesBary to 
aroid particnlarity. She sáid little of hÍB faealtív, iibtfaii^jr ^f 
hÍB spiritB or odcupationB, and never hinted any knowledge oC 
faÍB rejectéd loré. Laura's inquiries concëmiág faim wail an-ï 
swered witfa vague politeness ; and tfaus faer intemt ih tbe 
Btate of faÍB mind was constantly kept awhke. Often did shé 
repeat to faerself, thát sfae faoped fae wonld soon leam to con* 
consider her ^ierely as a friend ; and that which wé have often 
repeated as trutfa, we in time believe to be true. 

Laura faad been in town about a montfa, wfaen one of ker 
lettets to Nbrwood was fbllowed by a longér Bilence tl»ií 
YiBuáL Sfae wibte ágain, and stiU the answer wás delaj^ed/ 
Fearing tfaat illneBS prevented Mrs. De Oourcy from writing; 
Lanra had endured some dáys of serions anxiéty » when a ÏBttêi 
was brought faër, addressed in Montágue^s faand. Sfae faastily toré 
it open, and faer heai-t fluttered between pleasure ánd a^pre-^ 
hension^ when sfae perpeived tfaat tfae wfaoie letter was written 
bý faim. It was sfaoit and cautionB. He apologised for the 
llberty fae took, by saying, tfaat a iheumatic afléction faaSd pre^ 
vénted fais motfaer from using faer pen^ sfae faad employed him 
asher secretary, feanng to alarm'Laura by longer silence. 
The letter througfaout was tfaat of a kind yet respectM fiie»d: 
Not a word betrayed tfae lóVer. Ihe expressionB of tend«r 
interest and remembraacés witfa wfaicfa it abounded, weré 
áscríbed to Mrs. De Courcy, or at least shared with her^ in a 
ihánner which prevented any embarrassment in thé retúyi 
Láum faesitated for a moment^ wfaetter faef answer dióuldí be 
aftdress^d to Mrs. De Coxircy or to Montague ; bnt MontE^gne 
was faer benefactor^ tfaeir intimacy was sanctioned byher boBt 
fneaá, and it iB not difficult tó ímagine faow the qUestioá vFas 
dedded. Her answer producéd a^ tepl^, whiofa ágtísi inM 
ft^lied to in ittf tom; and tKuB a eoimqpoafteíioer tra^fetab^' 
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lislwds '^)4p^9 t]^oup^|it |it firat constrained and formal^ was 
iáugEt by lifontajgrue'fi prudent fbrbearance^ to assume a cha- 
ract^r of niendly ease. 

Tms correspondence, which soon fonned one of Laura's 
cfaief pleasures, she never affected to conceal írom Lady Fel- 
hain. On thé contrary, she spoke of it with perfóct openness 
and candour. Uufortunately, however, it did not meet with 
ber ladvahip's approbation. She judged it highly unfavourable 
to her designs in regard tp Hargrave. She imagined that^ if not 
already an affair of love, it was likely soon to become so ; and 
e^ believed that^ at all eyents, Laura's intercourse wíth the 
De Courcys would foster those antiquated notions of morality 
to which Qargrave owed his ill success. Accordingly^ she 
first objected to Laura's new correspondence; then lectured on 
its improi)riety and imprudence ; and, lastly, took upon her 
pcfremptorily to prohibit its continuance. Those who are al- 
ready irritated by oppression, a trifle will at last rouse to re- 
flistance. This was an exercise of authority so far beyond 
Laura's expectations, that it awakened her resolution to sub- 
mit no longer to the importunity and persecution which she 
had so long endured, but to depart immediately for Scotland. 
'Willing) however, to execute her purpose with as little ex- 
pense of peace as possible, she did not open her intentions at 
the moment of imtation. She waited a day of serenity to 
propose her departure. 

ín order to procure the means of deíraying the expense of 
her joumey, it was become necessary to remind Ladv Pelham 
of her loan, which appeared to have escaped her ladyship's 
recollection. Laura, accordingly, one day gently hinted a 
wish to be repaid. Lady Pelham at first looked surprised, and 
ajGfected to have forgotten the whole transaction; but, upon 
being very distinctly neminded of the particulars, she owned 
that she recoUected something of it, and carelessly promised 
to settle it soon ; adding, that she knew Laura had no use for 
the money. Laura then firankly announced the purpose which 
ahe meant to apply it ; saying, that, as her aunt was now sur- 
roimded by more agreeable society, shehoped she might, with- 
out inconvenience, be spared, and would therefore relieve 
Lady Pelham of her charge, by paying a visit to Mrs. Doug- 
las. Bage inflamed in Lady Pelham's countenance, while she 
burst into a torrent of invective against her niece's ingrati- 
tade and coldness of heart ; and it mingled with triumph as 
she eoncluded by saying — 

Do, miss ; by all means go to your precious Scotland, but 
find the means as you best can ; for not one penny will I give 
you for such a purpose. I have long expected some such flne 
íreak ae this, but I thought I «hould disappoint it. 
5 
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Not dannted hv this inaaspicioai begixmiiigy Lanra takíiier 
encouragement mm her aunt's known instabiiity^ again and 
again renewed the aatgect ; bat Lady Pelham's parpoBes, how- 
ever, easily sbaken by 'accident or capríce^ were ever inflexi- 
ble to entreaty. She possessed, said she^ the means of pre- 
▼enting her niece's folly, and she was determined to employ 
them. 

Laara bamt with resentment at the i^justice of tfais deter- 
mination. She acknowledged no right which Lady Pelham 
pHOssessed to detain her against her own consent, and she con- 
Bidered the detentíon of her lawfol property as Úttle else than 
fraad. Baty perceiving that remonstrance was aBeless, she 
jadged it pradent not to embitter^ by vain recriminatíons, an 
mterconrse írom which she coald not immediately escape. 
Withoat farther complaint or apbraiding, she sabmitted to her 
fate ; content with resolving to employ more discreetly the 
next payment of her annaity^ and with making a jast but an- 
availing appeal to her aant's generosity^ by assertmg the right 
of defencelessness to protectíon. Lady Pelham had not the 
slightest idea of conceding any thing to this claim. On the 
contrary, ^e certainty that Laara coald not withdraw from 
her power, encoaraged her to ase it with less restraint. She 
invited Hargrave to a degree of familiaríty which he had 
not before assamed; admitted him at all hoars; sanctíoned 
any freedom which he dared to ase with Laara ; and forced or 
inveigled her into frequent tete-á-têtes with him. 

Fretted beyond her patíence, Laara*s temper more than 
once failed under this trêatment, and she bitterly reproached 
Hargrave as the source of all her vexatíon. As it was^ how- 
ever, her habitaal study to convert every event of her life to 
the purposes of virtue, it soon occurred to her that, daríng 
these compulsatory interviews, she might become the instra- 
ment of awakening h^ unworthy lover to more noble pursaits. 
Like a ray of light, the hope of asefalness darted into her 
Boul, shedding a cheeríng beam on obiects which before were 
dark and comfortless ; and, with all the enthasiastíc warmth 
of her character, she entered on her voluntarv task; forget- 
tíng, in her eagLemess to recal a sinner firom the error of his 
ways, the wearíness, disgust, and dread with which sbe 
listened to the ravmgs of selflsh passion. She no longer en- 
deavoured to avoid him ; no longer heard him with frozen si- 
lence or avowed disdain. Dnríng their interviews, she 
scarcely noticed his protestatíons, but employed every inter- 
val in urging him, with all the eloquence of dread, to retreat 
from the gulf which was yawning to receive hiin ; in aBsaríng 
him, with all the solemnity of trath, that the waters of life 
woold repay him a thoasand-fold for the poisoned cnp of 
pleasare. 
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Trathy «poken by the loveliest lips in the world, confinned 
by the lightnings of a witching eye, kindled at times in Har' 
grave a ■ometlong which he mistook for the love of virtae. 
He declared his abhorrence of his former self, asserted the in- 
nocence of his present manner of life, and vowed that, for the 
fntare, he should be blameless. Bnt when Laura rather incau- 
tiously urged him to give proof of his reformation, by renoun- 
cing a passion whose least gratifications were purchased at 
the expense of justice and humaniiy, he insisted that she re- 
quired more than nature could endure, and vehemently pro- 
tested thatiie would never, but with lífe, relinquish the hope 
of possessing her. 

Her remonstrance had, however, one effect, of which she 
was altogether unconscious. Hargrave could not estimate 
tlie force of those motives which lead her tolabour so eamestly 
fbr the conversion of a person whoUy indifibrent to her ; and 
ihough she often assured him that her zeal was disinterested, 
he cherished a hope that she meant to reward his improve- 
ment. In this hope, he relinquished for a while the schemes 
which he had devised against the unsuspecting Laura, till ac- 
cideut again decided him against trusting to her íree consent 
for the accomplishment of his wishes. 

Among other exercises of authority to which Lady Pelham 
was emboldened by her niece's temporary dependence on her 
will, she adhered to her former prohibition of Laura^s cor- 
respondence with De Courcy. Laura, unwilling to make it 
aj^pear a matter of importance, promised that she would 
desist ; but said that she must fiirst write to Mr. De Courcy 
to account for her seeming caprice. Lady Pelham consented, 
and the letter was written. It spoke of Laura^s situation, of 
her sentiments, of her regret for Hargrave's strange persever- 
ance, of the dread and vexation to which heoccasionaUy sub- 
jected her. To atone for its being the last, it was more 
firiendly, more communicative than auy she had formerly 
written. Laura meant to disguise, under a sportive style, the 
e£^ts which oppression had produced upon her spirits ; and 
the playfdl melancholy which ran throughout, gave her ex- 
pressions an air of artless tendemess. 

Lady PeUiam passed through the haU as this letter was 
l3^g upon the table, waiting the servant who was to carry it 
to tíie post. She looked at it. The sheet was completely 
íUled. She wondered what it could contain. She took it up 
and examixied it, as far as the seal would permit her. What 
flhe saw did but increase her curiosity. It was only wafered, 
and theréfore easUy opened ; but, then, it was so dishonour- 
able to open a letter. Yet what could the letter be the 
worse ? A girl shonld bave no secrets írom her near relations. 



Stai, 1» l)r0«k a «6«) 1 It ww panisliaUie by )»ir. Lwiyfbl- 
hám laid do^n the letter and walked away, already prond of 
havingr disdamed to do a iNiaë actioii ; but lAie he9iá tbe 
«ervant coming for his charge ; ehe thonght it best to liate 
tbaie to conBÍder the matter. Sbe could give l^m the letter at 
any time — ^and ehe slipped it into her poclret. 

Sad sentence is pronounced agamst the 'woman who 
deliberatee :' Lady Pelham reád the letter ; and then, in the 
Jbeat of her resentment at the manner in which her fiivourtté 
wae mentioned, showed it to ^argrave. As he marked the 
innocënt con^ding frankpess, the unconftrained respect, the 
chastenedffvet avowed regard, with which Laura addr caoéd 
his ríval, cKitrasting them with the timidcaution whichy even 
during the reign of passion, had characterísed hclr intercourse 
with himself— contrasting them, too, with the mixtaie óf 
pity, dislijíe, and dread, which had succeededher io&taátion. 
•^all the pangs of rage and jealousy took hold on tiie soul df 
Hargrave. He would have vented his fr^izy b^ tearíng the 
letter to atoms, but it was snatched from his quiveriiig graap 
by Lady Pelham, who, dreading detection, sealéd and teatatea 
it to its first destination. 

The first use which he made of his retuming powers of self- 
pommand, was to urgeLady Pelham's eOncurrence in ascheme 
which he had before deyised, but which had been laid aside 
ín consequence of his iil-founded hopes. He entreated 'that 
her ladysDÍp would, by an opportune* absence, assist his in- 
tention ; wnich was, he said, to alarm Laura with the horrors 
of a pretended arrest for an imaginary debt, and tó wbrk upon 
the grate^lne^s of her disposition^ byhimBelf appéaring as her 
deliverer from her suppoded difficulty. Lady Pélham in vain 
urged tbe futility of this stratagem, represeïiting the obstacles 
to iÝs accbmpUshment, and the certainty of êarly detectíon. 
Hargrave continued to importune^ and she yieldea. 

Yet llargrave himself was as mr as Lady Pelham írom ex« 
pecting any ihiits from the feeble artifice which he had de- 
tailed to her. ' He had little expectation that Laura coéld 
ever be induced to receive any pecuníary obligatión at his 
hands, and still less that she would Jconsider a loan^ which 
she might almost immediately repay, as a favour important 
enough to be rewarded with herself. He even detainined 
that his aid should be oífered in terúis which would insure its 
rej^ction. Though he durst not venture to uníbld Us whdle 
plan to Lady Pelham, his ifeal intention waa metely to employ 
the 4Í9graise of law in removing Laura firom evéA the imper- 
fect protection of her aunt, to a place where shé woúla be 
utterly without defence firom his powér. To the baseness of 
his purpose he blipdéd himself by cohBidering tiie repanitio& 



vMeh lie Aoéïá make in besiowmg wealih aad titlé oa his 
rictim ; its more than savage brutality he forgot in an^cipa'* 
iion of 'the gratitade with which Lánra» humhled in (uér ówn 
eyesy and iii those of the world, wonld acc^t tiie assiduitiei 
which now she spumed. He little knew i&e being \^hom hé 
thus devoted to déstruction I 

locitéd by jelLlóuay and reaentment^ he now reaolved on the 
immediate execution of his design ; and he did nol quit LBáy 
Pelham 'till he had obtained her acquieacence in it so £ú: ai it 
waa divulged to her. He then faastenéd to prepare ^e in- 
etruments of his villany ; and ere he gaveliimself nme to cool, 
all was in readiness for the Bcheme wliid^ was to break the 
innocent heart that had loved and trusted him in aeeming vir- 
•tue, and pitied and prayéd for him, and warned Mm in guilt. 
How had the shades of evil deepened since the tíme 'whea 
Hargrave first faltered between his infant passíon an4 a rÍT^ 
tuous purpose. He had tumed irom the path which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. Qnthat in which he 
trode the night was stealing, slow, but sure, whidi closes at 
last in outer darkness. 

One moming at breakfast, Lady Felham, with more than 
usual civility, apologised for leaving Laura alone dufing the 
i%8t of the day, saying, tiiat business called her a ^w nules 
out of town, but that she would retum in iiie evening. She 
did not sáy where she was going ; and Laura, never imagining 
that it could at all concem her to know^ did iiot think of ït^ 
quiring. Pleasing herself with the prospebt of one day of 
peace and solitude, she saw her aunt depaxt, and then sat 
down to detail to the Mend of hêr youiii her situation, he^ 
wishes, and hef intentions. 

She was intermpted by Fanny, who came to inform her 
that two men, who were below, desired to speak with her. 
Wonderíng who, in that land of strangers, coulcl havé busiáess 
with her, Laura desired that they might be idiewn up Btairs. 
Two coarse, robust-looking men, apparently óf the lower or- 
ders, entered the room. Laura was unable to divine what 
could have procured her a visit from persons of their appear- 
ance ; yet, with her native courteey, she Ivas motiomng thran 
to a seat, when one of tiiem stepped forward ; and, iaying on 
her shouldër a stick which he held, said, in a rd^gh, farooionB 
voice, — ^Laura MontreviUé, I arrest you at the suit of Jofaki 
Dykes. 

Laura was surprised, but not alarmed. This must be some 
mistaké, saíd she ; I know np such person as John Dykes. 

He knowB you, though, and that is enoiigh, answered the 
man. Get away, d^irl, continued he, tuniing to Fanny, who 
atood lingerin^ wi3i the door ajar, you háve* no bosinéBs heie. 
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Fríend^ reiamed Lanray mildly, yoa mistake me for some 
other penon. 

Whaty mÍM^ said the other man, advancing^ do you pretend 
that you are not Laora Montreville, danghter of the late Cap- 
tain William MontreviUe^ of Glenalbert, in Scotland? 

Lanra, now changing colonr, owned that she was the per- 
flon BO described. Bat> said she, recovering herself, I cannot 
be arrested. I do not owe five shillings in the world. 

Mayhap not, mÍBS, said the man, but your father did ; and 
von can be proved to have intehneddled with his effects as hia 
heiresf, which makes you liable for all his debts. So you'll 
pleaae pay me the two hundred poonds which he owed to Mr. 
John I>^ke8. 

Two hondred poonds ! exclaimed Laora. The thing is im- 
ponrible ! My father left a list of his debts, in his own hand- 
writing, and they have all been faithfuUy discharged by the 
sale of his property in Scotland. 

The men looked at each other for a moment, and seemed.to 
faesitate ; but the roughest of the two presently answered, 
WHat nonsense do you tell me of lists P who's to believe all 
that? I have a just warrant;-80^ either pay the money or 
come along. 

Surely, friend, said Laura, who now suspected the people 
to bemere swindlers, — ^you cannot expect that I should pay 
Buch a sum without inquiring into your right to demand it. 
If your claim be a just one, present it in a regular account^ 
properly attested, and it shall be paid to-morrow. 

I have nothing to do with to-morrow, miss, said the man. 
I must do my business. I,t*s all one to me whether you pay 
or not. It does not put a penny into my pocket : only if yoa 
do not choose to pay, come along ; for we can't be staying 
here all day. 

I cannbt procure the money just now, even though I were 
willing^ answered Laura, with spirit, and I do not believe 
you have any right to remove me. 

Oh^ as for the right, miss, we*ll let you see that. There is 
onr warrant, properly signed and sealed. You may look at it 
in my hand ; for I don't much like to trust you witii it. 

The warrant was stamped, and imposingly written upon 
parchment. With the tautology which Laura had been taught 
to expect in a law-paper, it rung changesupon the permission 
to seize and confinethe personof Laura MontreviUe, as heiress 
of William MontreviUe, debtor to John Dykes, of PimUco. It 
wss signed as by a magistrate, and marked with the largé 
Beals of office. Laura now.no íonger doubted ; and, tuming 
m\e and faint, asked the men whether they would not stay 
for an hour, while she sent to beg the advice of Mr. Derwent, 
Lady Pelhain'B Bolicitor. 
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Yon may send for him to the lock-np hoaiie, said the aa- 
vage. We have no time to spare. 

And whither will yon take me f cried Lanra/ almoBt sinking 
with horror. 

Most likely, answered the most gentle of the two mfflanB, 
yon would not like to be pnt into the commón prison ; and 
yon may have as good accommodation iii my honse as might 
Berve any duchess. 

Spite of her disroay, Laura's preaence of mind did not en- 
tíreiy forsake her. She hesitated whether she shonld not send 
to beg the assistance of some of Lady Pelham's acquaintance, 
or at least their advice in a sitnation so new to her. Among 
them all there was none with whom she had formed any inti- 
macy ; none whom, in her present circumstances of embarrass- 
ment and humiliaiion, she felt herself inclined to meet. ^e 
shmnk at the thought of the form in which her story might be 
represented by the malignant or the misjudging^ and she con- 
ceived it her best conrse to submit qtiietly to an inconve- 
nience of a few hours continuance, írom which she did not 
doubt that her aunt's retum would that evening relieve hfflr. 
Still the idea of being a prisoner ; committing herself to such 
attendants ; of being an inmate of the abodes of miseiy, of 
degradation, perhaps of vicë, filled her with dread and horror. 
Sinking on a conch, she covered her pale face with her hands, 
inwardly commending herself to the care of Heaven. 

The men, meanwhile, stood whispering apart, and seemed 
to hftve forgotten the haste which they formerlv exprecned. 
At last one of them, after looking from the window mto the 
street, suddenly approached her, and, rudely seizing her arai, 
cried, Come^ miss, the coach can*t wait aU day. It*s of no 
nse crying ; we're too well used to that, so walk away if yon 
don't choose to be carried. 

Laura dashed the tears from her eves^ and^ faintly trying to 
disengage her arm, was silently following her conductor to 
the door, when it opened, and Hargrave entered. 

Prepared as he was fop a scene of distress, determined as 
he was to let no movement of compassion divert his ^rpose, 
he could not resist the quiet anguish which was written in 
the lovely face of his victim ; and, tuming with real indigna- 
tion to her tormentor, he exclaimed, Ruffian ! what have you 
done to her? But quickly recoUecting himself, he threw his 
arm familiarly round her, and said^ My dearest Laura^ what 
is the meaning of all this ? What can these people want with 
yon ? - 

Nothing whioh can at allconcem you, said Lanra, herspirit 
retuming at the boldness of his address. 

Nay, my dear creature, said Hargrave, I am suie something 



tefrible hM i»p|med. ^paak, fe^Qws^ tú^ h#, tanií^ 
emissariesy what is yonr busineBS with Mísb Montrevi}re ? 

Sú greai matter^ air^ amiwered the man; onlý we have a 
writ against her for two hundred pounds, and she does not 
dtoo8& iopay it; 8o we must takeher to a little snug place^ 
tbat'8 all. 

To a priaon ! You, Laura^ to a priaon ? Heavenl it is noi 
to be thought of. Leave the> room, fellows^ an<| let me tklk 
witii Mi88 Montreville. 

' Tbere is no occasion, mr, said Iiaura. I am wiUing to aub-* 
mit to a short conflnanent. My aunt retiHns this evening, 
imd ahe wiU undonbtedly advanee the money. It oug(Lt tQ be 
miich the same to me what room I inhabit for tíie fe^^inter- 
VBDÍng hours. 

Good Heaven I Laura^ do you consider what you say ? Do 
you consider the horrors — ^tlie disgrace P Dearest girl, 8uffi?r 
me to settle this aSair^ and let me for once do something tha^ 
may give you pleasure. 

Laúra's spirít revolted from the íreedom with which tiiis 
was spóken. SufPbríng imdeserved humiliation, never hadshe 
been more jealous of her claim to respect. I am obliged to 

SovL, Bir, said sfae, but your good o£^ces are unnecessary . ^me 
ttie hardship^ I faii, I mnSt submit to ; and I believe the 
jnnaUest witiun my choice is to let these people dispose of me 
till Lady Felham's return. 

Hargrave reddened. ^e prejEm a príaon, thought he, to 
owing even the síUallest Obligatíon io me. But her {»ide is 
nëar ai&ll ; and he 8miled with triumphant pity on the stately 
aoáen of his victim. 

He was^ in effëct, abnost indifiBsrent whether she accepted 
or rejected his proffered assistance. If she accepted it, he 
was détermined that it should be clogged with a conditiou 
ëxpressly Stated, tbat he was for the i^ture' to be reeeived 
with greater favour. If she refased, and he scarcely doubted 
that she would, he had only to make the signal, and she would 
beliurríed, UnreBÍsting/ to destruction. Yet, recoUectíng the 
the despairy the distractiony vnth which she would too late 
discover her misfortune; and the bitter upbraidLngs with 
which ahe would meet her betrayer ; the frantic anguish witíi 
which die would mbum her dilsgrace, if^ indeed» she survived 
it, he was inblined to wish tiiat shé would choose the more 
quiet way of íbrwarding his dfesigns, and he a^ain eamestly 
entréated her to permit his interference. 

Laura*s strong dislike to being indebted for any favour to 
Hargrave, waá somewhat balanced in her mind by hórror of a 
príson, and by the considetatíon that she could immediate\y 
fBj^ him fay the safó of p^t of her aonuiiy . ThovL^Í she stíll 



rMÍft?^ b« 9ife?> tberefpre, it ww! tel» Iteply ttfl» befeWít 
paivrave contuiued to urge her. * ' 

It^said he, you dislike to aUow me the pteaBure of ob)igiii|r 
you, this trifling gmn may be restored wfieïiever yoa j^eBw; 
and if you afterwards think ihat any Uttle 4ebt remaíimi^ it i9 
iii your power to repáy it a thousand-fold. One kind «mdile, oo» 
co&sentiug: look^ were cheaply ^urcbase^ with a worid. 

The Íúnt which conchided this speech eeemed to tanra ma-- 
nifestly íntended to prevent her acoeptance of the ofi^ irhich 
Iie urged ao warmly. 

Are you nót acáuuDed^ sir, said she^ with a disdainiul smile, 
tbufir to make a parade of generosity which you do uot meaxr 
to prac^se f 1 loiow you do not— cannot expect ^at I slionld 
poorly stbop to purchase your assistance. • 

ypon my soul, Laura^ said {largrave, seizing her tiandy I 
am mosteamest, most anxious, that you shouldyield io me-in 
ihis afiTair ; nor wiU I qúit this spot ÚU you have consented-^ 
nor tiU you have allowéd me to look tipon yonr condent a^ H 
pledge of your future favour. 

Loura indignantly snatched. her hands from his graap. 

AU ifuit I compre)iend of ihis^ said Bhe^ is insult, only in- 
Bult. Leave me^ sirl Itis unworfhy even'of you to ÍBSHU 
the misíbrtunes ot a defenceless woman. 

I^argrave would not be repulsed. lïe again took her hand 
and persevered in his entreaties^ not forgettingy bowever, to 
msinuate the conditions. Laura, in silent scom, tumed vtoOjL 
him^ wonderingf what could be the motive of Us strange con* 
duct, tiU it suddenly occurred to her that the arrest might be 
a inere plot contrived by Hargrave himself for t|ie pfurpose o( 
terrifying ber into the aeceptance of the conditions necessafy 
to her escape. This suspicion once formed, gained streitgtb 
by every circumstance. The improbability oí the debt ; the 
iime chosen when Lady Felham was absent ; tbe opportune 
arrival of I{argrave; the submission of th^ prél^nded baÚiffi» 
io his order ; his írequent repetition of the condition of his of- 
fer, at the same time that he appeared to wisb íbr its acc^t- 
ance ; all conspired to convince Latira that she was intencEed 
to be made the dupe of a despicable arti^ce. Glowing with 
indignation^ she again forced ^rself from'Hatgravé. 

4way witb this contemptible mockery, «he cried, I wiU 
bear no more of it. While these people choose to guar^ infd 
in this house, it shaU be in an api^rtment secure bom ypur in- 
irusion. 

Then, be^re Hargrave could preyent her, sbe le£k him, imd 
«hirt h^elf into ber own chamber. 

Hme, at gp^eater Uberty to think, a new quef tion oci^urrei tQ 
b^r^ ïii ea<ie of her J?efc(ml to acceírt oi Ha)«r$iTe*9 tOTatH^ 
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oate of her intnuriáiig henelf to the pretended bailiffii^ whitíier 
oonld they intend to convey herP Lanra's blood ran cold at 
tiie fhonght. If they were indeed the agents of Hargrave^ 
what was there of dreadfnl which ehe might not fear! Yet 
■he coold scarcely believe that persons conld be fonnd to ai- 
tempt 00 daring a villany. Wonld they ventnre npon an out- 
nge which Lady Pelham wonld certainly feel herself concem' 
ed to bring to immediate detection and punishment. 

Unfortnnate chance 1 cried Lanra^ that my aunt shonld be 
absent jnst when she might have saved me. And I know not 
even where to eeek her. Why did she not tell me whither afae 
was going P ^e who was wont to be so open ! Can this be 
a part of this cmel snare ? Conld she— oh, it is impossible ! 
My fears make me snspicions and nnjust ? 

Though Lanra thus endeavonred to acqnit Lady Pelham^ her 
mepicion of Hargrave*8 treachery augmented every moment. 
While she remembered that her father, thongh he had spoken 
to her of his aflkirs with the most confidential frankness, had 
never hinted at such a debt, never named euch a peraon as his 
pretended creditor — while she thought of the manner of Har- 

gmve*s interference^— the improbability that her own and her 
ther*s name and address, as well as the casuality of Lady 
Felham^s absence, should be known to mere strangersT-the 
little likelihood that common swindlers would endeavoúr to 
extort money by means so hazardous and with such small 
chanoe of success — ^her convictiou rose to certainty ; and she 
determined that nothing short of force should place her in the 
power of these impostors. Yet how soon might that foroe be 
employed ! How feeble was the resistance which she conld 
oflfer ! And who wonld venture to aid her in resisting the pre* 
tended servants of law P 

Miserablex^reature that I am ! cried she, wringing herhands 
in an agony of grief and terror, must I submit to this cruel 
wrong ? Ís there no one to save me — no ínend near ? Yes, 
yes ! I have a friend from whom no treachery of man can tear 
me — who can deliver me from their violence — ^who can do 
more — can make their cruelty my passport to life etemal. Let 
me not despair then. Let me not be wanting to myself. With 
his blessing the feeblest means are mighty. 

After a moment*s consideration, Laura rang her bell, that 
she might dispatch'a servant in quest of Mr. DCTwent ; résolv- 
ing to resist every attempt to remove her before his arrival, 
or, if dragged by force firom her place of refuge, to claim Ihe 
amstance of passengers in the street. No person, however, 
answered her summons. She rang again and again. Yet 
still no one came. 8he perceived tlukt tíie servants wm pnr- 
posely kept at a distance firom her, and tibis lerved to oonflm 
ner saspicions of firaudt 
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The windows of her chamber looked towards the gardens 
behind the house ; and she now regretted that she had not ra* 
ther shnt henelf up in one of the front apartments, from wl^noe 
she conld have explained her sitaation to the passers by. See- 
ÍBg no other chance of escape, she resolved on attempting to 
change her place of refoge, and was approaching the door to 
listen whether any one was near^ when she was startled by 
the rongh voice of one of the pretended bailifllH— 

Come along^ miss, he cried^ we are qnite tired of waiting. 
Come along. 

Lanra made no reply, bnt throwing herself on a seat, strove 
to rally the spiiits sne was so soon to need. 

Come> come, miss, cried the man again ; yon have had time 
enongh to make ready. 

Lanra continued silent, while the raffian called to her again 
and again^ shaking the door violently. He threatened, witii 
dioclmig oaths, that he would bnrst it open, and that she 
shonld be punished for resisting the officers of justice. All wa» 
in vain. Laura would not answer a single word. Trembling 
in every limb, she listened to his blasphemies and vows of 
▼engeance, tiU she had wearied outher persecutor, and her ear 
was gladdened with the sound of bis departíng steps. 

He was almost immediately succeeded by his less ferocious 
companion, who more civilly begged her to hasten, as their 
businesB would not permit any longer delay. Finding that she 
did not answer, he reminded her of the consequences of ob- 
structing the execution of law ; and threatened, if she con- 
tinued obstinate, to use force. Laura sat silent and motion- 
less, using every momentary interval of quiet, in breathing a 
hasty prayer for deliverance. The least violent of l^e fellow» 
paroved the most persevering ; yet at last she had the satis&c- 
tion to hear him also retire. 

Fresently alighter step approached, and.Hargrave called to 
her. 

Miss Montreville 1 Laura ! Miss Montreville I 

Laura was stiU silent. He called again without success. 

Miss Montreville is ill, cried he aloud, as if to some one at 
a distance. She is insensible. The door must be forced. 

No, no, críed Laura, determined not to leave him this pre- 
tence, I am not insensible^ nor ill, if you will leave me in 
peace. 

For Heaven*s sake, then, retumed he^ let me speak a few 
words to y ou ! 

No, answered Lanra, ýbu can say nothing which I wish to 
hear. 

I beseech you, I implore you, said Hargrave, only by one 
word put it m my power to save you from iiiese misGreant»-** 
8ay bnt tiiat one little word, and you are iree. 
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Íbúi, m$jk, «ftied lOLm, yehemently, whj wiU yoti mêke 
me abhoryouP I wtfnt no freedom imt from yonr peraeca- 
tioiiB. Begone! 

Only promise me, said Hargmve, lowenng his voice^ only 
promiee íne that you will give up t^t accuraed De Cqutc^, 
and I will dismiss these men. 

^ Po you curse him who eaved your Uíe ! Monater ! Leave 
me ! I detest you. 

Hargrave gnawed hia lip with pasBÍon. 

Ýou shall dearly paý tnis obstdnacy, said he^ and fieroely 
atrodeaway. 

In the heat of his wrath> he commanded his coadjutors to 
forefe Ibe door ; but the law which makes the home of an Enf" 
lishman a sacred sauctuary, extends its precious influence, in 
some faint degree, to the breasts even of the dregs of man- 
kind ; and ibeee wretches, who would have given up Laura to 
aay other outra|^e> hesitated to p^rpetgrate tlus. They objected 
the danger. 

Does your honour think, said one of them, that the servants 
wiU «tand by and aUow us to break open the door P 

I teU you, said Hargrave^ all the men-servants are firom 
home. What do you féar firom a parcel of women ? 

Women can bear witness as weU as men, your honour ; aad 
and it ndght be as much as our necks are worth to be con- 
vidiéd. But if your honour could entice her out^ we'd soon 
catch her. 

Hargtave ix)€k two or iiuree tnms along tfae lobby^ and thea 
retuhied to Lanra. 

Miss MontreviUe^ said he, my dearest Miss MontreviUe^ I 
ooniure you to admit me only ^r a moment. These savagee 
wiU wait no longer. They are determined to force your door. 
Once more I implore you, before it be too late^ let me speak 
witii you. I expect them every moment. 

Laura's breast sweUed with mdignation at this vile pretenee 
ofkindness. 

Acting under your commands, 8ir> said she, I doubt notthat 
tiiey may even dare this outrage. And }et them at their peril. 
If the laws of my country cannot protect, tiiey shaU avenge me. 

Por a moment Hargrave stood confounded at tiús detection, 
tiU anger replaCed aJuíme — 

Veiy well, madam, he cried ; insult me as you please, and 
take we consec^uences. 

He then rejomed his emissaries ; and by bribery and thieats 
endëavoicred %() prevail upon them to consummate their vio- 
lence. The men, únwiUing to forfeit the reward of the luizard 
and inrouble whidi tbey had ateady und^ene^ aUuxed 1)y 
Hasgimve'a prooiiies^ m. ftarsBg his veíigeance^iá; iMtagteed 

to dxiig their hapletíii vi^t^^ $er4oonr 
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. .^ving iftlDeBÍ «nch ln0trameht« ág th^ laodid íbd^ ib9..ihe 
piupdBe of fbrcingr the door, they followed HargFave up staira^ 
úia prepared to begin their work. At thiaiiear prospect of 
the succesB of all his schemesy Hargrave's rage began to cool> 
and a gleam of tendemess and hmnanity reviving in his héart, 
he shrank from witnessing the angnish which he was abont to 
inflict. 

Stopy said he to his péople, who wer^ approachixig tbe door ; 
stay a few moments ; a^d, pntting his hana to his rarehead^he 
walked about, not wayering in lúk purpose^ but endeavounng 
to excuse it to himself. . , 

It is all the consequence of her own obstinaoy, said he, sud- 
denly stopping. You may go on — No; stay, let me firstget 
out of this house. Her cries would drive me mad. MfJce 
haste — loose no time aíter i am gone. It is better over. 

Besides the motive which he owned, Hargrave was impeHed 
to depart by the dread of meeting Laura's upbraiding ^e^ and 
by the shame of appearing, even to the servantSy who were so 
soon to know his baseness^ an inactive spectator of Laura^s 
distress. lïe hastened firom the house^ and the men proceeded 
in their work. 

With dread and horror did Laura listen to their attempts. 
Fale, breathless, her hands clenched in terror, die ftxed her 
strained eyes on the door^ which every moment seemed ýield« 
ing ; then flying to the window, surveyed indespair the height, 
which made escape an act of suicide ; then again tuming to 
ihe door, tried with her feeble strength to aid its resisti^ice. 
In vain 1 It yielded, and the shock threw Laura onthe ground. 
The ruffians seized her, more dead than alive, and were seiz- 
ing her lily arms to lead her away ; but, with all her native 
niajesty, she motioned them from her. 

Tou need not touch me, said she ; you see I can resist no 
ftirther. With the compoaure pf despair, she followed them to 
the hally where, her strength failing, she sunk upon a seat. 

Some of the servants now in pity and amazement approach- 
ing- her, she addressed herself to one of them — ^ 

WiU ýou go with me, my good ínendy said she. that you 
mayretum and tell Lady Pelham where to fliid herniece's 
oorpse? 

The girl consented with tears in .her eyes ; bnt one of the 
fellows cried> No, no ; she may run after tne coach if shelikes, 
but shé don't ^o within side. 

Whynot? said the other, with a bratal leer. Theymaybo^ 
^et home again together. They'lt be trée énough soon. 

Laura shuddered. Where wandêred my senses, said áhê, 
when I thought of subjecting any creature io the chánce of a 
íÍAÍe like mine P 8t«y iéré, my dear, amd tell Lady Pelhálii, 
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tiiat I diaígé her, liy all her hopei hefe imd hereafter; io ieek 
me before ahe «leepe. Let her seek me wherever theve is 
wickediiet» aad woe — and there, living or dead, I shaU be 
foand. 

Jiet'8 have done with all tiiis nonflense^ said one of the men. 
John, make the coach draw close np to the door. 

The fellow went to do as he was desired ; while the ol^er 
witii a handkerchief prepared to stifle the críet of Laura, in 
caae she should attempt to move the pity of pasaengers in the 
street. Lanra heard the carriage stop, she heard the step let 
down, and the sonnd was like her death-lmell. 

Tbe man hnrried her through Ihe hall. He opened the street 
dooi^^and Fanny entered with Mr. Derwent. Laura raiaing 
her bowed-down head^ nttered a cry of joy. 

I am aafel she cried, and snnk into tbe arms of Fanny. 

The faithful girl had witnessed the arrest of her young mi8« 
treM, and with affectionate interest had lingered in the anti- 
room, till Laura's request that she might be allowed to aend 
for Mr. Derwent had suggested to her what was most fit to 
be done, and the refusal of the pretended bailiff had wamed 
her that it must be done quickly. She had then flown to Mx* 
Derwent's ; and^ finding him just stepping into his camage, 
easily persuaded him to order it to Grosvenor-street. 

Mr. Derwent immediately directed his servants to seize the 
fellow who had held Laura, the other having made Ms escape 
npon seeing the arrival of her deliverers. Laura soon recover- 
ingy told her tale to Mr. Derwent, who, ordering the man io 
be searched, examined thewarrant, and declared itto befalse. 
The danger attending forger^, however, had beesa avoided, for 
there was no magistrate of the same name with that which 
appeared in the signature. Hargrave's villany thus ftdly de- 
tected, Laura wished to dismiss his agent ; but Mr. Derwent 
would not permit such atrocity togo unpunished^ and gave up 
the wretch to the arm of law. He then quitted Laura, leaving 
his servant to attend her tiU Lady Pelham's retum ; and wom 
out with the emotion she had undergone, she threw herself on 
a bed to seek some rest. 

Early in the evening Lady Felham retnmed, and immedi- 
ately inquired for her niece. The servants, always attentive 
and offcen uncharitable spectators of the actions of their supe- 
riors, had before observed the encouragement which theirmis- 
tress gave to Hargrave ; and, less unwilling to suspect than 
Laura, were convinced of Lady Pelham's cozmivance in his 
purpose. None of them, therefore, choosing to announce the 
fidlure of a scheme in wluch they believed herj[so deeply impli- 
cated, ber questíons produced no information, exc^ttnat 
MÍM Montreville was gone indisposed to bed. The habitoal 
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H^ with which the good sense and discenuíient of Laorahad 
inspirad Lady Pelham, was at pieeent augmented almoBt to 
léar by the consciousnesB of duplicity. ^e shronk firom en- 
connteringr the glance of qniet scnitinyy the plain, direct qaes'- 
tion^ which left no room íor prevaricatíon, no choice between 
Bimple truth and absolate falsehood. But curiosity to know 
-tíie Buccess of the plot, and still more a desire to discover how 
far she was suspected of abetting it, prevailed over her fean ; 
and having before studied the part she was to play^ she en« 
tered Laura's apartment. 

She fouud her already risen andprepared to receive her. 

My dear child, said her ladyship^ in oneof her IdndeBttones^ 
I ám told you have been ill. What is the matter P 

My iUness is nothing^ madam, answered Laura; but I have 
been alarmed in your absence by the most daring^ the most 
nnpríncipled outnige ! 

Outrage^ my dear! cried Lady Pelbam in a voice of the ut- 
most Burprise ; what outrage ? 

Laura then, commanding by a powerftQ effort the indigna- 
tion which swelled her heart, related her injurieB wil£out 
comment^ pausing at times tp observe how her annt was af- 
fected by the recital. 

Lady Pelham was all amazement; which, though chiefly 
pretended, was partly real. She was surprÍBed at the lengtha 
to which Hargrave had gone, and even suspected his whole 
design, though she was farfrom intendingto discover her sen- 
timents to her niece. 

This is the most extraordinary thing I ever heard of, cried 
she^ when Laura had ended. What can have been the mean- 
ing of this trick ? What can have incited the people ? 

Colonel Hargrave, madam, said Laura, without hesitatíon. 

Impossible) my dear, Hargrave can be no further concemed 
in ity than as taking advantage of the accident to extort the 
promise of a little Ëndness from you. He would never have 
ventured to send the men into my house on such an errand. 

Qne of them confessed to Mr. Derwent, before the whole 
family, that Colonel Hargrave was his employer. 

Astonishing! cried Lady Pelham. And whatdo you sup- 
poBe to have been Hargrave*s intentíon ? 

I doubt not, madam, retumed Laura^ commanding her voice> 
though resentment flashed from her eyes, I doubt not that hÍB 
intentíons were yet more base and inhuman than the means he 
employed. But whatever they were, I am certain he wóuld 
never have dared to entertain them, had it not beenfor the en- 
couragement which your ladyship has thought proper to give 
him. 

1, child ! críed Lady Pelham> troth in her colour contradict* 



iúg ilj^ftla^bood oCher tdngnd. Sórely yda ch> nol tinidr t 
wo\dd eocQurage him iu sach a plot P 

0)1, xnadiun^ aiurwered Lauray I hope and believe yon are in- 
capahle of consenting to such wickedness. I allnae only to 
fbe general countenance which yon bave always shown to 
Colonel Hargrave. 

,. Xjady Pelham could impHcitly rely npon Laura's word ; and 
%ding that «he was heraelf unsuspected;^ she had leisure io at- 
tempt palUating .the o£fence of her )[)rotegé. 

That countemmcey retumed she^ shall be completely witb- 
drawn for the iutai«y.if Hargrave do not explain this strange 
froiic entirel)r to my satisfaction. 

Frolic, madam ! cried Laura, indignantly. If that name be- 
lofig to crimes which would disgrace barbárians^ then call this 
a fvolic ! 

Come^ my dear girl^ said Lady Pelham^ coaxingly throwing 
her arm round Laura, you are too much, and I must own, ac- 
cording to present appearances, too justly irrítatedy to taík of 
this a&ir coolly to-mght. To-morrow we shall converse about 
it..: Now let's ga to tea. 

. . No^ madam, said Laura with spirit^ for she saw throngbher 
aunt*s intention of glossing over Hargráve*s villany — I will 
never again expose myself to the chance of meetíng a wretch 
whose crimes are nay abhorrence. I will not leave this room 
tíll I quit it fbr ever. Madam, you have often called me firm. 
Now I wiU prove to you that I am so. Give me the means óf 
going hence in a manner becoming your niece, or my own 
Jimbs shall bear me to ScQtland, and ón the charity of my fel- 
low-creatures wiU I rely for sppport. 

I protest^ nw love, cried Lsidy Felham, you are absolntelý 
in # passion ;. .1 never. saw you so angry tiU now* ' 

Yourladyship never saw. me.havë such reason for anger, 
repUed Laura. I own I am angry, yel I know that m^ detei«- 
nunation is righty and I assure you that it wiU outlive the 
heat, witii which it is expressed. 

Had Laura^s purpose.been more placidly announced^ it 
would have rous^ La^ Pelham to íury ; but even those whb 
have least command over their tempers, háve generalship 
ehough to prceive the advantage of the attack ; and the pa»- 
sion of a. virago has commonly a patriarchal submission for its 
êld^r-bom brother. Lady PeUiam saw that Laura wat in nb 
humouE fer thfling ; she knew ihat her resolutions wera hot 
ieanly sháken; and she quitted her niece upon pretence of fib* 
tigue, bnt inrëaUty that she might consider how to divert her 
ÍTom Úie purpose which she had so peremptorily announced. 

Laura was every day becoming more necessary to her annt; 
ÉoA to tiiink of piurtíbg witii ber wál flëríoiMy diluiirBeahle. 



Bliidcf, LMira^i departuro would í^eetaaUy Ua«t thft IhQp^ 
of Haigrave ; aad what would tlien become of all Lady Pel« 
ham's prospects of borrowing conBequence from thJe lovely 
yoiing CountesB of Linconrt ? 

Never wanting in invention, Lady Pelham thought of a hun- 
dred projects for preventing her niece's joumey to Scotland.-^ 
Her choice was fiixed by a circumstance which sh^ oould not 
exclude irom her consideration. The gtory of Hargrave's ne- 
farious plot was likely soon to be made public. It was known 
to Mr. Derwent and to all her own household. Her consci- 
ence whiapeied that her connivance would be suapeeted. Mr. 
IDerwent might be digcreet; but what was to be expected 
from the discretion of servants? The story would spread 
írom the footmen to the waitiug^maids, and irom these to their 
ladies, till it woi4d meet her at every tum. Nor had her own 
impmdent consentjeft her th^ power of disclaiming ail con- 
cem in it, by forbidding Hargrave her hoose, since he would 
probably revenge himself by disclosing her share in the stra- 
tagem. 

Lady Pelham saw no better means of palliating these evils, 
than by dismissing her establishment, and retuming immedi- 
ately to Walboume ; and she hoped, at the same time, that 
it might not be impossible to prevaií on Laura to change the 
direction of her joumey. For this purpose she began by be- 
seephing her niece to l^y aside all thoughl^s of retinng to 
Scotl^d ; and was begiiming to recount aíl the disadvantage» 
of such a proceeding. But Laura would liaten to no remon- 
strance on the íubject ; declaring that, if after what had bap- 
pened, she remained in a place where ghe was liable to such 
Qutrage^ she would be herself accountable for whatever evil 
might he the consequence. Lady Pelham then proposed an 
immediate remgval to Walbourne, artfully insinuatjng, that, if 
auy 09Mse of CQmpiaint should there arise, Laura would be 
near the advice and assistance of her friends at Norwood, and 
of Mtb. Bolingbroke. Laura was not without some wishes, 
whicl^ pointed towards Walbourne ; but she remembered the 
im^ortunities which she had there endured, and she fírmly 
resisted giving occasion to their renewaL 

Lady Pelham had then recourse to tenderupbraidings. Was 
it possible that Laura, the only hope and comfort of her age, 
would quit lier now, when she had so endeared herself to the 
widowed heart, reft of all other treasure — now, whén increas- 
ing infirmity required her aid — ^now, when the eye which wa^ 
80 40on to close» was fixed on her as on its last earthly trea- 
sure ? Would Laura thus cruelly punish her for a crime in 
^hich she had no share — a crime which she was wiUing to re- 
leut to tlie utmost of her niece's wishes? Lady Felham 
p 
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talked herself into ieara, and few hearts at nineteêii sae hxtá 
enough to resist the tears of age. Laura consented to accom- 
pany her aunt to Wálboume, provided that she should never 
be importuned on the subject of Hargrave, nor even obliged 
to see him. These conditions Lady Pelham solemnly promised 
to fulfil, and, wéí\ pleased^ prepared for her ioumey. 

Har^rave, however, waited on her before her deprture, and 
excused himself so well on the score of his passion, his de- 
spair, and his eager desire of being allied to Lady Pelham, 
that, after a gentle reprimand, he was again received into fa- 
vour, informed of the promises which had been made against 
him, and wamed not to be discouraged if their performance 
could not immediately be dispensed wil^. Ctf this visit Laura 
knew nothing ; for she adhered to her resolution of keeping • 
her apartment, nor ever crossed its threshold, till on the tnird 
dajr after her perilous adventure, the carriage was at the door 
which conveyed her to "Walboume. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

As Lady Pelham's carriage passed the entrance of the avenue 
which led to Norwood, Laura sunk into a profound reÝeríe ; 
in the course of which she settled most minutely the bebaviour 
proper for her first meeting with De Courcy. She decided on 
the gesture of unembarrassed cordialiiy with which she was 
to accost him ; intending her manner to intimate that she ac- 
counted him a friend, and only a friend. The awkwarduess of 
a private intervicw she meant to avoid by going to Norwood 
next day, at an hour which she knew that Montague employed 
in reading aloud to his mother. 

AU this excellent arrangement, however, was unfortunately 
useless. Laura was taking a very early ramble in what had 
always been her favourite walk, when, at a sudden tum, she 
saw De Courcy not three steps distant. Her white gown 
shining through the stiU leafiess trees had caught his atten- 
tion ; the slightest glimpse of her form was sufficient for tfae 
eye of love, and he had advanced prepared to meet her : while 
«ihe, thus taken by surprise, stood before him, conscious and 
bl'ishing. At this conAision, so flattering to a lover, De Cour- 
cy's heart gave one bound of triumphant joy ; but he was itío 
moiest to ascribe to love what timidity might so wellaccoun!^ 
Ibr, and he pmdently avoidedremindingLaura, even b^alook, 
of either his hopes or his wishes. Quickly recoUectmg her- 
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telf^ LaQrft entered into a conversation, which^ though at first 
reserved and interrupted, retumed by degrees to the confiden- 
tial manner which De Courcy had formerly won from her 
nnder the character of her father^s friend. 

This confidence, so precious to him, De Courcy was careful 
never to interrupt. From the time of Laura's retum, he saw 
her almost daily. She made long visits to Mrs. De Courcy ; 
he often came to Walboume ; they met in their visits ; they 
spent a week together under Mrs. Bolingbroke's roof ; yet De 
Conrcy religiously kept his promise, nor ever wilfuUy re- 
minded Laiira that he had a wish to go beyond her íriendsliip. 
Al ways gentle, respectful, and attentive, he never invited ob-* 
sérvanon by distinguishing her above others who had eqnal 
claim on his politeness. She only shared his assiduities with 
every other woman whom he approached ; nor did he betray 
nneasiness when she, in her tum, received attentions írom 
others. His pmdent self-command had the eífect which he 
intended ; and Lanra, in conversing with him, felt none of the 
reserve which may be supposed to attend intercourse with a 
rcjected admirer. His caution even at times deceived her. — 
She recoUected Mrs. Douglas*s prophecy, that ''his attach- 
ment would soon subside into friendly regard," and imagined 
she saw its accom^lishment. How happy áre men in having 
such flexible afiectíons, thought she, with a sigh. I wonder 
whetherhe has entirely conquered the passion which, three 
«horl months ago, was * to last with life — ^beyond life P' I 
bope he has, whispered she, with a deeper sigh ; and she re- 
peated it again — I hope he has, — as if, by repeating, she would 
Rave ascertained that it was her real sentiment. Yet, at other 
times, some little inadvertency, unheeded bylessinterestedob- 
servers, would awaken a doubt of be Courcy's self-conquest ; 
and in that doubt Laura unconsciously found pleasure. She 
offcen re-considered the arguments wMch hcr fiiend had used 
to prove that passion is unnecessary to the happinessof wedded 
Ufe. ^e did not allow that she was convinced by them ; but 
slie half-wished that she had an opportunity of weighing them 
before she had decided her fate with regard to De Courcy. — 
Meanwhile, much of her time was spent in his company, and 
his presence had ever brought pleasure with it. Week after 
week passed agreeably away, and the close of the winter 
atoned for the disquiet which had marked its commencemet. 
' During all this tíme Laura saw nothing of Hargrave. His 
yisits^ indeed, to Walboume were morefrequent than she sup« 
posed ; but the only one of which she had heen informed, 
Lad^ Félham afibcted to announce to her, advising her to 
avoid it by spending that day at Norwood. Since their re- 
tura from town, her ladyship had entirely desisted from her 
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lyqswttmm in U« favúor, aiid Lanm lioped íIaí Mí tatl 

outfage had opened her aunt's eyes to the deformity of fais cha« 
racter. Ánd» coald Lady Pelham'a end have been pannied 
without annoyance to any living being, it would long beíbre 
have shared the períshable nature of her otiier purposefi. But 
whatever conferred the invaiuable occasion of tonnentúiig, 
was cheríthed by Lady Pelham as the dearest of her conoema ; 
and she only waited fit opportunity to show that she coold be 
an stabbom in thwarting the wishea of otherB> aa caprícioos 
ia varying her own. 

Pe Couycy's attachmeat could not eecape her ^enetration ; 
and as she was ftr from intending to desert the cause oi Hai>« 
grave, ehe saw, with displeasure, the progressive advancement 
of Laura's regard for the friend of her father. Though she 
wae suflciently acquainted with Laura to know that diidÍDg 
would efifect no chuige in her sentiments or conduct, she had 
not temper enough to restrain her upbraidings on this subjeoty 
but varíed them with all the skiU and perseverance of a veten» 
in provocation. 

Sfae did noty she must confess, understand tfae d^icacy oi 
ladies whose a^Bctions could be transferred írom one man to 
another. Sbe did not see how aay modest woman could fiad 
two endurable men in tibe world. It was a fiurce to tell her of 
ÍTÍendsbip and gratitudey and such like stuff. Ëverý body^ 
knew the meaning of a ftiendship between a girl of nineteeB, 
qiid a good'loolong young fellow of five*aad-twenty. She 
woodered whether Laura was really wise enough to imagipe 
tiiat De Courcy could aíïbrd to marry her ; or whetíier, ií fae 
were mad eAougfa to tfaink of sucfa a thing, she could be «nge- 
nerous enough to take advantage of his folly, to plunge lam 
into irretríevable poverty ; this, too^ wfaen it was known tfaat 
a certain young faeiress had a príor claim upon faim. 

Laura at first listened to i^se faarangues with tderabla 
san^/roid; yet they became^ she was unconscious why, eveiy 
day more provoking. Tfaougfa sfae faad self-command enough 
to be silent; her changing colour announced Lady Pelham'a 
victory^ and it was foUowed up without mercy or respíte. It 
faad, however, no other efiect than that of imposing a little 
restraint when her ladyship happened to be present ; for De 
Courcy eontinued his attentions^ and Laura received thena 
with increasing lavour. 

Lady Pelham omitted none of the minor occasions of dis- 
turbing this harmonious intercourse. ^ie interrupted tfaeir 
t€lte'^'4etes, beset them in their walks, watched tiieir most ia« 
signifijCant looks> príed into tfaeir most common-phice i^ea- 
sages, and dexterotLsly hinted to the one idiatever foible éie 
eoold aee or inuigÍDe m ihe other. 
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opportanity of sowing dissoimony fund ohe loit no tiifié ik 
imoig advaatage úf the hint. 

It is treating me like a baby, MÚd she once to Laára> after 
opening in form her daily attaek ; it is keating me íike a 
mere sinipletony to expect that yon are to deceive me with 
yonr flottríshing setitiments about esteem and gratitade. Have 
esteem and gimtitnde the blÍQdnesB of loye P Don*t I see i&at 
yon overlook in yonr beloved Mr. Montague De Conngr fiKiilts 
whioh iú. another yon wonld think sufficient excnse íbr an^ iU 
treatmelit that you chopse to inflict P 

Lanra kept sUence ; for of late she had found that her tem^ 
per conld not stand a eharge of this kind. 

WÍiat becomes of aU your fine high-flown notíons of pnri^t 
«ad so forthy continued Lady Peliwm» wl^n yon excnsë ms 
tildisoretions with his mother's protegte, and make a favonrite 
énd a playlhing of his spoUt bantling ? 

Laura tamed pale, then reddened violently. 

WhHt protegé? what bantiing? cried «le, quite thrown 
off her guard. I know of no incUseretions. I have no t)laý- 
things. 

What ! you pretend not to know thát the brat he takes so 
maeh notioe of ito his own ? Did you never hear of his aflair 
•wHái a pretty giri whom hiu mamma was training as a wait- 
-iiig-^maid for her flne lady*daughter ? 

Mr. De Conrey^, madam ! oried Lanra) úiaking a powerAd 
fltmggíe witil her indignatíon. He seduce agui who> as a 
member of his family^ was doably entitled to Ms protectíon ? 
Il it possibte ^at your ladyship can give credit to sach a 
ealaBiny? 

Hey-day, cried LacLy Pelham, with a provoking ItMgh, a 
most incredible occurrence to be sure ! And pray why shóídd 
yoor immaéuiate Mr. De CoUrcy be impeccable any more tfaan 
o^er. people ? 

l do not imagineý madam> retumed Laura^ witii recoverád 
self-possession, that Mr. De Courcy, or any of the hnmaBracó^ 
U pmm^y sinless ; but nothing short of proof shaU conVihce 
me that he is capable of deliberate wickedness ; or eveik ibat 
ÚíB casoal trauBgressioaili of sHch a man can be so blaci: in 
tiiéir teture» so heinOUs in thiHr degree. It were next to a 
lairaélto if eae Who makes oonsciende of guarding hts vely 
thaufhts, ceuld^ witíi a single step, make sach progress in 
iniquity. 

It ym!^ a iQÚTade indeisd» «aid Lády PeUuim» Éoe&nuglf, if 
yon eould be prevMÍed upon te beUeve aay thing whioh eon" 
4^ets yefu: tmmeíúú ^anes. ás leng as you are detnr^ 
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miaed to wonhip De Conrcy, you'll never lUten to any ítáag 
that bTÍngB him aown fix>m his pedestal. 

It is wastÍDg time, replied Laura, calmly, to argae on the 
improbabilify of this mcdicious tale. . I can easily give yonr 
ladyBhip the pleasure of being able to contradict it. Mrs. 
Bolingbroke is at Norwood. She will tell me frankly who is 
the real father of little Henry, and I shall feel no difficalty in 
•aking her. WiU you have the goodness to lend me the car- 
ríage for an hour ? 

A pretty expedition, trulý ! cried Lady Pelham, and migbty 
delicate and dignifíed it is for a young lady, to ran about in- 
quiríng into the pedigree of all the bastards in the country ! 
I assure you, Miss Montreville^ I shall neither countenanee 
nor assist such a scheme ! 

Then, madam, answered Laura, coolly, I shall walk to Not- 
wood. The claims of dignity, or even of delicacy, are surel^ 
inferíor to those of justíce and gratitude. But though it 
should subject me to the scom of all mankind, I will do what 
in me lies to clear his good name whose kindness ministered 
the last comforte that sweetened the life of my father. 

The manner in which these words were pronounced^ showed 
Lady Pelham that resistance was useless. Shs was íar from 
wishing to quairel with the De Courcy family, and she now 
began to fear that she might appear the propagator of this 
scandal. Having little time to consult the means of safety» 
Bince Laura was already leaving the room, she hastily said — 

I suppose, in your explanatíoiis with Mrs. Bolingbroke^ you 
will nve me up for your authoríty ? 

No, madam, replied Laura, with a scom which she could 
not wholly suppress, your ladyship has no reason to think so 
at the moment when I am shewing such a concem for the re- 
putation of my fríends. 

Lady Pelham would have fired at this disdain, but her fCft- 
etfM was at hand — she was afraid of provoking Laura to ex- 

Eose her, and therefore she found it perfectly possible to keep 
er temper. 

If you are resolved to go, said she, you had better wait till 
I order the carríage ; I fear we shall have rain. 

Laura at first refosed ; but Lady Pelham pressed heri with 
80 many kind concems for a slight cold which she had, that 
though she saw through the veil, she suffered her ladyship to 
wear it undisturbed. The carríage was ordered^ and Laura 
hastened to Norwood. 

Though she entertained not the slightest doubt of De Cour- 
cy's integríty, she was restless and anxious. It was easy to 
■ee that her mind was pre-occupied during the few mÍBiiteB 
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whicb passed before taking leave of MrB. De Courcy> and she 
beggecL Mrs. Bolingbroke ío speak with her apart. Harríet 
foUowed her into another room ; and Lanra^ with much more 
embarraBsment than ahe had expected to feel^ prepared to be- 
gin her interrogations. 

Harriet^ from the thoughtful aspect of her companion, anti- 
cipating something of importance, stood gravely waiting to 
hêar what she had to say ; while Lanra was conlufled by the. 
awkwardness of explaining her reason for the question she 
was about to ask. 

I have managed this matter very ill, said she at last, pur- 
suing her thoughts aloud. I have entered on it with so much 
fbrmality, that you must expect some very serious affair ; and, 
affcer all> I am only going to ask a trifling question. Wiíl you 
tell me whe is the father of my pretty little Henry ? 

Harriet looked surprised, and answered — 

Beally, my dear> I am not sure that I dare. You inquired 
tfae same thing once before ; and iust when I was going to tell 
you, Montague looked so terrible, that I was forced to hold 
my tongue. But what makes you ask ? What ! you won*t 
tell ? Then I know how it is. My prophecy has proved true, 
and the good folks havc given him to Montague himself. Ahl 
what a tell-tale face you have, Laura! And who has told 
you this pretty story ? 

It is of no consequence*, replied Laura, that you should 
know my authority, provided that I háve yours to contradict 
fhe slander. 

You shall have better authoiity than mine, retumed Har- 
riet. Those who were malicioue enongh to invent such a tale 
of Montague, might well assert that his síster employed false- 
hood to clear him. You shall hear the whole from nurse Mar- 
garet herself ; and her evidence cannot be doubtcd. Come, 
will you walk to the cottage, and hear what she has to say ? 

They fqund Margaret alone ; and Harriet, impatient tiU her 
brother should be fuUy justifíed, scarcely gave herself time to, 
answer the old woman's civiUties, before she entered on her 
errand. 

Come, nurse, said riie, with aU her natural írankness of 
manner, I have something particular to say to you. Let*» 
ahut tho door and sit down. Do you know, somebody has 
been maUcious enough to teU Miss Montreviïle that Montague 
is Uttlé Henry's father. 

Margaret Ufted up her hands and eyes. My young master, 
madam 1 cried she, — He ap to bring shame and sorrow into an 
honest man's family? Ii you*U beUeve me, miss, continued 
sbe, tuming to Laura, this is, begging your pardon, the wick- 
edest lie tlutt ever^was told. 



Il4 fliL*-«0irtitot. 

iMtk WM ábmit td Múré het ftíkï áhé (t^e fió Gteáit tb 
the calumn^ybtlt Harfiet, whohad a doublereasoníbr i!^fth&ig[ 
thát her Ihend shotild lieten tó Margaret*8 tale, interraptëa 
her, by íaying, — ^Nurae, I am snre nothing could convitice héi" 
«0 fíilly, as hearing the whole story írom your oyta lips. I 
brought her hither on purpose; and you may tmcit her, I ás- 
tare you, íbr she i% jnst 8uoh a wisé, prudent creatiitei as y&x 
álifrays told tiie that I ought to be. 

Ah, madam, answehed Margaret> I ktiow that; fbr Johil 
Baye she is the prettieflt behaved young lady he ever aaw ; tchíl 
«ayts how íbnd my lady is of her, and othérs^ too^ betidei iny 
lady, though it is not fór sefvants to be making remaí^s. 

Come, tnen, nurse, said Harriet, Mt down bêtween u« ; tell 
iw the whole sad story of my poor foster-edBte)*^ and clearjNítif 
friend MontagTie trom thiê aftpërlion. 

Margaret did as Bhe was dëéired. Ah, yes ! said shë, téars 
lending to her eyeli a tranEiient bHghtiiefes, I can talk ot it 
liow ! Many a long e^^ening John ánd I «peftk of tíothing êliê. 
She always used to sit between U8,^b«it tk>w i^e bothfeit 
close together. 6ut we are growing old, continued ihe, in á 
jnore cheerful tone, Itud in a little while wé shall seê them aH 
a^ain. We had three of the prettieí*t boys ! — My dear yoúttg' 
lady, you wiU soon have children of your own, but never »et 
your heart upon them, nor be too proud of thetn, for thlit ift 
only provoking Provideáce to tíike thfem awáy. 

I shall probably never have «o tiliich í«aaon, sáid Hatríëtï 
as you had to be proud of yonr Jeséy. 

The mother*8 prlde had survived its object ; ánd ifrbt%ht- 
ëned Margarët's íkded cotmtenance, as, pressing Hárriéfií 
hand between her own, she cried, Ah, blees you ! you were 
4liy-ays kind to her. Sbe was, indeed, the flower Of my littlê 
45ck; and when the boys were taken away, she was óui* 
comfort for all. But I was too proud of her. Five yearí 
Bince, there was not her like in all the country around. A 
dutiÍTttl child, too, and never made us sad or sorrowful till — 
and such a pret^, modeet creature ! But I was too pifotld óf 
her. 

Margaret stdpped, aiid covered her íace with fbe cother of 
ber apron. Sympathising tears stoód in Laura's feyes ? while 
Hamet sobbed aioud at the remembrance of the playfbllow of 
her infkncy. The old woman first recovered herself, I éhíill 
never have done at this rate, said she, ánd, drying her eyës, 
tumed to address the reSt of her tale to Laura. 

Well, ïlia*am, a gentleman who used to conlfe a-visltitig fxí 
the castle, by iU-fortutie chánced to see her ; and flêtttered tfi* 
úp, too, 8ayilig, what a ine*lóoking young creature ihe "wM, 
•nd 90 well brought up, and wfaat á pity it ^iNM tSiát HM^ 



fioiil4 be dettmed for a tradesxnan's wifo. So^Uk» a fool aa 
waa, I tkougnt np liarm of M« hie speedïes^ oecause J^OBsy 
álways said Ee benaved quite modeBt and reBpectíul lik)& 
But John, to be sure, was angry. an^ said that a traie«ma^ 
was her eqaal, aud tbat he hoped ner roey cheeks vrouïd never 
give her notioxus above her ftatioa ; and, aayB he> — I am enire 
piany ana aiany a time t have thought of hie wonÍB — says hst; 
úóa grant ï never see worse come of her than to be an honeaí 
taradesman's wiíê. Mv young master, too> saw the gentleman 
íme d^ speakinff to her; aad he was so good as advise hor 
bimseli^ and told har that the gentleman meant nothing hoaest 
by all his £me speeches. Sq after that, shjs would never stop 
witíi him at ali, nor give ear to a woid of his flatteries ; but 
always ran away from him^ telling him to say thoae iae things 
to bís equais. 

So^ one unlucky day, I had some matters to be done in the 
town, and Jessy said she would like to go» and poor foolish I 
was 80 leit to myself that I let her go. She dressed herself 
in faer ciean white gown. I remember it as were it but yes- 
terday. I went to tíie door withher^ charging her to be hoaie 
early. Bxe sbook hands with me. Jessy, says I^ you loe^ 
just like a bride. So she smiled. No, mother, savs sh^ f. 
ahan*t leave home so merrily the day I leave it for aíl — mmÍ I 
never saw my poor child smile again. So she weat, ppor 
lamb^ little tiutiking! — and.I stood in the door looking aiter 
her, thinking, like a fool as ï was, tifat my young masl^er need 
not have thought it strange though a gentleman had taken 
her for a wife^ for there where not many ladies that looked 
likeher. 

Margaret rested her arms upon her kness, bent lier head 
over them, made a pause, and then began again. Ail day t 
was as merry as a lark, singing and making eveiy thing cleaa 
in our iittle habitation here^ where ï thought we should all 
sit down together so happy wfaen Jqhn came home at aight 
from the castle. So it was getting aarkish before my work 
was done, and tfaen I began to wonder what was become oi 
Jessy ; and many a time I went across tfae green to see ir 
thefe was any sif fat of her. At last John came home, and I 
told him that l wasbeginning to befríght^ed; but helaughed 
at me, anii said she faady perhaps, met witli some of her com- 
radjBS, Bud was gone to take t^ witfa tiiem. So we sat down 
by the fire ; but I could not rest, for my mind misgave me 
sadiy, so says I, John, I wili go and see after my girl. WelL 
says fae, we may as well go and meet her. Alas ! alas ! a sad 
meeting was that! ^Ve went to tfae doór; í opened it, and 
somebod^ fell against me. It was Jessy . She looked as dead 
«s flhe did the day I laid her in ber coffin; and faer piotty 
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cheek ! — and her pretty mouth^ that used to smile so sweetly 
in my face when ehe was ababy on my knee ! — And her pretty 
shining hairthat lused to comb so often ! Oh woe, woe ume ! 
How shall 1 0ee sach a sight and Uve ! 

The mother wrung her withered lumds, and sobbed as if her 
heart were breaking. Laura laid her arms kindly round old 
Margaret*8 neck, for misfortunemadethe poorand thestranger 
her eanal and her friend. She oflfered no words of unavailing 
conBolationy but pitying tears trickled fast down her cheekis 
while Mrs. Bolingbroke, her eyes flashing indignant fires, ex- 
claimed, Surely the curse of Heaven wiU pursue that wretch. 

Alas! said Margaret, I íear I cursed too; but I was in a 
manner beside myself then. God forgive both him and me ! 
My poor child never cursed him. All that I could say, she 
would not tell who it was that had used her so. She said ahe 
should never bnng him to justice ; and al ways prayed that his 
own conscience might be his only punishment. So from the 
first we saw that her heart was quite broken ; for she wonld 
never speak nor look up, nor let me do the smallest thing for 
her, but always said was not fit that I shoald wait on such a 
one as she. Well, one night, after we were all a-bed, a letter 
was flung in at the window of Jessy's closet, and she crept 
out of her bed to take it. I can show it you, miss, for it was 
under her pillow when she died. 

Margaret, unlocking a drawer, took out a letter and gave 
it to Laura, who read in it these words : 

'^My dear Jessy, I am the most miserable wretch upon 
earth. I wish I had been upon the rack the hour I met you. 
I am sure I have been so ever since ! Do not curse me, dear 
Jessy ! Upon my soul, I had far less thought of being the raf- 
fian I have been to you, than I have at this moment blowiug 
ont my own brains. I wish too Heaven that I had been in 
your own station, that I might have made you amends for the 
mjury I have done. But you know it is impossible for me to 
marry you. I enclose a bank-bill for jflOO, and I will con- 
tinue to pay you the same sum annually while you live, though 
you should never consent to see me more. If you make me a 
lather, no expense shall be spared to j)rovide the means of se- 
crecy and comfort. No accommodation which a wife could 
have shall be withheld from you. Tell me if there be any 
thing more that I can do for you. I shall never forgive my- 
self for what I have done. I abhor myself ; and from tlus 
hour, I forswear all woman-ldnd for your sake. Once more 
dear Jessy, pardon me, I implore you." 

This letter was without signature ; but the hand-writing 
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was íkmiliar to Lanra, and could not be mistaken. It was 
Hargrave's. Shuddering at this new proof of his depravity, 
Laura inwardly offered a thanksgiving that she had escaped 
all connexion with such a monster. 

You may trust my friend with the wretch's name, said Har- 
ríet, anxious that Laura*8 conviction should be complete. She 
will make no imprudent use of it. 

I should never have known it myself had itnot been forthis 
letter, answered Margaret. But my poor child wished to an- 
swer it, and she was not able to carry the answer herself, so 
she was obliged to ask her father to go with it. And flrst 
she made us both promise on the Bible, never to bring him 
either to shame or punishment ; and then she told us that it 
was the same Major Hargrave that used to speak her so fair. 
Here is the scroU that John took of her answer. 

"Sir, I retum your money, for it can be of no use where I 
am going. I wiU never curse you ; but trust I shall, to the 
last, have pity on you, who had no pity on me. I fear your 
sorrow is not right repentance; for,if itwas, you would never 
think of committing a new sin by taking your own life, but 
rather of reparation for the great evil you have done. Not 
that I say this in respect of wishing to be your wife. My tta- 
tion makes that unsuitable, more especially now, when I 
should be a disgrace to any man. And I must say, a wicked 
person would be as unsuitable among my íriends ; for my pa- 
rents are honest persons, although their daughter is so un- 
happy as to bring shame on them. I shall not live long 
enough to disgrace them any farther, pray inquire no more for 
me, nor take the trouble to send me money, for I wiU not buy 
my coffin with the wages of shame ; and I shall need nothing 
else. So, wishing that my untimely end may bring you to a 
true repentance, I remain, Sir, the poor dying, disgraced, 

"Jessy "Wilson." 

Ah, miss, continued Margaret, wiping from the paper the 
drops which had fallen on it, mý poor child's prophecy waa 
true. She always said she would live tiU her child was bom, 
and then lay her dishonoured head and her broken heartin the 
grave. My lady and Miss Harriet there were very kind, and 
mý young master himself was so good as promise that he 
wóiud act the part of father to the little orphan. And he used 
to argue with ner that she should submit to the chastisement 
that was laid upon her, and that she might find some comfort 
stiU ; but she always said that her chastisement was less than 
«he deserved^ but that she could never wish to live to be *' a 
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veiy 9coni of meii» aa oatcavt aad aa ali«iiain<mg]»rBiotiwr*g 
childreii.** 

So the day that little tienry vras bora^ ahe waa doing 00 
well that we were in hopes ahe would still bé spared to ua ; 
bnt flhe knew better ; and, when I was sittmg by her, ahe 
fmlled me close to her and Baid> Mother> aaya Bhe, Iqokiag 
pieased like, the time of my releaae is at haad aow> aná tiiea 
■be eharged me never to give poor Uttle Henry to hia cruel im- 
ther. I had aot power to say a word to her, bat aat haahing 
thebaby>with my heart like to break. So, by and býy flhe 
•aid to me a|^ain, but very weak and low like> Ííy brothera 
lie iide by side in the church-yard ; lay me at their feet : it ia 
fOod enoughfor me. So ahe never spoke more, but closed her 
eyea, and slipped quietly away, and left her poor mother* 

A long pause foliowed Margaret'a melancnoly tale. 

Are you convinced, my friend, Baid Mrs. Bolingbroke> at 
length. 

Fully, answered Laura, and retumed to siient and thaakííil 
meditation. 

^y master^ saiá Margaret, has made good his prpmise to 
Door J^BBv. He faas shewn a father's kindness to her boy. 
He paid for his núrsing, and forces John to take a board for 
him that might serve any ffentleknaa's son : and now it wiU be 
rery hard.if the end of all his goodness is t^ get himself ill 
Bpoken ofP.and nobody saying a word against him that was 
the beginmng of all thÍB mÍBcnief. Ëut that is the way of the 
world. 

It is 80, said Laura. And what caa better wam ub tliat 
the earth was never meant for our retiting-place. Tbe raven 
wings his way through it triumphanit. Tne dove fínds no rest 
for the sole 01 of her foot> and tums to the ark írom whence 
she came 

Mrs. Bolingbroke Boon after took leave of her nurBe> and 
the ladies proceeded in their walk towards Walbourae. Har- 
riet continued to express the warmest detestation of the pro- 
fligacy of Hargrave, while Laura's mind was chiefíy occupied 
in endeavouring to account fbr De Courcy's desire tio conceal 
ífrom her the enormity which Wd just come to her knowledge. 
Unable to alvine her reason, she applied to fíarriet. 

Why, my dear, said she, shouïd your brother have silenced 
you on a subject which could only be mentioned tpHÍB honourf 

He never told me his reasons^ said Harriet smiling, b^t if 
you wiU not be angry, 1 may try to j^uess thera. 

I tbinky said Laura, that, thus cautioned, t may con'áiVe to 
keep my temper ; so speak boldly. 

'fheii, my dear> said Harríet, ï may veature to say that I 



fhink he fliu|iect«d you qf ft, padáaliiy á>r tbit wretc^ aná 
Would uot fthopk you oy a lull divclosure oí lán aepravitýt Aiia 
1 knoWy ádded snei in a voice tremulous witii emoiion, thal; 
m bim this delicacy was a yirtue ; fbr thé peace of his life 
jiépendi on secúiing your áffectionate^ your exclusive pre* 
ference. 

Ah, Harriet, voh have ffueieed right. Ýés! t leë it all. 
j)ear> ^enerous De Courcy, cried Laura, ánd burst into tean. 

Haméthadnotiáme to comment upon this agitatíon, for the 
jnoment De Courcy hiin8elf was at her side. For the Írst 
time, Laura Íelt embarrassed and distressea by his presenci 
iDhe words áhe had just uttered stiU sounded m her ear, 
»he trembled lest they had reached that of be Courcy. 
was safe. JBÍer exclamation was unheard by Montague^ — ^bu|; 
ne instantly observed Íier tears, and tiiey bánished from his 
mind eveiy other idea thjm that of Laura in sorrow. He paia 
his compliments like one whose attention was distractedy ahd 
ácárcely ^swered what his sister addressed to him. Mrs* 
Bolingbroke inwardly enjo^ring his abstraction and Laura*s 
embarrassmenty determined not to spoil an opportunity which 
fihe judged so favourable to her brother's suit. This clo^ 
walk| said she> witb a sly smile^ was néver meant for a trio. 
tt is just fit for a pair of lovers. Now I have letters to wnte^ 
and n you two w^ll excuse me — De Courcy, colouring crim- 
ton, l^adnot piesenceof mind to máke any reply, whilet^ura, 
though buming with shame and vêxatipn, answered, with her 
Jiabitual self-Command, Oh, pray my aear, use no ceremony 
Here are none hut /riends. The emphasis which she laid upon 
the last word, wrung a heavy sigh trom De Courcy ; who, 
while his sister was taking leave, was renewing his resolu- 
tion not to disappoint the conMence of Laura. 

The very circumstances which ktrs. Bolingbroke had expect- 
ed should lead to a happy eclaircissement made this interview 
the most re»erved and comfortiess wbich the two friends eVer 
had. Laura was too conscious to talk of the story which sbe 
had just heard, and she was too fuU of it to enter éasily upoá 
ány other subject. NVith her gratitude for tbe delicacy which 
De Courcy hád observed towards hér, was minglêd a kéen 
íbêling bf numiliation at the idea tíiat ne had discovered her 
secret bëfore it had been cpnfidéd to him ; fór we cab 'sóme- 
times coníess a weakness which we caimot, without extreme 
mortiíication, see detected. Her silence and depressipn in- 
fected pe Courcy ; and the fevv short constrained sentences 
which were spokën áuríng théir waJk, formeá á contrast to 
thé géneral vivaáty óf tliéir conversation. 
. Laura, however, recoverêd her éloquence as soon as she 
fbund herlelf álone with Lady Pelham. Wiiik all ihé aiumá- 
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tion of sentibility, she related the story of the ill-íated Jemy ; 
and disclosing in confidence the name of her destroyer, drewy 
in the ítilness of her heart, a comparison betw^een the violatoT 
of laws human and divine, owing hÍB life to the mercy of the 
wretch whom he had nndone, and the kind adviser of inex- 
perienced youth^ the humane protector of forsaken iníancy. 

Lady Pelham quietly heard her to an end ; and then wírink- 
líng h^ eyelids, and peeping through them with her glitteringr 
blue eyes, she began, Do you know, my dear, I never met 
with prejudices so strong as yours ? When wilí you give over 
looking for prodigies ? Would any mortal but you expect a 
gay young man to be as correct as yourself ? As for your im- 
maculate Mr. De Courcy, with his sage advices, I thmk it is 
ten to one that he wanted to keep the girl for himself. Be- 
sides, 1*11 answer for it, Hargrave would have bid farewell to 
ail his indiscretions if you would have married him. 

Never name it, madam, cried Laura, warmly, if you would 
not banish me from your presence. His marriage with me 
would have been itseli a cnme ; a crime aggravated by being, 
as if in mockery, consecrated to Heaven. For my connexioa 
with such a person no name is vile enough. 

Well, well, said Lady Pelham, shrugging her shoulders, I 
prophecy that one day you will repent having refused to share 
a title with the handsomest man in England. 

All distinction between right and wrong, retumed Laura, 
must first be blotted from my mind. The beauty of his person 
is no more to me than the shining colours of an adder ; and 
the rank which your ladyship prizes so highly, would but ren- 
der me a more conspicuous mark for the infamy in which his 
wife mu«t share. 

Awed by the lightnings of Laura^s eye, Lady Pelham did 
not venture to carry the subject farther for the present. She 
had of late been watching an opportunity of procuring the re- 
admission of Hargrave to the presence of his mistress ; but 
this fresh discovery had served, if possible, to widen the breach. 
Hargrave*s fiery temper submitted with impatience to the 
banishment which he nad so well deserved, and he constantly 
urged Lady Pelham to use her authority in his behalf. Lady 
Pelham, though conscious that this authority had no existence, 
was flattered by having power ascribed to her, and promised 
at some convenient season to interfere. Findingherself, how- 
ever, considerably embarrassed by a promise which she could 
not fulfil without hazarding the loss of Laura, she was not 
sorry that an opportunity occurredof evadingthe performance' 
of her agreement. She therefore acquainted Hargrave with 
Laura's recent discovery, declaring that she could not ask her 
niece to overlook entirely so great an irregularity. 
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From a regard to the promiee of secrecy which she had given 
to Lanra, as well as in common pnidence, Lady Pelham had 
resolved not to mentíon the De Courcy family as the fonntain 
from which she had drawn her intelligence. Principle aud 
pnidence sometimea govemed her ladyship's resolutions^ bnt 
fleldom swayed her practice. In the first mterview Hargrave 
which foUowed this rational determination> she was led by 
the mere vanity of a babbler to give such hints as not only en- 
abled him to trace the story of his shame to Norwood, but in- 
clined him to fix the publishing of it upon Montague. 

From the moment when Hargrave first unjustly suspected 
Laura of a preference for De Courcy, his heart had rankled 
with an enmitv which asense of its ingratitude served only to 
aggravate. Tne cool disdain with which De Courcy trë&ted 
hun — a strong suspicion of his attachment, — above all, Laura*8 
avowed esteem and regard — ^inflamed this enmity to the bit- 
terest hatred. Hopeless as he was of succeeding in his designs 
by any fair or honourable means, he might have entertained 
thoughts of relinquishing his suit, and of seeking, in a match 
of interest, the means of escape from his embarrassments ; but 
that Laura, with all her unequalled charms, should be the 
prize of De Courcy, that in her he should obtain all that beauty, 
affluence, and love could give, was a thought not to be en- 
dured. Lady Pelham, too, more skiUed to practise on the pas- 
sions of others than to command her own, was constantly ex- 
citing him, by hints of De Courcy's progress in the fávour of 
Laura ; while Lambert, weary of waiting for the tedious ac- 
complishment of fais own scheme, continually goaded him, 
with sly sarcasms on his failure ín the arts of persuasion, and 
on his patience in submitting to be baffled in his wishes 
by a haughty girl. In the heat of his irritation, Hargrave 
often swore that no power on earth should long delay the 
gratification of his love and his revenge. But to marry a fíree- 
bom Brítish woman against her consent, is, in these en- 
lightened times, an afiTair of some difficulty ; and Hargrave, in 
his cooler moments, perceived that the object of thiÍBe years 
eager pursuit was farther than ever írom his attainment. 

Fortune seemed in every respect to oppose the fulfilment of 
his designs, for his regiment at this time received orders to 

Srepare to embark for Ameríca ; and Lord Lincourt, who had 
iscovered his nephew's ruinous connexion with Lambert, had 
influence to procure, from high authoríty,a hint that Hargrave 
was expectea to attend his duty on the other side of the At- 
lantic. 

Thenews of this arrangement Hargrave immediately con- 
veyed to Lady Pelham, urging her to sanction any means 
which could be devised for making Laura the companion of 



bit voraffe. Jsáf Fétímm hesitftted to cany ber complwiwpce 

00 Êií; Dul sbe lesolvei io make the utmosi npé of Ílie kÍM 
'which interveDed to promote ihe deBÍgns of her favouriie. &er 
ladyship waa not at any time much addicted to the commttm^ 
cation of pleaaurable iatelligenoe, and the benevolence of her 
temper wa3 not augmented by a prospect of the defeat of a 
^an in which her vaaitv was so much anterested. Sbe ti^ere- 
kre maliciouslv withneld fromher nieceapiece of informatioaa 
so likely to be heard wiih joy. It reaciied Laura, howevcr^ hy 
means of one who was ever watchful for her gratiácaiioix. DÍ 
Coon^ no sooner ascertained the truth of the repori> thaa lie 
liaBtenea to convey it to Launu 

He found her alone» and was welcomed with all her accue- 
tomed cordiality. I am «orry, said he, with a smile woick 
contradicted his words, I am sorry to be the bearer of ba4 
news to you ; but I could noi denv myself the edifioatioB of 
witaessing ^our fortiiude. Do you know that you are on the 
point of losmg the most assiduous admirer that ever womaa 
was blessed with ? In ^ree weeks Colonel Hafgrave embarks 
tor America. Nay^ do noi look incredulous. I assare you ii 
is true. 

Tbank Heaven^ cried Laura, I shall once more be in peace 
aiid safeiy ! 

Oh^ fie I is this your regret for the loss of so ardent a lover P 
Have you no ieelíng P 

just such a feeling as the noor man bad when he e8ca{»d 
Írom beneata tbe sword that aung by a hair. Indeêd^ Mt. l>e 
CoMfcy, l cannot teíl you to what a degree he has eaíbittered 
the last two yóars of my life. But I believe. continued ahep 
biushing very deeply> I ne^d not expiain to you any of my 
feeliags towaids Colonel Hargrave, since I find you havei 
loiow not what strange faculty of divining them. 

Ássisted by a eonversatioa which he had had with his sister, 
De Courcy easily understood Laura's meaning. fiespectfuDy 
taking her hand^ pardon me, said he, in a low voice, if I have 
ever veatured to giiess what it was your wish to conceal 
ÍTom me. 

Ob) believe me, críed Lauray with a countenance and nitn- 
aer of mingied candour aad modestVy there is not a thought of 
my heefft which I wish to conceal from you ; since from you, 
Bveaa. my most humbling weaknesseB are sure of meeting with 
deli<^y end mdulgence. But since you are so good an augur, 
addea bíh^ with «a ingeauous smile^ I tarust you perceive that 

1 shaíl need no more delicacy or mdulgence upon the same 
segijB. 

^ The fascina(4ng swe^tness oi, her looks and voice> for tbe 
frst timé bciguiká ï)e Couroy of hls promised caiuiion. 



Doar» dear Ltum, he cfied> íbndly pt^mÉDg faer haiifl to fad 

breast^ it íb I who have need of indulgence^ and I mJtiBt-ci-I 
amMÍ sue for it. I mast repeat iú you that-»* 

L«ttra*8 heart iprang to her lipíi> and ttntionscioasly «latch^ 
ing away her hand^ she stood in oreathless expectation oi vhat 
was to foUow. 

Btadman that I am I eried De Cotircy» recallëd to recollee» 
tioii by her gesture» — ^whither am I yenturiitg ? 

That was iHWÍsely what of all thinffs Llittra was móst de» 
firotts to know ; 4na she rem^ined with her eyes fixed on the 
ppimd) half dreadingr thé confideneei haif Hm tímidiiy of hst 
loYer. A momentary glance at the speaking countenance i^ 
Jittiira> glowing with coBfusion> yet bnghtened with tirenkbling 

Sá8ttre> awakened iïb» strongest hopes thatéver hlid lirarmeá 
Cottrcv*B bosom. 

Beloved Laurai said he> again tenderly approaohing her» ib«- 
member I am but human. Cease to iareat. me with this beculf 
img confidence. Ceaae to bewitch mt with ibese smiles^ wmch 
aie so like all tiiat I wish» or bxiÉbit me to — 
. Laora started, ae her attentioQ was drawn by some oné 
passing close to the grottnd window near which they Wtí^ 
•tuidixig. 

Ah 1 cried she, in a toné of vexation^ there is my evil geninc^ 
Colohel Hargfave is come into the houl»* He wiU bé l^ 
thÍB instanté Excuse me fbr dHving you away. I beseech 
yaU) do not remain a moment alone with him. 

Laura was not mistaken. She had ftcafcely spohen» er^ 
With a dark cloud on his brow^ Har|rrave entered. He bowea 
to Laura, who was advancing towards the door. 
. l am afraidy madam» .1 interrupt you, said he, darting a fero- 
ciouB scowl upon De Courcy. Laurai without deigniag even 
a single glance in reply, left the room. 

Hargrave> as he passed the windOw» had observed the sig- 
nificant attitude of the lovers ; and his jealottsy and i^e WeTe 
inflamed to the uttermost by the scom which he had enduied 
in the presenoe of hÍB ríval. Fiercely stalking up to ]}é 
Courcy^ Is it to yott^ sir, said he^ that I am indebfted for this 
ÍBftOlefice? 

No> slri answ«red De Coárcy» A.littíe disdainfiiUy» I hkVé 
nct the honour of regulating MiBS MontreviUe's civuitíes. 

Thii ÍB a paltry evasion> críed Hargrave. II is not to your 
xnimpreftentations of a youthful indiscretion that I owe Mifti 
Montreviile^s present displeasure ? 

I am not pfurticularly ambitíoui of the character of an íb* 
tomer^ aniwered De Courey; and taking his hat^ wiited 
fiíaiigrave a stately good moming. 

dtay^ íir! eríed Hargrave^ ronghly fteiaing him hf the iurtt« 
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I nuut have iome ííirtlier conversatioii with yon — Yon donH 
go yet. 

I am not disposed to ask yoor permisflion, retnmed De 
Conrcy: and cooUy liberating Ms ann, walked ont of the 
hoaae. 

Boiling with rage, Hargrave foUowed him. It is eafly to 
■ee, Bir^ said he, from whence yon borrowed a spirit which 
nerer was natural to you. Your preBumption builds npon the 
partiality of that fickle, capriciouB woman. But observe^ iBÍr, 
that I have claimB on her — claims which she herself was too 
happy in allowing ; and no man flhall dare to interfere with 
them. 

I Bhall dare, retumed De Courcy, anger kindling inhis eyes^ 
to inquire by what right yon employ such expreBsionB in re'- 
gard to BIiss Montreville ; and whether my Bpirit be my own 
or noty you shall find it sufficient to prevent your holdÍDg- such 
language in my presence. 

In your presence^ or the presence of all the devils, cried 
Hargrave^ I wiU maintain my right ; and if you fancy it in- 
terferet with any claim of yours, you know how to obtain sa- 
tÍBfaction. There is but one way to decide the buBÍnesB. 

I am of your opinion, replied De Courcy, that there is one 
wav, provided that we can mntually agree to abide by it; 
and that is, an appeal to Miss MontreviUe herself. 

Hargrave tumed pale, and his lip quivered with rage. 

A mode of decision, no doubt, said he, which your vanity 
penuadeB you wiU be all in your fiivour! No, no, sir, onr 
quarrel must be settled by means in which even your conceit 
cannot deny my e^nality. 

By a brace of pistols, you mean, of course, said De Conrcy, 
cooily ; bnt I frankly tell you, Colonel Hargrave, that my no-' 
tions muBt have changed before I can find the satísfaction of a 
gentleman in being murdered; and my principles, befi>re I 
shall seek it in murdering you. 

Curse on your hypocrisy ! cried Hargrave. Keep this cant* 
ing to cozen girls, and let me revenge my wrongB like a man, 
or the world shall know you, sir. 

Do you imagine, said De Courcy, with a smile of cold dis- 
dain, that I am to be terrífied into doing what I tell yon I 
think wrong, by the danger of a little misrepresentationP You 
may, if you thmk fit, tell the world that I will not stake my 
life in a foolish quarrel, nor wilfiiUy send an unrepenting sin- 
ner to his great account, and, if you go on to ascribe for my 
forbearance any motive which is derogatory to my character, 
l may, if I think fit, obtain justice as a peaceftd citizen ougiit ; 
or I may leave you, undisturbed, the glory of propagating a 
slander which even you yonrBelf believe to be groundHeBB, 
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De Conrcy*! coolness senred oiily to exasperate fali adver- 
«ary. 

TracewiththÍBinetíiodiaticaljaTgon! críed he fiercely. It 
niay impose upon women, but I see throngh it> sir — see that 
it is but a miserable tríck to escape what you dare not meet. 

Darenot ! críed De Courcy, lighteings fiashing from his eye. 
My nerves have failed me, tnen, since — He stopped abruptly, 
for he scomed at such a moment to remind his antagonist of 
the courageons effort to which he owed his life. 

^ce when ! críed Hargrave, more andmore enraged, as the 
recoHection which De Courcy had recalled, placed before him 
tbe tmpitude of his conduct. Do you think I owe you thanJcs 
for a life which you have made a curse to me, by cheatíng me 
of its dearest pleasures ? But may tortures be my portion if I 
do not foil you. 

The latter part of this dialogue was carríed on in a close 
fihady lane which branched off from the avenue of "Walbourae. 
The dÍBpute was proceeding with increasing wannth on both 
flides, when it was interrupted by the appearance of Laura* 
From a window she had observed the gentlemen léave the 
house together ; had watched Hargrave*s angry gestures, and 
seen De Courcy accompany him into the by-path. The evil 
'vrhich she had so long dreaded seemed now on the point of 
completion ; and alarm leaving no room for reserve, she fol- 
lowed them with her utmost speed. 

Ofa, Mr. De Courcy, she críed, with a look and attitude of 
most eamest supplication, ' for mercy leave this madman ! — ^if 
yon would not make me for ever miserable, cairy this no fur- 
ther — I entreat — ^I implore you. Fear for me, if you fear not 
for yourself.' 

TSie tender solicitude for the safety of his ríval, which Har- 
g^ve imagined her words and gestures to express, the tri- 
nmphaut delight which they called up to the eyes of De 
Courcy, exasperated Hargrave beyond all bound ot self-com- 
mand. Frantic with jealousy ana rage, he drew, and mshed 
fiercely on De Courcy ; but Montague having neither fear nor 
anger to disturb his presence of mind, parríed the thmst with 
hÍB eane, closed with his adversary before he could recover, 
wrested the weapon from his hand ; and having calmly ascer- 
tained that no person could be injured by its fall, threw it 
over tbe fence into the adioining field. Then taking Hargrave 
aside, he wMspered that he wouldimmediately retum to faim; 
and, giving his arm to Laura, led her towards the honse. 

She trembled violently, and big tears roUed down her co- 
lonrless cfaeeks, as, vainly stmggling with her emotion, she 
said, Sorely you will not endanger a life so precious, so— 

She was nnable to proceed; but, laying fa^ faand on De 
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Ooi|roy*fl ftrm» flhe nufled faer wes to hti fluie» with ovéh a 
look of piteoufl appeal as reached his soiil. Enchanted to ^mé 
Ins iikhif tiie ofaiect of enoh tendef intereflty he again ÍQt^t 
iiifl caatioa; and^ fondly supporting with hifl arm tha form 
wfaich aeeníed almoBt sinking to the earth> What áêsigét 
would I not undergOi he cried, to porchafle fluch oonGem as 
thifll Be under no alarm> dear Miflfl Motitreville. Even if 
tny «entimentB in regard to duelling were other than they are, 
no proYocation flhould tempt me to implicate your levered 
Bame in a quarrel whieh would, from its very natare^ beeome 
publio. 

Somewhat tratiquillifled hy his wordfl> Iiaura walked fli^ 
lently by his side tul they reached the houflei when, in e cheer* 
ful tone^ he bade her farewell. 

A short farewell^ said he> for I must see yon ágaia this 
evening. 

Laura could flcarcely prevail oti herielf to part from hini. 

May I truflt you, flaid she> with a look of anziet^ irfaiofa 
flpoke volumefl. 

Beourelyy dearest Laura> answered faé. He wfaom yoa tmflt 
Heeds no other motive for rectítude. 

. He tiien hastened írom her into the field, wfaitíier he faad 
tiirown Hargrave's sword ; and having found it> sprung ever 
ÍAto the laiie where he had leffc itfl ownar. GraoeílQly pre- 
flenting it to him, De Courcy begged pardon for havitkg de^ 
prived him of i% though, added he, I believe you «re sew 
riktber diBpofled to thaú( me for preventing the efifeetB of a 
momentary irritatioti. 

. Hargrave took his flword» and in surly silenoe walked ou; 
then, suddeiilv stopping, he repeated that there was only enfe 
way in wfaich the quarrel couldbe decided; and aflked De 
Courcy whether he wae determined to reíufle faim flatiflfactioii. 

The only satisfaction, retumed De Courcy, ^hich ÍB conflifl- 
tent witíi my notionfl of right and wroiig, I will give you no-^, 
on the flpot. It is not to my information that yoa owe Miflfl 
Montreville'B diflpleasUre. GircumfltanceS) whieh I ewn w^ 
wholly foreign to flny coti8Íderati(Hi of yoi^ interefltfly indueed 
pae to keep your flecret almoet afl if it had beefi my own; vúA 
it is from otiierfl thát flhe has leamt a part of your eeiidaet^ 
whichi you must give me kave to say» warrantB^ even oe tfae 
groundef modenv honouri my reftisal to treat you afl aa equal. 

Insolent) críed Hargrave, leave me--avoid mei if yoa 
would not again provoke me to chafltÍBe you^ unaneed as yea 
are. 

My h<»rBeB wait for me at the gate» eaid De €eurcyi eoeU| 
proceeding by hie flide^ and yeur way fleetHfl to lie ifi tfaft flMflíe 
Oireotioii flfl mkoíd* 



Vha imalndtv of tbe waf wa» patied in tile&ce. Ai 1li« 
gate De Couf cy, mounting his horse, bid his ríval g^ood moTn* 
ing, which the other retumed with an ungracious bow. De 
Courcy rode home, and Hargrave finding himself master of 
the fieldy retumed to Walboume. Thcre he exerted all his íQ"* 
ftuence with Lady Pelham to procure an opportuniiy of exc^s- 
ing himself to Laura. Lady Pelham confessed that she oould 
not venture to take the tone of command, lest she should 
dríve Laura to seek shelter elsewhere ; but she promised to con- 
tríve an occa^ion for an interview which he might prolong at 
his pleasurCy provided such a one could be found without her 
apparent interference. 

With this promise he was obliged for the present to conteni 
himself^ for duríng his stay, Laura did not appear. She passed 
liie day in disquiet. She could not rest. Bfae cpuld not employ 
herselt. She dreaded lest the interview Qf the moming should 
have been only preparatory to one of more seríous conse- 
qaence. She tola herself a hundred times that she was snre 
of De Courcy's principles ; and yet feared as if they had been 
unwortiiy of confidence. 

He faad promised to see her in tiie evening, and sfae aBx« 
iously expected the performance of his promise. She knew 
tliat if he came while Lady Pelham wat in tfae way» her lady- 
isfaip would be too vigilant a gnard to let one confidentíal 
word to be exchanged. SHie therefore, with a half-pardonable 
cuuningy said not a word oí De Courcy's promised visit ; and 
as soon as her aunt betook herself to her aftemoon's nap, stole 
^m tfae drawing room to receive him. 

Yet p(^hap0 i^ never met him with less sraiblance of co^* 
dialiiy. She blushed and stammered while riie eiqpreesed faer 
hopes tfaat tfae moming's dispute was to have no further con- 
aequenoes, and apologised for the interest i^ took in it, in 
language more cold than she would have used to a mere 
atenger. Scarcely could tke expession of tendfflmess have 
delighted the lover like this little ill-concerted afl^tation> the 
first and t^e last which he ever witnessed in Laura Montre- 
ville. 

Ahy dearest Laura, críed he, it is too late to retract. Yon 
have said that my safety was dear to yoa ; owned that it was 
for me you feared this momingy and shall not cancel your con- 
fession. 

Laara's colour deepened to crímson, but she made no other 
reply. Then^ with a more timid voice and air, De Courcy 
said — 

I wonld have told you then what dear presumptuous hopea 
yonx aaxiety awakened, but that I feared to extort from yonr 
agtiatioB wiiat perfa^w a oooler moment might reíuse me« 
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My long-loved, erer dear Laara^ will you pardon me these 
hopes? Will you not speak to me ? Not one little word to 
tell me that I am not too daring. 

Lanra spoke not even that little word. She even made a 
fltraggle to withdraw the hand which De Courcy preased. 
Yet the lover read the expression of her half-averted face, 
and waa satisfied. 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 

Pbat, said Lady Pelham to her niece, what might you and 
your uaragon he engaged in for the hour and a half you were 
together this evening ? 

We were discussing a very important subject, madam, an- 
swered Laura, mustering all her confidence. 

May I he permitted to enquire into the natureof it? re- 
tumed Lady Pelham, covermg her spleen with a thin disguise 
of ceremony. 

Certainly, madam, replied Caura. You may remember I 
(Mice told you that if ever I received addresses which I could 
with honour reveal, I should bespeak your ladyship*8 patience 
for my tale. Mr. De Courcy was talkmg of marriage, madam ; 
and — and I — 

Oh, mighty well, Mise MontreviUé, cried Lady Pelham, 
swelling with rage, I comprehend you perfectly. You may 
spare your modesfy. Keep all these aire and blushes till you 
tell Colonel Hargrave that all your fine highflown passion for 
him has been quite at the service of the next man you met 
with. 

Laura's eyes filled with tears of mortification, yet she 
meekly answered — 

I am conscious that the degrading attachment of which I 
was once the sport merits your upbraiding ; and, indeed, they 
have not been its least punishment. 

She paused for a moment, and then added with an insinuat- 
mg smile — 

I can bear that you should reproach me with my new 
choice; for inconstancy is the prescriptive right of woman, 
and nothing else can be objected to my present views. 

Oh, far be it from me, cried Lady Pefham, scom and anger 
throwing her whole little person into active motion, far be it 
frommeto make any objection to your immaculate swainl 
I would have you understand, however, that no part of my 
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property shall go to enrich a parcel of prond begrgars. It 
was, indeed, my intention, if you had made a proper match, to 
give you the little all which 1 have to bestow ; but if you 
prefer etarving with your methodist parson, to being heiress 
of fíve-and-forty thousand poundSy I have no more to say. 
However, you had better keep your own secret. The know- 
ledge of it might probably alter Mr. De Courcy'splansalittle. 

Your ladysMp, retumed Laura, with spirit, has good access 
to know that the love of wealth has little influence on my 
purposes ; and I assure you that Mr. De Courcy would scorni 
upon any terms, to appropriate what he considered as the 
unalienable right of your own child. Though we shall not be 
affluent, we shall be too rich for your charity, and that is the 
only claim in which I could compete with Mrs. Herbert 

This mention of her daughter exasperated Lady Felham to 
fury. In a voice half-choked with passion, she cried — 

Neither that rebellious wretch nor any of her abettors or 
imitators shall ever have countenance or assistance firom me. 
No ! not though they should beg with their starved bantlings 
from door to door. 

To thisintemperate speechLaura made no reply^but quietly 
began to i)our out the tea. Lady Pelham continued to huny 
up and down the room, chafing, and venting her rage in com- 
mon abuse ; for a scold in a drawing room is not very unlike 
a scold at a green stall. _The storm meeting with no opposi- 
tion, at length spent itself, or subsided into short growlings, 
uttered in the intervals of a surly silence. To these, as no 
answer was absolutely necessaryy none was retumed. Laura 
did not utter a syllable, till Lady Pelham's wrath beginning 
to give place to her curiosity, she tumed to her niece, saying — 

Pray, Miss MontreviUe, when and where is this same wise 
marriage of yours to take place. 

The time is not quite &ced, madam, answered Laura. As 
soon as you can conveniently spare me, I intend going to 
Scotland ; and when you and Mrs. De Courcy wish me to re- 
tum, Mr. De Courcy wiU escort me back. 

I spare you I returaed Lady Pelham with a sneer — Oh, ma- 
dam, if that is all, pray don't let me reterd your raptures. 
You may go to-morrow, or to-night, ma'am, if you please. 
Spare you, indeed ! Truly, while I can aflPord to pay a domes- 
tic, I need not be dependent on your assistance ; and in at- 
tachment or gratitude, or any common ser^'ant may supply 
your place. 

The rudeness and ingratitude of this speech again forced 
the tears to Laura's eyes ; but she mildly replied — 

Well, madam, as soon as you can find a substitute for me, 
I shall be ready to depart. 
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TbtBy U Mcap» ibrttier lB«i|lt, liie qniiM tk» loón. 

I4idy Pelhi|]ii*!| wratíi at the derangemeBt Qf her plaii wonld 
not snfibr her to rest till she had coniiniiiiicated tiie disastttr 
to Colonel Hargrave. Early next moming, accordinglyy idie 
diapatofaed a note reauiríng hia immediate preaence at Wal^ 
bonrae. He obeyed the sammonB, and was aa usaal privately 
xeceived by Lady Felham. He listened to her intelligence 
witíi transports of rage rathm* than sorrow. He loadéd his 
rival with execrations, declaríng that he would rather see 
liaura tom to pieces tiian Imow her to be tbe wiíb of De 
Gourcy. He swore tiiat he would drcumvent their schemee^ 
and that though his life should be the forfeit, he would severely 
revenge the sufferíngs which he had endured. 

Lady Pelham had not courage to encounter the evil spirit 
which she had raised. Subdued, and crouching before his 
violence, she continued to give a terrífied assent to eveij ex- 
travagance he uttered, tiU he announced his resolution of see- 
iag Laura en the instant, that he might know whether she 
ëared to coníhrm this odious tale. Lad^r Pelham tben ven- 
tured to represent to him that Laura might be so much o^ 
fended by this breach of contract, as to take refbge with Mrs. 
De Courcy, a measure wjiich would oppose a new obstacle .to 
any scheme for breaking oíf the intenoed marríage. ^e as- 
snred him that she would grant every reasonable assistanoe íb 
prevei^ting a connexion so injuríous to her nfece*s intérest, 
though she knew Laura'sobstinacy of temper too well to hope 
any thing from direct resistance. She hmted that it wouid 
be most pmdent to give the desired interview the appearance 
of accident, and she promised to contríve the occasion as soon 
as Hargrave was sumciently calm to consider of imprpving it 
to the best advantage. 

But calm was a stranger to the breast of Hargrave. The 
disquiet which is the appointed portion of the wicked, raged 
there beyond controL To the anguishof disappointment were 
added tfae pangs of jealousy^ and the faeart-bumings of faatred 
and revenge. £ven the loss of the object of three years eager 
pursuit was less cutting tfaan^the success of De Courcy ; and 
the pain of a forfeiture which was tfae just punishment of a 
former críme, was faeigfatened to agony by the workings of 
sudi passions as consummate tfae miterv of fiends. 

Tfae associates of tfae wicked must forego tfae consolationa 
of faonest sympatfay . All Hargrave's tortnres were aggravated 
by the sarcasms of Lambert ; wfao, wiUing to faasten tfae fever 
to its crísis, goaded faim witfa coarse comments upon tfae good 
fortune of his ríval^ and advices j[whicfa he well knew would 
8^ in a direction op^site to their seeming purpose) io desist 
from lurther competition. After spending four-and-twenty 
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to Lady PÍBlham^ infonning her^ that, whatevér were the con-' 
eéquences, he would no longer delay seeing Lanja, Ladjr 
Feiham had foreeeen this demand ; and^ though not withont 
iêar of the event, had prepared for compliance. ^e had al« 
ready arranged her scheme, and the execution was easy. 

Laura's favourite walk in the shrubbery led to a little sum* 
mer-house^ concealed in a thicket of acacias. Thither Lady 
Felham had conveyed some dhed plants, and had requestea 
Laura's assistance m classing them. Laura had readily agréed, 
and that very moniing had been allotted for the task. Lady 
Felham having fimt directed Hargrave where to take his tti^ 
tion, accompanied her unsuspecting niece to the summer-iunise, 
and there for a while joined in her employment. Soon, how« 
ever, feigning a pretext for half an hour's absenee, she qvitted 
Laura, intending at &:8t to loiter in the shnibbery, as a kind 
of safe-guard against the ill consequences of her imprudeiit 
connivance ; but meeting with a gardener who was going to 
transplant a bed of favourite auriculas, she foUowed him to 
watch over their safety^ leaving her niece to guard her own. 

Scarcdy had Laura been a minute alone^ ere she was t&r* 
tled by the entrance of Hargrave> and seríously alarméd hf 
seeing him lock the door^ and deliberately secure the key. 

What is it you mean^ sir ? said ehe, trembling. 

To decide your fate and mine ! answered Hargrave^ witii a. 
look and roice that struck terror to her souL I am told you 
are a bríde, Laura, said he, speaking through his clenched 
teeth. Say, continued he, firmly grasping her arm. Speak l^ 
is it 80 ? 

I know no ríght^ said Laura, recovering herself^ tiiat yoa 
have to question me — ^nor meanly thus to steal*— 

No evasions I interrupted Hargrave, in a voice of thunder. 
I have ríghts — ríghts which I will maintain while I havo 
being. Now tell me^ if you dare, that you have transferred 
them to tiiat abhorred— 

He stopped, — ^his utterance choked by the írenzy into which 
he had worked himself. 

What has transpqrted you to tíiis fury, Colonel Hargrave ? 
said Laura^ calmly. Surely you must be sensible, that what- 
ever claims I might once have allowed you^ have long since 
been made void by your own conduct. I wíll not talk to you 
of prínciple, though that were of itself sufficient to sever ua 
for ever ; but ask yourself what ríght you can retain over tíie 
woman whom you have insulted, and forsaken, and oppressed 
and outraged ? 

Spare your taunts^ Laura. Tiiey will only embitter ih» 
hour of retríbutiím* And may heU be my portíon if I 2ib not 
a 
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richly repaid íbr all the scom yoa have heapêd npón mé. t 
wtII be revenged; prond woman. Ton shall be at my mercy^ 
Where no cool^ canting villain can wrest yon from me. 

HÍB threats^ and the frightfhl violence with which they 
were nttered, fllled Laura with mingled dread and pity. 

Command yourself, I beseech you, Colonel Hargravey said 
■he. If you resent the pain which, belteve me, I have most 
nnwillingly occasioned, yon are amply revenged. You have 
already caused me sufferings which mock description. 

Yes, yes ; I fctiow it, cried Hargrave, in a milder voice. 
You were not then so hard. Yon could feel when the vile 
wanton íKrst sednced me from you. Then think what I now 
endurei when this cool-blooded — ^but may I perish if I do not 
■natch his prize from him. And think not of resistance, 
Laura ; for, by all that I have sufFered, resistance shall be vain. 

Why do you talk so dreadMly to me ? said Laura^ making 
eflfort to release her arm, which he still fiercely grasped. Why, 
why wiU you not cease to persecute meP I have never 
injured you. I have forgiven, pitíed, prayed for you. How 
have I deserved this worse than savage cruelty. 

Laura, said Hargrave, moved by the pleadings of a voice 
which would have touched a muraerer's heart, you have stiU 
a choice. Promise to be mine. Fermit me ohly, by slow de* 
grees, to regain what I have lost. Say that months—that 
years hence you wiU consent, and you are safe. 

Impossible ! said Laura. I cannot bind myself. Nor conld 
yon trust a promise extorted by fear. Yet be but half what J 
ence thought you, and I will esteem. 

Esteem ! interrupted Hargrave, with a ghastly smile. Yes! 
and shrink from me, as you do now, while you hang on that 
detested wretch tilí even his frozen heart warms to passion. 
No ! continued he, with an awful abjuratíon, though the deed 
brings mé to the scaffold, you shall be mine. You shall be my 
wife, too, Laura — but not tiU you have besought me — ^sued at 
my feet for the títle which you have so often despised. I will 
be master of your fate, of that reputation, that virtue which 
you worship — and your minion shall know it, that he may 
writhe under jealousy and disappointment. 

Powers of mercy ! cried Laura, raising her eyes in strong 
compunction, have I made this mine idol ? Then tuming on 
Hargrave a look of deep repentance, Yes, she continued, I de- 
serve to see thee as thou art, without mitigation vile ; sinceon 
thee mv sacrilegious heart bestowed such love as^was due to 
the Innnite alone. 

Oh, Laura, cried Hargrave, softened by the remembrance of 
her youthful affoctíon, let but one faint spark of that love le- 
Vive, and I wiU íbrget all your scoms, and feel again such 
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$títki\e Wishei as blest oor fbnd honrs of tendméftg.' Or only 
•wear that ^rou wiU renotince that bane of my exiiBtence— tbat 
yoa wiU shrink ÍTom him> shun him like a serpent I Or give 
me your word only, and I wiU trust it. Your Hberty, your 
person, shaU be sacred as those of angels. Promise then — 

Why do you attempt to terri^ me ? said Laura, her indig- 
nation rísing as her alarm subaided. I have perhapB no longer 
the ríght — even if I had the íncHnation — ^to utter such a vow. 
I trast, that, in this land of íreedom, I am safe from your vio- 
lence. My reputation, íraU as it is, you cannot harm without 
permissipn from on high; and if, for wise purposes, the per- 
mission be given, I doubt not that I shall be enabled to bear 
Unjust reproach, — ^nay, even to profit by the wrong. 

Hargrave suífered her to conclude ; rage bereft him, for a 
time, of the power of utterance. Then, bursting into a torrent 
of reproach, ne upbraided her in langruagethe most insulting. 

Do you dare to own, said he, that your incUnation favours 
that abhorred — that this accursed marríage is your choice— 
your free choice ? 

He paused in vain for a reply. Laura wonld not irrítate 
him ftirther, and scomed to disguise the truth. 

Then, Laura^ said he, and he confirmed the sentence with a 
dreadful oath, you have sealedyour hie. Think you thatyour 
De Courcy sh^l foil me ? By. Heaven, I wiU see you perísh 
first. I wiU tear you from him, though I answer it wim my 
Hfe and souL Let this be the pledge of my tríamph — ^and he 
made a motion to clasp her rudely in his arms. With a cry of 
dread and horror, Laura sprung from him, and throwing open 
the casement, cfdled loudly for assistance. Hargrave forced 
her back. 

Spare your alarms, my lovely proud one, said he, with a 
smile, which made her blood run oold. Tou are safe for the 
present. But may I not even kiss tíiis pretty hand, as an eam- 
est liiat you shaU soon be mine beyond the power of fate. 

Silence, audacious! oried Laura, burstmg into tears of 
mingled fear and indignation, whUe she strugrgled violently to 
disengage her hands. 

Nay, this rosy cheek will coMent me better^ críed Har* 
grave — ^when the door was burst suddenly opên^ and De 
Courcy'appieaTed. 

Baí&an t he exclaimed, approac^ing líárgrave, who, in his 
surpríse, permitted Laura to escape. Her fears now taking a 
new direction,, she flew to intercept De Courcy. 

Ah ! Bhe oriéd, my ibUy has done this. Fly írom this mad- 
man, I entréat you ! I have nol^ing to fear but for you. Be- 
gone, I implore you. 

And leave you to soch tréatment ? Not while I have life ! 
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When yon choose io go, 1 will attend yon. For yon, mr l 
But I mnst stoop below the language of a gentleman ere I find 
words to describe your conduct. 

For Heaven'0 sake, cried Lanra, dear De Conrcy, provoke 
him no inrtber 1 Let ns fly this place ; and clinging to De 
Courcy's 'arm, she drew him on, while^ with the other^ he de- 
fended her from Hargrave^ who had advanced to detain her. 
Her expression of regard, her confíding attitnde, exasperated 
the fí^nzy of Hargrave to the nttermost. Almost nnconscious 
of his own actionsy he drew a pistol írom his pocket and fired. 
Laura nttered a cry of terror, clasping her lover^s arm more 
closely to her breast. 

Be not alarmed, love, whispered De Conrcy. It is nothing 
— and staggering forward a few paoes, he fell to the gronnd. 

Laura in desperation rushed firom the snmmer house, callingr 
wildly for help; theni struck with the fearftd thought that 
Hargrave inight now complete his bloody work, she hurried 
back. During the few moments of her absence, De Couray 
addressed his murderer^ whose rage had given place to awild 
stupor. 

I fear this is an nnlucky ttroke, Hargrave. Save yourself. 
My horse is at tbe gate. 

Hargrave answered . only with a groan ; and, striking hia 
clenched hand on his forehead, tumed away. His crime w&s 
unpremeditated. No train of self-deceit had reconciled his 
conscience to its atrocity. The remembrance of the courage 
of De Courcy for its safety ; humauity, the last virtue which 
ntterly forsakes us, all awakened to remorse, keen and over- 
whelming, like every other passion of Hargrave. Not bear- 
ing to look upon his victim, he stood fixed and motionless ; 
while Laura, on her knees, watched in dismay the changing 
coantenanoe of De Courcy, and strove to stanch the blood 
which was streaming from his wound. 

De Courcy once more tried to cheer Laura with words of 
comfort. 

Were it not, said he, for the pleasure this kind concem 
gives me, I might tell you that I do not sufPer much pain. I 
am sure I could rise, if I oould tmst tfais slender ma, laying 
his hand gently upon it. 

Laura eagerly ofíered her assistance, as he attempted to raise 
himself ; but the effort overpowered him, and he sunk back 
fainting. 

In the strong language of terror, Laura now beaonght Har- 
grave to procure help. Still motionless, his fordiead resting 
against the wall, hís hands clenched as in convnháon^ Har- 
^rrave seemed not to heed her entreaties. 

Have you no morcy ? cried ahe^claiping the arm írom which 
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«he had so lately shrunk m horror. He saved your life. Will 
yott let him perish without aid ? 

Off, woman! cried Hargrave, throwing her firom him. Thy 
-witchcraft has nndone me ; and he distractedly hurried away. 

Laura's terror was not the passive cowardice of a feeble 
mind. She was left alone to judge, to act for herself— for 
more than herself. Immediate, momentous decision was ne- 
cessary. And she did decide by an efíbrt of which no mind 
enfeebled by sloth or selfislmess could have been capable. She 
saw that loss of blood was the cause of De Courcy's immedi- 
ate danger, a danger which might be irremediable before he 
could receive assistance from more skilful hands than hers. 
Sttchremedy, then, as she could command she hastened to 
npply. 

To the plants which their beauty had recommended to Lady 
Felham, Laura had added a few of which the usefulness was 
known to her. Agaric of the oakwas of the number; and she 
had often applied it where many a hand less fair would have 
shrunk from the task. Nor did she hesitate now. The ball 
had entered near the neck; and the feminine, the delicate 
Laura herself, disengaged the wound from its coverings — the 
feelingy the tenderLauraherselfperformed anoffice from which 
false sensibility would have recoiled in horror. 

She was thus employed when she was found by a womari 
whom Hargrave had met and sent to her assistance, with an 
indistinct message, from which Laura gathered that he was 
gone in search of a surgeon. The woman no sooner cast her 
eyes on the bloody form of De Courcy, and on the colonrless 
face of Laura, more death-like than his, than, with noisy im- 
becility, she began to wail and ejaculate. Lanra, however, 
instantly put a stop to her exclamations by dispatching her 
for cordials and assistance. 

In a few minntes all the hottsehold was assembled roimd 
De Cottrcy ; yet sttch was the general cttriosity, horror, and 
astonishment, that he wonld have remained nnaided bnt for 
the flrmness of her who was most interested in the scene. She 
dismissed every one whose presence was nnnecessary, and 
silenced the rest by a peremptory command. She administered 
a cordial to recrait the failing strength of De Courcy ; and 
cattsed him to be raised to the postttre which seemed the least 
painittl, made her own trembling arms his snpport. 

Nothing íorther now remained to be done, and Lanra be- 
gan to feel the fuU horrors of her sitnation ; to weigh the fear* 
ftil probability that all her cares were vain ; to npbraid herself 
as the cattse of this dire tragedy. Her angnish was too great 
to find relief in tears. Pale and cold as marble, chilly drops 
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bursting from her forehead, she eat in the stillness of him who 
waits the sentence of condenination^ save when a connúsive 
shudder expressed her suffering. 

The mottmfol quiet was interrupted by the entrance of Lady 
Pelham ; who, quite out of breath, began a string of questioiis 
mixedwith abundance of csjaculation. 

Bless my soul ! cried she, how has all this happened ? For 
Heaven's sake, Laiira tell me the meaning of all this. Why 
don't vou speaky girl ! Good Lord ! could you not have pre* 
vented those madmen from quarrelling ? What brought De 
Courcy here ? How did he find you out ? Why don't you 
speak ? Mercy on me ! Is the girl out o£ her senses ? 

The expression of deep distress with which Laura now 
raised her eyes, reminded Lady Felfaam of the sensibility re- 
quisite upon such an occasion, wbich her ladyship's curiosity 
had hitherto driven from her recollection. Approaching, there- 
fore, to De Courcy, she took a hasty look of this horrid spec- 
tacle ; and exclaimed — 

Oh| what a sight is here! Unfortunate Laura! Dear, 
wretched girl ! she began first to sob, and then to scream vio- 
lently. Laura motioned to the attendants to lead her away ; 
and she suffered them to do so without resistance ; but shehad 
no sooner crossed the thresholdj than^ perceiving tiie specta- 
tors whom curiosity had coUected in the shrubberyy sne re- 
doubled her shrieks, struggled, beat herself ; and^ but for the 
untoward strength of her nerves, would have soon converted 
hf r pretended fit into reality. Wearied with her efforts^ she 
was beginning to relax them, when the surgeon appe<ured, and 
her ladyship was more vociferous than ever. Mr. Baby, a 
quiet sensible man, undertook her cure before he proceeded to 
his more serious business ; and, either guided by previous ac- 
qnaintance with his patient^ or by his experience in similar 
cases; gave a prescription which, though simple^ was per- 
fectly eíficacious. He directed that the lady should be in- 
stantly secluded in her own chamber^ with only one attendant ; 
and the remedy proved so beneficial, that her ladyship enjoyed 
a night of tranquil repose. 

He next tumed his attentions to De Courcy ; and judging it 
proper to extract the ball without delay, advised Laura to re- 
tire. Without opposition sfae prepared to obey ; and, sedng 
De Courcy about to speak^ put her hand on his lips to save 
him the exertion, and herself the pain of a farewell. Yet, as 
she resigned her charge, raising her eyes to Heaven, oncemore 
to commend De Courcy to the divine protectioui the fervour 
of her supplication burst into words. 

Oh^ if it ha possible ! if it be possible !^-^e cried. 
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Ye0> it Í8 poMÍble> said De Courcy, compiehendÍDg ihe tmi' 
fnished eentence. Yoor finnneB8> noble creatnre, has made it 
possible. 

Beproaching henielf with having allowed De Conrcy to per« 
ceive her alarm, she hastened away ; and seating herBeu on 
the steps which led to the door^ awaited in 8ilence the event 
of the operation. 

Here> as she sorrowfíilly called to mind the various excel« 
lencies of De Coorcy — ^his piety, his integrity, hi9 domestic 
virtoes^ 80 latdy known, bo Boon to be lost to her, she már 
denly recollected the heavier calamity of the mother depríved 
of Buch a Bon, and perceived the inhumanity of pennitting the 
stroke to Mí without preparation. Having access to no mes- 
senger more tender than a common servant, she determined, 
though with unBpeakable reluctance, herBelf to bear the tid« 
ings to Mni. De Courcy. I wiU know the worst, thought she^ 
and then — 

She started at a faint noise that sounded írom the summer* 
house. StepB approached the door írom within. She sprang 
up, and the surgeon appeared. 

I have the happineBs to tell you, said he, that, if no fever 
takes place, our uiend is safe. The chief danger has been írom 
loss of blood ; and your presence of mind — ^Ah ! — ^Do you feel 
íaint? 

The awful interest which had supported the spiríts of Laura 
thus sudd^y withdrawn^ the tide of varíous feeling over- 
powered them ; and she sunk into one of those long and deep 
faintingB which were now unhappily become in some degree 
constitational with her. Mr. Bab^r having given directions 
for her recovery, placed De Courcy in Lady Felham^s carríage, 
and himself attended him to Norwood ; where he mitigated 
Mrs. De Courcy'B horror and distress by assuranceB of her son's 
safetyi which he again delighted Montague by ascríbing to 
Íhe cares of Laura. 

It was late in the evening before Laura was sufficiently col« 
Ittcted to review with composure the events of the day. As 
floon^ however, as she was capable of consideríng all the cir- 
cumstances^ a suspicion bccurred that her unfortunate inter- 
view with Hargrave had been sanctíoned^ if not contrívedi by 
Lady Pelham. That he should know the place and the hour in 
which he should surpríse her alone; — that to this place, 
which^ because of its loneliness, she had of late rather de« 
sertedy she should be conducted by her aunt ; — ^that at this 
moment she should^upon a trívial pretence^ be left in solitudey 
— seemed a coincidence too strong to be merely accid^tal.— 
She recoUected some symptoms of prívate communication be-* 
tween Lady Felham aad Hargrave. Sasp^ciousof conmvaiica 
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tnind. Lady Pelhani, she perceyed> had affoided her a protec- 
tion at beat imi)erfect, peniaps treacherous. Hargrave's late 
tlnvats, toOy as riie revolved them in her thoughts^ appeaFed 
more like the iniimations of settled design, than the va^e 
ravingiof passion* Pmdence, therefore, seemed to reqaire 
that she should immediately provide for her ovn safety^ and 
indignation at her annt's breach of promise hastened the pur- 
poae which she had formed of leaving Walboume without de^ 
fay. She determined to go the next moming to Norwood^ 
&ere to remain tiU De Conrcy showed signs of convalescence, 
and then perform the long-projected jonmey to Scotland. 

In order to avoid unpleasant altercation, she resolved to de- 
part without waming Lady Pelham of her intentiony meiely 
ennouncing by letter the reasons of her conduct. The affec* 
tionate Laura would not have parted fromthe meanest servant 
without a kindly farewell ; but her innate abhorrence of trea» 
éhery iteeled her héart, and she rejoiced that it was possible 
td esci^ all present intercourse with her deceitful kins- 
woman. 

As soon as the dawn appeared she arose; and.on her knees 
tiiaidiíally acknowledged tiie protecting care which had 
Watohed over her^ since the first, as a destitute orphan, she 
applied to Lady Pelham. She blessed the goodness which had 
msimúBá. in her favour a heart little subject to benevolent im- 
pressionsy which had restored her in sickness^ consoled her ia 
sorroW) delivered her firom tiie snares of the wicked» and 
opened to her the joys of virtuous friendship. And where is 
ihe wretch so miserable that he may not in the review of 
eighteen months find subjects of gratitude stiU more nume- 
rous. Laura began no important actíon of her life without 
imploiing a blessing on the event; and she now prooeeded 
to commend herself and her fiiture prospects to the same caie of 
which she had glad experience. 

The proper business of the moming ended, she had began to 
make arrangements for her immeduite departure, when die 
haurd Lady Pelham's bell ring, and the next instant a noise 
liib» that occasioned by the Ml of something heavy. She 
listened for a wiiile, but all was again stiU. 'Die rest of the 
fiunily were yet buried in sleep, and Laura, hearing no one 
ftirríng to answer Lady Pelham's summons^ began to fear 
ihat her aunt was ill, peiiiaps unable to make any fiirther 
effinrt to prooure assistance. At tMs idea, all her justindigna- 
tion Bubsiding in a moment, she flew to Lady Pëlham's 
ehamber. 

Lady Pelham was lyÍB|r on tke floor^ having apparentíy 
iRUfln in an attempt to nse from Íieir bed. She wai alive. 
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thoulfh insensible; aud li. r íace, lLui1|:;í. i , 
florid. Laura, soon proouriug heip, raid.d ïicv ivo.a tiie 
g^ound; and guessing that apoplexy wus her dmarder, 
placed her in an upríght posture^ looseued her mght-clotiies, 
and having hurríed away a servant ibr Mr. Baby, ven- 
tured^ until his arríval, upon such simple remedies as she 
knew might be safely administered. In little more than an 
hour the surgeon arrívedy and having examined his patient, 
declared her to be in extreme danger. Beíbre he left, how- 
eyer, he succeeded in restoring her to some degree of recollec- 
tion; yet, far from changing his iirst opinion, he advised 
Laura to lose no time in malang every necessary use of an 
amendment wfaich he feared would be ouly transient. 

From Lady Felham he went to Norwood ; and retuming ta 
Walboume in the evening, brought the pleasing intelligence 
that De Courcy continued to do well. This second visit pro*' 
duced no change in his sentiments, and he remained persuaded, 
that though Lady Pelham might continue to linger íbr a time, 
the shock had been too great to allow of complete recovery. 
Laura now rejoiced that she had not execnted her purpose of 
leaving Walboume ; since, had her aunt's illness succeeded to 
the rage which her departure would have excited, she could 
never have ceased to blame heretelf as the cause. 

She looked with profound compassion, too, upon the condi-; 
tion of an unfortunate being, whose death-bed was neither 
amoothed by affection, nor cheered by pious hope. Unhappy 
woman ! thought she, as she sat watching an unquiet slumber 
into which her aunt had fallen^ to whom the best gifts of na- 
ture and fortune have by some fatality been useless, or worse 
than uaeless ; whose affluenoe has purchased no higher joys 
than half-grudged luxuríes; whose abilitifs have dazzled 
otherSy and bewildered herself, but lent no steady light to 
guide her way ; whose generosity has called forth no grati- 
tude, whose kmdness has awakened no afíection ; to whom 
léngth of days has brought no reverencey and length of inti- 
macy no fríends ! Even the sacred ties of nature have been. 
to her'unblessed. Her only child, dríven from her iu auger> 
dares not approach to share the last sad offices with me, who, 
in performing them, must forgive as well as pity. Favourita 
of fortune ! what has been wanting to thee save that blessing 
' which bríngeth no sorrow with it.' But that blessing waa 
lig^t in thine esteem ; and amidst the glitter of thy toys, the 
' pearl of great príce' was disregarded. 

For some days Lady Pelham contiuued much in the same 

sitaation. She suffered no pain, yet gave no signs of amend- 

ment. On the sixth morning from her first attack she grew 

isudd^nly and materíally worse. It was soon discovered that. 

Q 5 N 
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her limbB were paral^rsiedy and the Burgeon declared that her 
end conld not be very distant. Her Benses^ however, again 
retumed, and she continued íree fh>m pain. She showed little 
apprchension of her own danger ; and Lanra debated witiiher- 
aelf whether she should x^ormit her aunt to dream away the 
last precious hours of probation^ or endeavour to awaken her 
to a sense of her condition. 

Laura had no faith in death-bed repentence. She knew that 
resolutions of amendment which there is no longer time to 
practise, and renunciationB of sin made under the immediate 
prospect of punÍBhment, are at best suspicious. She knew that, 
m the ordinary course of Providence, the graoe whichhasbeen 
long despised is at length justly withdrawn. Yet she saw 
that she had no ríght to iudge Lady Felham ás whoUy impeni- 
tent ; and she considered a death-bed as highly suitable to the 
renewal, though not to the beginning of repentance. She knew, 
too, that the call might be made effectual even at the eleventh 
hour ; and the bare chance was worth the toil of ages. She 
íelt how little she herself would have valued the mistaken pity 
which could sufíer her to enter on the dark valley without a 
waming to cling closer to ih^ staff and rod of comfort. ^ie 
therefore ventured to hint gently to Lady Felham the opinion 
of her medical friends^ and to remind her of the duty of prepar- 
ing for the worst. 

Lady Pelham at first appeared a good deal shocked ; and 
lay for some time apparently meditatmg on her situation. At 
last, recovering her spiríts^ she said — 

Your nerves, Laura, were alwajrs so coarse, that youseemed 
to me to take a pleasure in thinkmg of shockmg thmgs ; but I 
am sure it is abominably barbarous in vou to tease me with 
them now when I am iU. Do keep your norrídfancies to your- 
self, or keep away till you are cured of the vapours — ^I dare 
say it is your dismal face which makes me dream so unplea* 
santly. 

Laura, however, was not to be so discouraged. She took 
occasion to represent that no harm could ensue from preparing 
to meet the foe ; since his march was not to be retaraed by 
shutting our eyes on his advances, nor hastened by the daríng 
which watched his approach. She at length thought she had 
sacceeded in convincmg her aunt of her danger. Lady Fel- 
ham said that shc feared she was dying, and she believed that 
she said the tmth. But Lady Pelham had had sixty years* 
practice in self-deceit. The fear might flutter in her imagina- 
tion, but was not strong enough to touch her heart. 

Laura, however, made use of her acknowledgment to press 
upon hcr the duties of forgiveness and charíty towards all 
mankind; and especially towards her child; reminding her oí 
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the affbciing paríty of situation between offisnding man and hig 
disobedient ofFbpring. Lady Felham at first answered im<« 
patientl^ that she would not be urged on this subject ; but as 
her spints beyan to fail under the flrst confinement which she 
had ever endured, she became more tractable. 

God knows^ satd she to Laura, one day, we have all much 
need to be forgiven; and therefore we must forgive in our 
tum. For my part I am sure I die in charity with all man- 
kind, and with that creature among the rest. However, I 
flhall take my friend, the Spectator's advice, and remember the 
dilference between giving and/orgiving. 

Laura often begged permission to send for Mrs. Herbert; 
but Lady Pelham sometimes posti)oned it till she should get 
better, sometimes tiU she should grow worse. Laura was in 
the meantime her constant attendant ; bearing with her pee- 
vishness, soothing her caprice, and striving to rouse in her 
feelings suitable to her condition. Finding, however, that she 
made but little progress in her pious work, she begged that 
she might be allowed to take the assistance of a clerg^rman. 

A clergyman, child ! cried Lady Felham. Do you imagine 
me to be a papist ? Or do you think me capable of such weak 
superstition as to place more reliance 'on a parson's prayera 
than on your's or my maid Betty's? No, no! though I may 
be weak, I shall never be fanaticaL 

It would, indeed, be superstition, answered Laura, to ex- 
pect that the prayers of any mortal should be uselul to you 
any further than as they speak the language of your own heart ; 
but, as our divine Master has chosen some of his servants as 
guides to the rest, we may hope that he wiU grant a peculiar 
blessing on their labours. Besides, Mr. "Wentworth has been 
accustomed to plead with men, and knows every avenue of 
persuasion. 

Oh, now I see the cloven foot. This is the true pharasaical 
cant. I, forsooth, am one of the unconverted. But in spite 
of your charitable opinion, I trust I have been no worse tnan 
other people, and I have too high a sense of the Divine Justice 
to think that our Maker would first give us ungovemable pas- 
aions, and then punish us for yielding to them. A phlegmatic 
being like you may, indeed, be called to strict account ; but 
people of strong feelings must be judged by a different stan- 
dard. 

Oh, madam, said Laura, be assured that our Maker gives us 
no unconquerable passions. If we ourselves have made them 
80, it becomes us to be humbled in the dust, not to glory in 
the presumptuous hope that he will soften the sanctions of hÍB 
law to favour our remissness. 

Driven from the stronghold of justice, rather by the increase 



pf fattr bodily laiigaor than by the force of tmth, the dyiag flúi- 
lier had recourse to mercy, — a mercy, however, of her own 
comppsing. 

It ÍB true, said she, one day, to Laura, that I have done 
Bome things which I have reason to regret, and which, I musi 
oonfes0| deserve puniahment. But Divine Mercy towards be- 
Íievers, we are told, is infinite ; and, though I may at times 
have doubted, I have never disbelieved. 

Laura» shuddering at this awful blindness, was offenng an 
mward prayer for aid to frame a useful reply, when she saw 
her aunt's countenance change. It was distorted by a mo- 
mentaiy convulsion, and then fixed for ever in the atillness of 
death. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Lahra was more shocked than afflicted by the death of a 
persou whom she was unable to love, and had no reason to 
respect. She lost no time in conveying the news to Mrs. 
Herbert, begging that she would herself come, and give the 
oocessary directions. Thinking it proper to remain at Wal- 
boume tiU after her aunt's funeral, she reíused Mrs. De Cour- 
cy's invitation to spend at Norwood the time which inter- 
vened. De Courcy continued to recover fast; and Laura, 
ihinking she might soon leave him without anxiety, again 
fixed an early day for her joumey to Scotland. 

Notwithstanding Laura's knowledge of the phlegmatíc tem- 
perament of her cousin, she was surprised at the stoicism with 
which Mrs. Herbert supported the death of her mother. She 
examined the dead body with a cold comment on its appear- 
ance; gave orders for the interment with an unfaltering voice ; 
«nd neither seemed to feel nor to afiect the slightest concem. 
Nor did her philosophy appear to fail her one jot, when, upon 
opening the will, she was found to be left without inheritance. 
Tne paper, which had been drawn up a few months before, 
evinced Lady Pelham's adherence to her scheme for her niece's 
advancement; and this, with her obstinate enmity to Mrs. 
Herbert, fumished the only instances of her consistency or 
perseverence which were ever known to the world. Her 
whole property she bequeathed to Laura Montreville, and to 
her second son upon taking the name of Pelham, provided 
that Laura married Colonel Hargrave, or a peer, or the eldest 
80B of a peer ; but if she married a commoner, or remained 



vaxBMTmá, «he wan to inlserit ooly ten tboaMUHol poanda^ the 
bulk of the property going to a distant relation. 

The very hour that this will was made public, Lanra in-» 
Ibrmed the contingent heir that he might possess himself of hii 
inheritancé, since she would certainly never perform the con- 
ditions which alone could destroy his claim* Not acquiescing 
in the justice of excluding Mrs. Herbert from her natuni 
nghts, ehe would have instantly offered to shmre with her 
cousin the bequest of Lady Pelham ; but, considering that her 
engagement witíi De Gourcy entitled lum to decide on the 
disposal of whatever belonged to his future wife> she hastened 
to ask his sanction to her purpose. De Courcy, without any 
hesitation, advised that the whole ahould be given up to itá 
natural owner. 

We shall have enough for humble comfort, dear Laura, said 
he^ and have no need to grasp at a doubtful claim. 

Laura, however, difíered írom him in opinicm. She thought 
she might, in strict justice, retain part of the bequest of so 
near a relation ; and she felt pleased to think that she should 
enter the De Courcy family not altogether portionless. She, 
therefore, reserved two thousand pounds, giving up the rest 
unconditionally to Mrs. Herbert. 

These points being settled, nothing now remained to retard 
Laura^s joumey to Scotland. Mrs. De Courcy, indeed, urged 
faer to postpone it till Montague should acquire a right to be 
her escort ; but Laura objected that it was her wish to give a 
longer tirae to her old friend than she liiought it proper to 
withdraw De Courcy from his business and his home. She 
refiected, too, with a light heart, that a protector in her jour-* 
ney, was now less necessary, since her mad lover, as Haixiet 
ealled Colonel Hargrave, had embarked for America. Laura 
had heard of his departure immediately after her aunt's deatíi, 
and she gladly observed that favourable winds were speeding 
him acróss the Atlantic. 

The day preceding that on which she meant to leaive Wal- 
boume, she spent with Mrs. De Courcy and Montague ; who, 
though not entirely recovered, was abíe to resume his station 
in the family-room. De Courcy, with the enthusiasm of youth 
and love, spoke of his happy prospects ; his mother, with the 
sober eye of experience, looked forward to joys as substa^tial, 
though less dazzling ; while feminine modesty suppressed the 
pleasure with wiiich Laura felt tiiat she was neeessary to 
these schemes of bliss. With the confídence of mutual esteem 
tliey arranged their plan of life, — a plan at once embracing 
usefulness and leisure, retirement and hospitality. Laura con- 
sented that one month, " one little month," should begin the 
accomplishment of these golden dreams; for she permitted 
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De Gourcy to íbUow her at the end of that thne to Scotknd. 
A few weeks they were to spend in wanderíng throngh tbe 
Tomantic scenes of her natíve land ; and then join Bí». De 
Conrcy at Norwood, which was to continue her permanent 
abode. 

Laura remained with her friends till the evening was closingr ; 
then avoiding the Bolemnity of a farewell by a half-promise of 
stopping as she passed the next day, she sprung int-o Mr9. De 
Conrcy's carriage, and drove oflP, Tears nished to De Conrcy's 
eves as the carriage was lost to his sight. I am still weak^ 
tnonght he, as he dashed them away. She will soon retum 
to bríng gladness to every heart^ and double joy to mine. To- 
morrow, too, I shall see her, thought he ; yet he continued de- 
pressed, and soon retired to his chamber. 

Mrs. De Courcy and her son met early the next- moming, 
expecting that Laura would early begin her joUmey. Mon- 
tague stationed himself at the window to watch for her ap- 
pearance ; half-fearíng that she would not kee]) her promise, 
yet every minute repeating that it was impossible she could 
go without bidding farewell. The breakfasthour arríved, and 
still Laura came not. De Courcy^ impatient^ forgothis weak- 
ness^ and insisted upon walking to the gate that he might in- 
quire whether a caniage had passed from Walbourae. 

He had scarcely left the house when old John^ with a face 
that boded evil> hastily came to beg that his Lady would speak 
with a servant of Lady Pelham^s. Mrs. De Courcy, somewhat 
alarmed^ desired that the servantmight come in. 

Flease, madam, said he> let me know where I may find Miss 
MontreviUe. The carríage has waited for her these three 
hours ? 

Good heavcns ! cried Mrs. De Courcy^ in constemation. Is 
Miss MontreviUe not at Walbourae ? 

No, madam ; she has not been there since yesterday mora- 

Mrs. De Courcy, now in extreme alarm, summoned her 
coachman, and desired to know where he had left Miss Mon- 
treville the evening before. He answered, that, by Laura's 
desire, he had set her down at the gate of \Valboume; that he 
had seen her enter ; and afterwards, in tuming the carríage, 
had observed her walking along the avenue towards the 
house. 

InexpressibljT shocked, Mrs. De Courcy hadyet thepresence 
of mind to forbid alarming her son with these fearful tidings. 
As Boon as she could recoUect herself, she dispatched old Wil- 
son, on whose diecretion she thought she might rely, to inform 
De Courcy that a message from Walbourne had made her cease 
to expect Laura*s visit. Montague retumed home, sad and 
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di0appomted. His melancholy qaestionB and commenis in-' 
creased the distress of his mother. Did she not even write 
one line ? said he. Could yon have believed that she would 
go without one farewell — ^that she could pass our very gateí 

She was wiUing to spare you the pain of a farewell, said 
Mrs. De Courcy, checking the anguish of her heart. She will 
write soon I hope. 

But day after day passed, and Laura did not write. Mrs. 
De Courcy, stiU concealing from her son a misfortune which 
she thought him yet unequal to bear, used every possible exer- 
tion to trace the fugitive. She offered Mgh rewards to who- 
ever could afPord the smallest clue to discovery. She adver- 
tised in every newspaper except that which De Courcy was 
accustomed to read. Her suspicions at first falling upon Har« 
grave, she caused particular inquiry to be made whether any 
of his domestics had beenlcft in Ëngland with orders to foUow 
him ; but she found that he, with his whole suit, had sailed 
from Ëurope more than a fortnight before Laura's disappear- 
ance. She employed emissaries to prosecute the search m al- 
most every part of the kingdom. Judging the metropoUs to 
be the most likely place of conceaknent, she made application 
to the officers of police for assistance in her inquiries there. 
All was in vain. No trace of Laura was to be found. 

For a while De Courcy amused himself from day to day 
with the hope of hearing from her ; a hope which his mother 
had not the courage to destroy. He calculated that she would 
reach the end of her joumey on the sixth day affcer that on 
which she left him. On the seventh she would certainly 
WTÍte ; therefore, in four or flve more he should undoubtedly 
hear from her. The expected day came and passed as others 
had done, without bringing news of Laura. Another and 
another came, and ended only on disappointment. De Courcy 
was miserable. He knew not how to account for a silence so 
adverse to the kindness of Laura's character, except by sup» 
posing that illness made her unable to write. This idea 
gathering strength in his mind, he resolved to foUow her to 
ScoÝland, tracing her through the route which he knew she 
intended to take. Mrs. De Courcy in vain attempted to dis- 
suade him from the prosecution of his design, and to sooth 
him with hopes which she too well knewwould prove deceit- 
fuL He was resolute, and Mrs. De Courcy was at last 
obliged to prevent his fruitless joumey by unfoiding the truth. 

The utmost tenderness of caution was insufficient to pre- 
vent the effects of this blow on De Courcy's bodily frame. In 
afew hours strong fever seized him; and his wound, which 
had hitherto wom a favourable appearanee, gave alarming 
symptoms of inflammation. Three we«ks did Mrs. De Courcy 
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watdi by hii bédside in all the anguiih of a mofhér'B fears ; 
forgetting'y in her anxiety for his life, that he must for a time 
live only to sorrow. The balance long hung doubtful. At 
length tbe strength of his constitution and his early habits of 
tanperance prevailed. By slow degrees his health was re- 
■toxedy though his spirits were stiU oppressed by a dejectioix 
which long withstood every effort of reason and of religrion. 

To devCTt his sorrow rather than in the hope of removiiig 
its canse, he left his home and wandered through the most 
mníreqaented parts of Ëngland, making anxious ahnost hope* 
less, inquiries for his lost treasure. Sometimes^ misled by 
false inteUigence, he was hurried from place to place in all 
the eagemess of expectation, but bitter disappointment closed 
tiie pursuit ; and the companion of his relaxation^ his en- 
oouragement in study, his pattem in virtue, the friendy ihe 
mistr^s, almost the wife, was lost beyond recal. 

While De Courcy was thus languishing on a sick-bed, or 
wandering restless and miserable, Laura, too^ was awanderer» 
a prey to care more deep^ more hopeless. 

From the unfortunate encounter in the summer-house Har- 
grave retired on all the agonies of remorse. The companion 
of his youth, the man to whose courage he owed his life, had 
been murdered bj his hand ; had fallen unarmed and defence-. 
less, had spent his almost expiring breath in providing for the 
safety of his assassin. The feelings of natural compunction 
irere aided by a sense of disgrace, for to attack the unarmed 
was pronounced base even by the only code which Hargrave 
was aBCCustbmed to reverence. For a moment, abhorrence of 
his crime extended to all its incitements ; and^ while he flew 
to procure assistancefor his victim, he eursed a thousand times 
tiie fatal charms which had undone him, and a thousand times 
abjured the innocent girl upon whom he would íain have rested 
a share of his guilt. In the height of his desperation he refíised 
to fly, aïid retired> to await at Lambert's house the issue of his 
crime. 

But among the many distinctions between natural remorse 
and true repentance, none is more striking than the dífference 
of their duration. Hargrave's conscience, startled, not 
awakened, was soon restored to portentous quiet. His ab- 
juratíons were forgotten. Laura's beauty regained its fascina- 
tion, and Hargrave first shrunk from the thought of its being 
appropriated by another, then renewed his wishes that it were. 
his own, then his determination that it should be so. 

The threats with which he had terrified Laura were not the- 
mere ravings of frenzy. Aided by the more relentless though 
not more unprincipled Lambert, hc had actually formed a 
schmefor withdrawing her from the protectioncf herfriends ; 



imd to thiíi flchetne^ forgotteu or deteflted in tbe hour of com* 
punctioii, he again tumed an approving eye as pity and re-* 
morse flubsided with De Courcy's danger. The ill fortune, 
however^ which had attended aU Hargrave's desigúB against 
Laura once more pursued him. He received a peremptory or- 
der to join his regiment> and Lord Lincourt^ alarmed by hip 
nephew's increasing intimacy with Lambert, urged his depar* 
ture in terms which could not be disregarded. * 

Had these remonstrances reached him in the first momentt 
of remofse^ he would probably have yielded without resistance. 
But before they arrived, the paroxysm was past. De Courcy, 
no longer in danger^ was again the detested rival ; Laura^ on 
the point of being lost, was again irresistible ; and Hargrave^ 
enraged at being thwarted in his designs, would^ in defiance 
of ali authority, have remainedin Englandto pursue them^had 
he not been persuaded firom this temerít^r by Lambert, who, 
knowing how much his own interest was invol ved in the quea* 
tiony used all his influence to prevent his Mend from disoblig* 
ing Lord Lincourt. He insisted that Hargrave's presence was 
not necessary to the seizure of Laura's person» and that his de- 
parture would rather serve to avert any suspicion of his being 
Goncemed in her disappearance. He offered to conduct the 
execution of their project, and pledged himBelf for its success. 
In thÍB success he had now an additíonal interest ; fpr he had 
been infbrmed of Lady Pelham's danger, and foresaw that her 
approaching death would put Laura in possession of a fortun^ 
frbm "«^hich he hoped to be speedily reunbursed fpr the sums 
which he advanced to Hargrave. Lambert's arguments^ his 
promises^ his hábitual ascendancy, prevailed. Hargrave con- 

tented to depart, and his adviser remained at to watch 

his prey. 

In the coune of degrading profesaion, the gamester had ac« 
quired associates fit for any deed of darkness, and infiuence 
over them beyond what even the prospect of gain could ber 
stow, for he could work upon their fears of punishment. Witii 
the help of these assistants, he arranged his nefaríous scheme; 
and iu conformity with his own inclinatíon, as well as witii 
tiie injunctáóns of Hargrave, he apared neither contrívancenor 
expense to render ite success infallible. His arrang^nents 
completed, he only waited a favourable moment to efléct his 
purpose. In hopes of finding the wished^for opportunii^i he 
procured intelligence of all Laura's motions. He did not 
choose to hazard rescue or discoveryy by seizing her in <^ea 
day ; and he was concerting the means of decoying hiBr ábroad 
ftlone at a late hour, wlfêil m was relieved firom ËLs difficulty 
by \i»ï parting visit to fbe De COureya* . 

The soft idiadei of twilight weijd •teaiing ob as«he mi^ 
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last look back towaxcUi Norwood ; and were deepemng last «0^ 
with a sigh, half-pleagÍDg, half-melancholy, sbe aorveyed tbe 
ehelteríng cbesnut Ixee where Bhe had once parted fifom De 
Coorcy. As she approached her home^ the stara coming ibrth, 
poiired their silent language into the ear of pieiy . Never deof 
to this holy call, Lanra dismÍBsed her attendants that she might 
meditate idone. 6he proceeded alowly along till ahe came to 
tibe entrance of a woody lane, which branched off from the 
avenue. She stopped, half-inclined to enter ; a aensation of 
fear made her panse. The next moment the very conscious- 
nesB of that Bensation indaced her to proceed. 

TfaÍB ÍB mere childish superstition^ Baid she, and entered tbe 
lane. 

She had taken only a few stepa whoi she felt herself sad- 
denly Beízed from behind ; one penson forcibly confining her 
armB, while another prevented her crieB. Vainly Btruggliiig 
against masculine strêngth, she was hnrried rapidly forward, 
till her breath failing, she conld resist no fartaer. Her con- 
ductors Boon quitting the beaten path, draggedher on through 
a little wood that eheltered the lawn towards the east ; till 
reaching a pass which apppeaied to have beenpurpoBelymade 
in the park wall^ Laura perceived a carriagein waiting. Again 
exerting the strength of desperation, she struggled wildly for 
íreedom ; but the unequal contest soon was closed — she was 
lifted into the carriage, one of tiie men took his place by her 
Bide, and they drove ofPwith the speed of lightning. 

From the moment when she recovered her recollection^ 
Laura had not a doubt tiiat úie owed iMs outrage to Hargrave. 
^e was convineed that his pretence of leaving the kingdom 
had been merely intended to throw her off her guard, and that 
he was now waiting, at no distant place^ the success of his 
daring villanv. At this idea^ a horrible dread seizing her, she 
threw herself back in the carriage and wept.in de^air. Her 
attendant, perceived that she no longer stmggled, wi^ a 
coarse expression of pity, released her from his grasp, and, 
taking the handkerchief from her mouth, told her ' she might 
cry as long as she pleased, for he knew it did a woman^sh^trt 
good to cry.* Laura now besought him to tell her whitíser 
she was going. 

You'll know that by and by^ said he. Let me alone. I am 
going to sleep : do jrou the same. 

The bare mention of his purpose revived Laura's hopes. 
Swréiy, thought she, while he sleeps, I may escape. In si^te 
of this feaiíul si^eed I may spiing out ; and if I could gain 
but a few steps in this darkness^ I should be safe. Full oi 
thisproject^ she remained stiU as thedead; fearing, fay tbe 
«lighteit •onnd or motion, to retard tiie skep of her guaid. 
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At lasfc hifl bEeathing amunmced tiiai he was asleep; aod 
Lanra began, with tranldiiig handa, to attempt her escape. 
The blinds were drawn np ; and if ehe cauld let down that 
on the 8ide of the carriage where she sat^ she might without 
difficnlty open the door. She tried to stír the blmd. It re- 
fnaed to yield. She nsed her utmost force, but it remained 
firm. She ventured^ cautious and trembling^ to attempt ihat 
on the otiier side. It dropped ; and Laura thought she was 
iree. It only remained to open the door and leap out. She 
tried it; but the door was immoveable, and^ in despair, she 
shrunk back. Again she started up ; for it occurred to her 
that^ though with more danger, she might escape by the win*- 
dow. Cautiously stepping across her guard^ she leant out and 

Elaced her hands on the top of the carriage, that, trusting to 
er anns to support her weight^ she might extricate herself, 
and drop from thence into the road. Baising herself upon the 
edge of the step, she fixed herhands more&nmly. She paused 
a moment to listen whether her guard were undisturbed. He 
etill slept soundly; and resting her limbs upon the window 
frame> she prepared to complete her escape. 

A moment more and she had been íree ; when a horseman 
ridÍBg up, pushed her fiercely back, upbraiding; with tremen- 
dous oaths^ the carelessness of his companion. The feUow, 
rousing himself, retorted upon the wretched Laura the ábuse 
of his comrade^ swearing that since he saw she was so cun- 
ning, he would keep better watch upon her for the future. 

The desponding Laura endured his reproaches in silence. 
Finding herself thus doubly guarded, she resigned all hope of 
escaping by her own unaided exertions ; and mingling silent 
prayers with her fearfol anticipationSy she strove to reani- 
mateher truBt that she should not be whoUy forsaken. Some- 
times her habitual confidence prevailed^ and she felt assured^ 
that she should not be left a prey to the wicked. Yet the 
dreadful threats, the fiery passions of Hargrave rose to her 
recollection, and she again shuddered in despair. She sud- 
denly remembered Jessy Wilson. Starting> with an exclama- 
tion of horror and afirighty she sought some weapon which 
might dispense to her a death less terrible ! and instinctively 
grasping her penknife, hid it in her bosom. The next moment 
she shrunk from her purpose, and doubted the lawfuhiess of 
such defence. Will he dare his own death, too ? thought she. 
Ohy Heaven ! in mercy spare me the necessity of sei^ding a 
wretch to his great account, with all his crímes unrepented 
on his head— or pardon him and me ! 

She continuea to commend herself to Heaven^ tiU her ter- 
rors by degrees subsided. She began again to feel the steady 
trust which Í8 acquiied by aU who aie habitoated to a |^te^ 
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fol comdderation of the care which they experíeiice^ a truat 
that even i^e moat adverae eventa shall terminate in their real 
advantage ; that the ragged and alippery waya of tiiia dark 
'Wildemess, ahall, at the dawn of everlasting day, be owned 
as tiie fittest for conducting us to the houae of onr Fa&er. 
Bhe began, too, to regain the confidence which strong mindB 
natnrally put in their own exertions. She resolved not to be 
wanting to heraelf ; nor> by brooding over her terrora^ to dis- 
áble hearaelf írom taking ádvantage of any providential cir- 
cumatance which might &vour her eacape. 

Moming at length began to dawn, but the blinda being 
cloaely drawn up, Laum could make no observationa on the 
country through which she was passing. She remarked tfaat 
the ftirious speed with which she had at first been driven, had 
alackened to a alow pace ; and she judged that the wearied 
cattle could not proceed much farmer. She hoped that it 
would soon be neceasary to stop ; and that^ durmg the few 
minutes in which they halted to change horses, she might find 
means of appealing to the justice of her fi^ow-creatures. 
Surely, said she, some heart will be open to me. 

ÁftN prooeeding slowly for some time the carriage stopped^ 
Laum listened for the sounds of human voices, but all waa si- 
lent. ^ie heard the trampling of horses as led close by the 
carriage. Some one was certainly near who had no interest 
in this base oppression. 

Help ! oh help me, cried Laum. I am cmelly and wrong-« 
ftOly detained. I have fhends who wiU reward you. Heaven 
will reward you ! — ^Help me ! for kindmercy^ help me ! 

Heyday ! cried the fellow in the carriage, wiih something 
between a gnn and a stare, who is the girl speaking to. What, 
did you imagine we should be wise enough to bring you witfain 
hoUa of a whole yardfiil of stablebovs and pipíng chamber- 
maidsl Bewardmdeed! Set your heart at rest^ miss; we 
shaU be rewarded without your friends or Heaven eitfaer. 

The carriage again proceeded with the same speed as at 
^nt, and Laum strove to support with composure this new 
blow to her hopes. Her companion, now producing a bottle 
of wine and some biscuits, advised her to sham with him; 
and that she mightnot wilMly lavish her strength and spirits^ 
ahe consented. Once mom in the course of the day the tm* 
veUera stopped to change horses, and Laum once more, though 
with feebler hopes, renewed her appealsto juatice and to pity. 
No answer gieeted her ear. Agaín she was hurried on her 
melancholy wajr. 

The day, as it advanced, seemed rongh and gloomy. The 
yriaá swept in gusts ifarough the trees> and the rainbeat upon 
thé carha^e. 'Rie evening was dmwing on when Lanm t»- 



mfirked that ihe moiión -wm changed. The ohaite ^eeeded 
dowly over soft imeyen ground, and she grneBied, ^tíi ói%» 
may^ that it had qnitted all freqnented paths. In renewed 
alarm, she agrain beaonght her companion to tell her whithér 
he meant to condnct her, and for what end ihe was tiiut 
eraelly forced her from her home. 

Who, how should I tell you what I do not know myself P 
anaweréd the man. I shan't conduct you mnch furtíier — and a 
good riddance. As for the end, you*íl see tiiat when it comes. 

About an hourafter quitting the road, thecarríage stopped ; 
and the man^ letting down ^e blind> Laura perceived throngh 
the dusk^ that they were on a barren moor. Waste and level, 
it seemed to spread before her ; but the darknese preventedher 
írom distinguishiog it features or its boundaried, Suddenlyy 
aci tfae gust died away, she fancied she heard the roar of the 
waters. 8he listened ; but tiie wind swelled again> and she 
heard only its howlings over the heath. The horseman, who 
had ridden away whenthe the carríage stopped, now gal1q[>ed 
back> and directed the postillion to proceed. They went on 
for a few hundred yards^ and again they stopped. The roar 
of waters again burst on Laura's ear, now swelling loud, now 
sinking in sullen murmur. ^e saw a light glimmer at a dis-* 
tancc. It was tossed by the billows of tiie ocean. 

The door of the chaise was open^ and she was lifted fromit. 
01iding from the arms of the ruffian who held her, and clasp- 
ing his kness, Oh ! if you have the heart of a man, she críea, 
let me not be tom fírommy native land — ^let me not be cast 
on the merciless de^. Think what it is to be an exile — 
fríendless in a strange land — ^the sport, the prey of a pitilesa 
enemy. Oh ! if you have need of mercy, have mercy upon me. 

HoUo ! Robert^ shouted the mfflan^ take away this girl. 
She's enough to make a man play the fool and whimper. 

The other fellow now approaching, liffced Laura^ more dead 
tban alive, írom the ground, and, wrapping her in a laige 
cloaky bore her towards the beach. 

In a creek, sheltered by rocks fromthe breakera, lay asmall 
boat. One man sat near the bow, roaring a hoarse sea-song. 
As the party approached, he rose^and pushing the boat ashore 
received the half-lifeless Laura in fais brawny arms^ cursing 
her with strange oatfas for faaving made him wait so long. 
llien, on fais uttering a discordant yell, two of his companions 
appeared ; and siter exchanging with Laura*s guards a mur« 
muringaccount of tfae trouble whicfa tfaey had undergone^ pushed 
off from the land. The keel grated along the pebbles ; the 
next moment it floated on tiie waves, and Laura, startmg upy, 
threw back the cloak firom her £Eice, and with strai|ied eyea 
gaased on her partisg native land^ tiU aU behind waa darkaeM* 



ttí fBLV-coimum; 

. A ptng of aB|rQÍ*Ii strikiog io her heart, ■1» liuide Ó1109 
more a desperate effort to awakenpHy. Stretching herclaaped 
hands towards the man who sat near her, she cried, in Úíb 

rierdng voice of miaery^ Oh, take pity on me^ I am anorpfaan. 
have heud that sailors have kinaly hearts — Have pity, tttan 
— ^land me on the wildest coast, and I will fall down there 
and pray for you ! 

Toe person to whom she spoke, having eyed her a moment 
in silence, coldly drew in his oar ; and nsing, wrapped her 
Close in the cloak and laid her down in the bottom of the 
1^at, adviting her with an oath to keep snug, or she would 
capsize them. 

In despair she renounced all further eflfort. Silent and mo- 
tionless she lay, the cold spray dashing over her unheeded ; 
till wet, chilled^ and miserable, she was lifbed on board a 
small brig which lay about half a mile from the shore. She 
was carríed down to tbe cabin, which was more decent tban 
is usual in vessels of that size. A clean-looking woman at- 
tended to undress her; night-clothes were inreadiness for 
her ; and every accommodation provided which her situation 
rendered possible. Every thing served bo convince her of the 
care and precaution witn which this cmel scheme had been 
concerted; and to show her the depth of the snare into which 
she had fidlen. 

She was laid in her narrow crib^ ere it occurred to her tliat 
Hargrave núght be near to watch his prey. Exhausted as she 
was. sleep fL&A. at the thought. She listened for his voice» for 
his íootstep^ amid the unwonted discord which distnrbed her 
ear. DayUght retumed> and no sound reached her more ter- 
rible than that of the gale rattUng in the cordage and dashing 
the waves against the vessel's side. Wom out with fatigue 
and suffering, she at length slept ; and a mid-day sun glanced 
by fits through her grated wmdow ere she awoke to a new 
sense of sorrow. She rose, and going upon deck, looked sadlv 
back upon the way she had unconsciously passed. Behind,- 
the blue mountains were sinking in the distance ; on the left 
lay a coast unknown to her ; before her stretched the bound- 
less deep, unvaried save by the whitening surge. 

Laura spent most of her time upon deck, the íresh air re- 
viving her spirits. One male and one female attendant seemed 
áppropriatea to her, and served her with even officious assi- 
dmty. Hoping that some opportunity might occur of trans- 
mitting an account of her situation to England, she begged 
these obsequious attendants to supply her with wríting-ma« 
terials ; but was flrmly, though respectfully, refksed. 

The third moming came, and Laura looiced in vain for aay 
object to vary ^e immeasurable waste. The son roee frma 



tnê tiabflhdiiig Hoe, kdA- muak agftin in naked majeftiy. . Sha 
obierved that the course of the veBsel was in general directly 
west ; and if she had before donbted, this circumstance would 
have convinced her of her destination. She once ventored to 
iaqnire whither the ship was bpund^ but was answered that 
she idiould know that when she reached the port. 

It was on the fourth of May that Laura began her iU-omened 
Toyage. On the twelfth of June^ land ! landl was shouted in 
the voice of joyAil triumph. All ran to gaze with glad eyes 
on what seemed a low cioud, faintly descried on the verge of 
the horizon — all but Laura, who looked sadly forward^ as th» 
land of exile, of degradation, — of death. Day after day that 
dreaded land approached ; till, by degrees, the boundless ocean 
was narrowed to a mighiy river ; and the unírequent sail, al- 
most too distant for sight^ was multiplied to a busy fieet, ply- 
kng in every direction their cbeerful labours. At length a city 
^jpeared in view, rising like an amphitheatre^ and flashing 
bnght with a material unknown.to European architecture. 
Lanra inquired what town it was ; and, though refused all in- 
íbrmatíon, surmised that Quebec lay before her. 
• Opposite the town> the ship hove to ; a boat was launched, 
and Lanra expected to be sent on shore. Nor did she unwil- 
lingly prepare to go. 

Surely, thought she, in this populous city some one will be 
íbnnd to listen to my tale, and to wrest me from the arm of 
the oppressor. 

The boat, however, departed without her, carrying ashore 
tbe man who had hitherto attended her. After remaining on 
shore for several hours^ the man retumed ; and the vessel again 
proceeded in her voyage. Laura now imagined that Montreal 
waa her destined port ; and again she strove to hope that, 
among numbers, she should find aid. 

A still, cloudy evening had succeeded to a sultry day, when 
Lanra observed an unusual bustle upon deck. It was growing 
darky when, as she leant over the rail, to watch the fire-fiies 
that fiashed like stars in the air, the captain approached her, 
told her that she must go ashore, and immediately lifted her 
into a boat which lay along-side. Her attendants and baggage 
were already there ; the sailors had taken their oars ; and roar- 
ing to their companions a rough ^ good-night/ made towards 
the land. Instead, however, of gaining the nearest point^ they 
rowed into what, in the darkuess, seemed a creek ; but Laura 
aoon perceived that, haying left the great river on which they 
had hitherto sailed, they were foUowing the conrse of one of 
ite tributary streams. The darkness prevented her from dis- 
tinguishing objects on the banks, though now and then a light 
glimmering from a casement showed that the haxmte of man 
were near. She could not even discem the countenances of 
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^ lailort i IrairtlM ob«eiTed, that li« whd «Midi to dÍNetlto 

othere, flpoke in a voice which was new to her ear. 

AU night the rowerg toiled up the stream. Tho day dawn* 
ed; and Laura perceived that, pasnng an open cultíirftted 
plain^ she was pursuing her coune towarda wood» of impeT-» 
viouB to the light. Dark and tanffled they lowered over tiie 
«tream^ till they closed around, and every cheerful object was 
biotted from the acene. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Thb travellers had proceeded for flome time shaded by ih» 
overfaanging the woods^ the dietance lengthened by the dre«iy 
aamenees of their way^ when a wild halloo smote Laura's ear ; 
and she perceived that three Indians stood at the water-edgre, 
making aigns for the boat to land. To her unspeakable snr* 
pise, the sailors joylully obeyed ttie signal. They ran tíieir 
oark into a little creek to which the Indians pointed^ and 
cheer^ly busied themselves in discharging their cargo. 

Placed with her attendance on a little eminence, which rocie 
above the swampy margin c^ the river, Laura took a fearful 
survey of the scene around her. Save where the sluggish 
fltream opened to the day, her view was bounded to a few 
yards of marshy ground, rank with unwholesome vegetation. 
No track appeared to lead from this deaolate spot. Between 
the gigantic pines, brushwood and coarse grass spread in sad 
luxuriance. No trace was here of human footstep. All was 
dreary and forlom, as the land vHúch the first wanderers vinted 
unwnlingly. 

She had not long continued her melancholy survey, when 
the two stoutest of the Indians approached ; and one of them, 
affcer talking apart with her attendants, lifted her female ser- 
vant in his arms, and walked on. The other, making aome 
uncouth gestures, prepared to raise Laura from the ground.— 
She shrunk back alarmed ; but the Indian in broken French 
assured her that he would not hurt her; and, pointing to- 
wards the woods, reminded her of the difficulty of passing 
them on foot. Her valet, too, represented the fatigue she 
must undergo, if she refused the assistance of the Indian. — 
But Laura, preferring a toilsome march to such a mode of 
conveyance, persevered ín her refusal; and, biddingthem lead 
the way, followed into the pathless vnld. 

They contintied Áetr joumey for «everal homm^ no object 
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SDeeiiiigr ttí^ «igbt wbicli might mark tíie itagefl of ibeir way. 
No 'work of mm appeared, nor eTen the &ncied látioe that 
eyer Qiaii had toiled ihrough tiiis wildernesB ; and Laura per- 
ceived that the IndiaBa proceeded without hesitation. The 
poflition of the grasa^ thé appearance of the leaves, gave in- 
dications BuH^iént to guide them in their route. One of them 
carried a bag of provisionB ; aud having reached a spot where 
the ground >i^as §xm and dry, he invited Laura to sit down 
and take /ipme refiieshm'ent. jPaint wi& fatigue, Laurathank- 
fuUy acceded. Scarcely, however^ had she seated herself on 
the grassy ^re hér attmtlon was drawn by a slight though un- 
usufd noise, smd «^ was toid that it was cáused by a rattle^ 
snake. At this istelligence, her maid^ sci'eaming, started 
up, an4 was going to dart forward into the wood. The In- 
dians beheíd her tesTor with' cólent contempt ; while Laura 
calmly detained h&c withgentle Ibrce. 

Stay, ^lary^ said «^e, if you tread on the animal^ you are 
gone ! j[f we are quiet, we may probai^y see and ávóid it. 

The inHuence which Laura aLwiaysacquired over those wiifa 
whom ^he Uved) prevailed over Mary's dréad ; and in a few 
mon&enjte tbe serpent was seen by one of the Indians, who 
kijiled it wit^ a singLe blow. 

TMr hasdky meal ended, the party proceeded on their way ; 
but tbey had ndt gone far ere Lauray wom out with toil and 
sorrow, sunk upon the ground. She had now no choice, ánd 
ihe India£t, )ifting her witíi the same ease as he would have 
done an infant, went on with more speed thau before. 

Towards the close of the day, the woods suddenly opened 
into a «inaU field, snrrounded by them on éviery side, which 
appeared to have beeri itself imperfectly redeeined from tbe 
same state of woste luxuriance. In the centre stood a house, 
or rather a cabin, rudely constructed of the material which 
nature so lavishly supplied. Around it a small patch, enclosed 
by a pallisade, bore marks of forsaken cultivation. Beyoud 
this enclosure, logs of prodigious «ize lay scattered through 
the field ; and the roots, which had not been cleared from the 
ground, wére again shooting luxuriantly. With a faint sen- 
satjon of gladness, Laura beheld traces of human kind. Yet 
no living creature appeared. Here reigned primeval siillness, 
The winds had died away. A sultry calm flUed the air. The 
woods were motionless. The birds were silent. AU were 
fixed as in dêath, save where a duU stream stole under the taU 
canes that deformed its ifiargin. 

Mary's exclamation of grief and surprise first informed 
Laura that she had reached her horae. To Laura the dreariness 
of the scene was of smaU concem. No outward circumstances 
could add to the horrors with which her fears were famiUar. — 
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While her attendant bewailed aloud that ever thint of gmm 
had lared her from happy England, Lanra was inwaidly s&iv- 
ing to revive the hope that sudden death might snatch her 
Íh>m the grasp of the oppressor; and reoewing her oft-re- 
I^eated prayer, " Oh, that Thou wouldat hide me in the grave !** 
Bnt no selfísh sorrow could make her regardless of the woea 
of others. 

Conrage, Maiy, said slie, with a foreboding smile, we ahall 
soon be released, and both, I hope^ find shelter in onr Father's 
house. 

The cabin was divided into three apartments, each entering 
the other. To the innermost Laura was condacted ; and she 
saw that it had been arranged for her. The window was se- 
cnred with iron. The famitnre, nnlike that of the other 
the other rooms. was new and not inelegant. Lanra looked 
ronnd to observe whether any trace of Hargnrave's presence 
was visible. None appeared. She examined every recess and 
comer of her new abode, as one who fears the lurking assas- 
Bin. She ascertained that Hargrave was not its inmate ; and 
thanked Heaven for the prospect of one night of peacc. It 
was in vain, however, that she tried to discover how long this 
reprieve might last. The servants either conld not or wonld 
not give her any information. She was too well acqnainted 
with the character of her oppressor to hope that he wonld long 
delay his coming. 

To-morrow, perhaps, thought she; and the cold shiveríng 
came over her, which now ever foUowed her anticipation of 
the future. 

Yet why do I despair ? said she. Is any time too short, or 
any means too feeble for the Power — for the Wisdom in which 
I trust ? But since the hour of tríal may be so near, let me 
not waste the time which should prepare for it— prepare to 
cast off this poor clog of earth^ and nse beyond its sorrows 
and its din. 

Laura*s bodily frame, however, could not long keep pace 
with the eíTorts of her mind, for her health and strength were 
failing under the continued influence of gríef and fear. The 
form, once rounded in fair proportion^ was wasted to a sha- 
dow. The once gracefal neck bentmoumíully forward. The 
lily arms bent down in listless melancholy. The cheek^ once 
of form inimitable, was sunk and hoUow now. The colour, 
ouce quick to ^U the modest thought, was fixed in the pale- 
ncss of death. And death was ever present to her thoughts 
^'rihe only point to which her hopes tumed steadily. 

One only desire lingered upon earth. She wished thatsome 
friend shuuld pity her hard fate, and know that the victim had 
shi-unk from it, though in vain. Intending to leave behind her 



flome atteBtation of her iimocence, she besonght Mary to pro* 
cnre for her the means of writing. 

Why Bhonld yon fear to tmst me ? said she. To whom npon 
earth can my complaint reach now P Youmay aee all I write 
Mary ; and perhaps when I am gone, yon wiU yourself convey 
it to my fríend. Your master wiU not prevent you then ; for 
then he wiU have pity on me, and wish that he had not dealt 
with me bo hardly. 

The irresistible sweetness of Lanra had wonthe heart of her 
attendant, and Mary promised that she would endeavour to 
gratify her. She said that the wríting materíals were kept 
carefmly locked up by Bobert, the man-servant ; and his mas- 
ter's orders on that subject hadbeenperemptory; that shewas 
snre he would not venture to disobey while there remained a 
possibility of conveying intelligence from the place of their 
confinement ; that two of the Indians were to depart on the 
following day ; and after they were gone, no means of accesa 
to the habitable world remaining, Bobert might possibly relax 
his stríctness, andpermit Laurato amuse herself withwríting. 

Mary's words awakened in Laura's mind an idea that all 
was not yet lost. The Indians were suspected of favouríng 
her. lliey might, then bear her appeal to human pity^ to 
human justice. If she could find means to speak with them 
apart, she would plead so eamestly, that even savages would 
be moved to mercy. At these thoughts a ray of hope once 
more kindled in her breast — it was the last. ' All day she 
watched for an opportunity to address one of the Indians. In 
vain ! Bobert guarded her with such relentless fidelity, that 
she found it impossible to effect her purpose. The índians 
/departed. Mary performed her promise, and the unfortunate 
Laura wrote the foUowing letter, which was afterwards, by 
Hargrave's permission, conveyed to Mrs. Donglas. 

" From this dreary land of exile, to whom shall I address 
myself save to you, mine own fnend, and my father's fríend ? 
Where tell my sad fate save to you, who first taught me the 
hope that looks beyond it ? And let it comfort your kind heart 
to know, that while you are shedding tears over this last me- 
moríal of your Laura, I shall be rejoicing in the íull consum- 
mation of that hope. 

" There is, indeed, another íHend ! One to whom my last 
earthly thoughts are due ! But I cannot tell him, that she, 
who was almoflt the wife of his bosom, is gone down to a dis- 
honoured grave. I have not time to soften my sad tale to him 
nor to study words of comfort ; for the moments are precious 
with me now. A few, a very few, are all that remain for pre- 
paration. I must not rob them of their awful ríght. Tell nim 
my story as he is able to bear it. Tell him my innocence^ and 



}^W}^\^veit,p^lte}a[ievrmy yeryfio^l. ^tlvm^th^at^i^, 
lest t&e aesirojrer comë, ere^ uf these U^eif/ I close ipy cqu- 
nexion witl^ tfais world of trïal." 

(Sbe íhsn proceede4 to givé ^ simpl^ parrativ^ of her wnmgs. 
She ^^res^ed no bittjemess agains^ the author of them. &ie 
^poke of Inm a? a misguided being, an4 pitie^ the angui§ih 
wbich he was prepanng for himself.J 

" Tell Mr. De Courcy," she proceeded, '^ that I charge him, by 

£1 th,e love be bears xpe» to forgive my .enemy, even from the 
iart ^rgfve Dim. Let mm do more. Let bun pray íor bim ; 
and» {í ij^y meet. ^dmonish him. It may be that his heart 
Win ifolïen when pe remembers me." 

[The remaindér df the letter was written at intervals. 
liaSi^ra spént her tiixfe chie% in iLcts of devotio^, of self-exami- 
natibn, and bf repentance. It was only y^^^ exhausted na- 
turé cottld no longe^ foUow these exerci^ of the soul, that 
fihe retun^d to add «notlier line to her pict^re of wre^hed- 
ness.j 

^^ The sai^ts wbo re^te^ unto l^lood, strïving again^t sio, 
-^ho ^avp up pieirlives in delence of tl^e truth, look forward 
to'ái^ nour of'Íheur departure rejoicii^g. But I ipust go to tbe 
gravé )aden with shsmie and sorrow. My soul is weaiy of 
niy life, and yet I must £ear to die. Yet le^ my ef^ïay a little 
while delay his coming, and my death also wiU be Joyml. Let 
him st^y bnly $i few days, and I ^haU be déaf to thjb voice of 
tlie oppres^or. I om wasting &8t awáy. If he haste not to 
catch the sha^ow, it wiU be gone. 

'^ Tbe people wjbiom he has a^^ointed to guard his poor prï- 
9oner, no Ipnger watch ine as they once did. It jis useless no w. 
^ few shprífc steps and my feeble limbs bend to ihe jearth, re- 
minding me wmi^er J am bAsteníng. 

** When I ^ SQue, M£uy wiU carxy you tke rïnglejts wbich 
yon were wbnt to twine rouná ybur finger. Send one of them 
to hef w^ ^hbu),d have been my sister: b^t give not any to 
iny pw^ )ifont^gue, for hé wiU pine oyer tl^em wben he migbt 
be bfppy i^ sbxi^e new connexion. Ýet iteU bim that I loved 
bini to the end. I beUeve he sometimes doubted of my love ; 
but teU him tliat I bore him a firm affection. Passion is unlit 
fpr tbe things of this world. 

'* I have a letter from my enemy. In tTjro days more 



" I hav/B a]mife cpncealedin my bospm. A}1 nigfat it is hid- 
4^n oen^th my j^iUow ; and when my weary eyes close for a 
pomH^, I fl^raum it, and the chiU touch rouses me again. Mine 
pwn dear mexÁf did ýpu thiok when firnt you taught me to 



join my litile hands in práýer, that thesë Ííaiids «liouKI t^ 
stained with miirder ? 



^^ Is it a crime to die when I can no longër live with iímo* 
cence ? When there is no escape but in the grave, is it fbTbid- 
den to hide me there ? My mind grows feeblë now. I cáimoi 
discem between good and evil. 
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Why is my soul bowed down to the dnst, as if the fouiitáiii 
of compassion were sealed ? I wiU yet trust Hiilx who iê thë 
helper of those who have no help in man. It niay be that He 
will melt the heart of my enemy, ahd move him to let mé die 
in peace. Or perhaps even the sight of my persecutor máý be 
permittéd to burst the rending heárt— to scare the trembliiig: 
spirit from its prison. 

" This day is my last, and it is closing now ! The silénce of 
midnight is around me. £re it again rëtum, á deeper night 
shall close for me, arid the weary pilgriih shall sink to rest. 
It is time thát I loosen me from the earth. I wíU not ^vé 
my last hours to this land of shadows. Then fare yóu wëllj 
mine oWn dear friend ! You first pointed my wfshes to that 
bettfer world where I shall not long wait your coming. And 
fare thee weli, mine own Monfague ! Take coirifQrt. I ^áá 
not fit to linger here ; for I had desires which earth could riqt 
satisiy, and thirstings after a perfectiori which this weak heart 
could not attain. Farewell— I wiU look back no more." 

Harqbave's Letteb to Lauba. 

" My dearest Laura, — The tantalising business which has 
80 long thwarted my wishes will stiUdetain me for two days. 
Your gentle mind cannot imagine what this delay cpsts me. 
My only recompense is, thát it áffords ítie án opjpol-tunity of 
ehowing you somewhat of that consideration with wtich I 
could always wish to treat ýou. I wiUin^ly fbrego the ád- 
vantáge of surprise for the sake of allowiní you to éxerciáé 
that decision which ýou are so well quallfiéa to use diícreétlý. 

" You know, Laura, how I have doated on ybu. Foi" tiear 
four long years you have beeíi the desire of mý soul ; ánd riow 
thát my happy dáring: has placed riie within reácli of my ut- 
most wishes, I wouldfain attain them without disttess to. 
you. This is no time for concealment ; and you must pardon 
me if I am explicit with you. I have known thé dispositiori 
of Ladý Pelham*s fortune from the hour w)ien it was riaade. 
You know that, with all my fáults, I am not sordid ; but cir- 
cumstances have rendered money necessary to irie. Eitcébt 
in the eveht óf Lowi Liricourt's deáth, I cánnót rteturh tÓ Brig- 
larid othërwitë thau al youi: htiibftád. I #iU bwii; ibo, 
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dearest Laura, tiiat after all I have done^ and all I may be 
compelled to do, I dare not tmst for pardon to your pity 
alone. I must interest your duty in my cause. 

'^Conaider your situation, my beloved, and spare me the 
pain of difltreBsing you. I have watched you, implored you, 

Êined for you — I have borue your coldnesB, your acom. I 
ave ventured my life to obtain you. Judge, then, whether I 
be of a temper to be baulked of my reward. You must be 
mine» bewitching Laura. No cool^ inaulting, plausible pre- 
tender can cheat me of you now. Trackless woods divide 
you fix>m all human kind. I have provided against the posai- 
bility of tracing your retreat. It rests with you, then, to 
choose whether you will bless my love with a willing and 
honourable rewfurd, or force me to extort the power of be- 
stowing obligation. 

''My charming Laura, for noW| indeed, I may call you 
mine» pardon, in consideration of its 8incerity> the abrapt lan- 
guage I am compelled to hold. 

Qqo thing more. In three weeks I must retumhither. The 
engagement of your British attendants expires before that 
time. I cannot for a moment allow myself to suppose that 
you will prefer a hopeless, solitary exile to the reparation 
which I shall even then be so anxious to make ; to the endear- 
ments of a fond husband, of an impassioned lover ; to the 
envy and the homage of an admiring world. Suffier me, ra- 
ther, dear, lovely girl, to exult in the hope that you wilí re- 
ceive, wilhout reluctance, the man to whom fate assigns you, 
and that will recal somewhat of tendemess you once con- 
fessed for your own, ever-devoted, 

" VlLLIEBS HaBGBAYE.** 

Lauba's Answeb. 
(Sent with the two foregoing to Mrs. Douglas.) 

" I thought my spirit had been broken, cmshed never more 
to rise. Must the glow of indignation mingle with the damps 
of death ! But I wiU not upbraid you. The language of for- 
giveness best befits me now. The measure of your injuries 
to me is almost fiiU; while those which you have heaped 
upon yourself are yet more deep and irreparable. My blasted 
fame, my life cut ofT in its prime, even the horrible dread 
which has overwhelmed me, are nothing to the pangs of hope- 
less remorse, the unaccepted straggle íor repentance. Yet a 
little while, and this darkness shall burst into light ineffable. 
Yet a little while, and this sorrow shall be as the remem- 
brance of a troubled dream. But you— -Oh, Hargrave, have 
pity on yourself ! 

''lt was not to wam, it was to plead with you^ that I won 
on my knees the conient of yoor messenger to bear my reply, 
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I wiU fltríve to hope ; for you were not always pitiless. I 
have seen you feel for the sufferíngs of a stranger, and have 
you no mercy for me P Alas ! in those pitying tears which I 
saw you shed^ began this long train of evil ; for then began my 
base idolatry, and justly have you been made the instrument 
of my punishment. 

" My mind wanders. I am weaker than a child. Oh, Har- 
grave, if you have human pity, 'let the feeble spark expire in 
peace. Here, where no Chríetian footstep shall hallow the 
turf that covers me, nor song of Chrístian praise ríse near my 
grave, here let me lay down and die — and I wiU bless you 
that I die in peace. I dare not spend my parting breath in 
nttering unholy vows, nor die a voluntary partner in your 
crímes. Nor would I, had my life been prolonged, have joined 
to pollution this dust, which, períshable as it is, must ríse to 
immortality — ^which, vile as it is, more vile as it soon may be, 
flhall yet ' put on incorruption.' Why, then, should you come 
hither ? WiU it please you to see this poor piece of clay, for 
which you have ventured your soul, faded to an object of hor- 
ror ? — cast, uncoí&ned, into the earth, robbed of the decencies 
which Christians pay even to the worst of sihners ? When 
you look upon my stiffened corpse, wiU you then tríumph in 
the securíty of your possession ? ÁVill j^ou again exult in the 
hope, when you tum from my grave and say, ' here lies the 
wretch whom I have undoue ?' 

"Come not, I chargeyou, if you would escape the anguish of 
the murderer. When did the evil of your deeds stop within 
your first intention ? Do not amuse your conscience with the 
dream of reparation. I am faUen indeed, ere you dare insult 
me with the thought ! WiU you wed the dead ? Or could I 
outUve your injuríes, think you that I would sink so low as to 
repay them with myself ? — ^reward with vows of love a críme 
more black than murder ? Though my name, already degra- 
ded through you, must no more claim aUiance with the good 
and worthv, think you that I would bind myself before Heaven 
to a wretch who owed his very Ufe to my undeserved mercy ? 
Inhuman ! Your insults have roused the faiUng spirit. Yét I 
must queU these last stirrings of nature. lustant, fuU, and 
free must be my forgiveness ; for such is the forgiveness which 
I shaU soon require. 

" Ferhaps, as now you seem to think me íit for any baseness, 
you wiU suppose my forebodings a poor deceit to win you 
from your purpose. See, then, if you can trace in these uu- 
steady Unes the vigour of health. Ask him who bears them to 
you, how looks now the face which you caU lovely ? Ask him 
if tbe hand which gave this letterlookssoftand gracelul now? 
I love to gaze upon it. It bids me hope ; for it is Uke no Uv- 
ing thing. Inquire minutely. Ask if ther* remain one charm 
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to lure you on to forther guilt. Ásd if deat& hás alreiidy ieáz- 
ed on aíl, if he has spared notfaiiig to desire, will yoa yet hvnry 
bim on his prey ? You have made life a borden too heavy for 
tiie weary irame. WiU you make death too dreadM to be en- 
dttred ? Will you add to its horrors tiU nature and refígkm 
shiink from it m agony ? 

' <^I cannot plead with yon as I would. My strragth fails. My 
eyes áre dim with weeping. Oh, grant that tMs farewellmay 
be the last — ^that we may meet no more till I welcbme you 
with the joys which angels feel over the sinner that repentetii.'* 

The whole of the night preceding Hargrave^s arríyal was 
passed by Laura in acts of devotion. In her life, blam^ess as 
ít appeared to otfaers, she saw so niuch ground for condemna- 
tion, that, had her hopes rested upon her own merit, they 
wou)d faave vanisfaed like the sunsfaine of a winter storm. 
Tfaeir support was more tfaán migfat; and tfaey remained un- 
ihaken. The raptures of faith beamed on faer soul. By de- 
grees tfaey triumpfaed over every fear; and ihe first sound 
whicfa awoke tfae moming, was her voice raised in a trembling 
hyttiri of praise. 

H^r countenance elevated as in hopé; her eyes cast up- 
wards ; her hands clasped : faer lips faalf open in the unfinished 
adoration; faer íacë brightened with a smile, the dawn ef 
etemal day — she was fonnd by her attendant. Awe-struok, 
the woman paused, énd at a reverend distance gazed upontfae 
Seraph ; but her entrance had called back the unwilling spirit 
firom its fiigfat ; and Laura» once more a íbeble cfaiM of earth 
ikintly inquired wfaetfaer her enemy was at hand. Mary an- 
ftwered that her master was not expected to arrive befóre the 
evening ; and entreated that Laura would try to recruit her 
spirits^ and accept of some refreshment. Laura made np op- 
positioa. She unconsciously swallowed what wás placéd be- 
fore hér ; unwittingly suffered her attendant to lead her abroád ; 
nor once heeded aught.that was done to her, nor aúght that 
passed beforeher eyes» tiU hér exhaustéd limbs found restupon 
tfae trunk of a tree^ wfaich lav mouldëriiig near tfae spot wheré 
iti root was sending forth afuxuriant tfaicket. 

The breatfa of moming blew cfaiU on the wasted fórm of 
Laura^ while it somewhat revived her to strength and recol- 
lection. Her attendant seeing faer shiver in the breeze, éom- 
paasionately wrapped faer more closely in faer cloak» and rau 
iú seek a warmer covering. Sfae feels for my bodiiy wants, 
Sáid Laura* WiU she faave no pity for the sufibringé of the 
soul ? Yet what relief can sfae afford ? What help is tJiere 
for me in man ? . Ofa^ be tfaou my help who art tfaë gúard of thë 
ddencéless ! Thou who canst ahield in every danger — Thou 
who canst guide lu everý difflculty ! 
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Her eye i^eted, as it fell^ npoó a track aá bf recent !bbtdfe|é 
They had brushed away the dew, and the rank grass had not 
yet risen from their pressure. The unwonted tráce of a maii's 
preseúce arrested her attention ; feiíd her mind, exhausted by 
saflfering, and sharing the weakness of its frail abode, admitted 
the superstitious thought that these marks afforded a provi- 
dential indication for her gnidance. Transient animatio& 
kindling in her frame, she followed the track as it woúnd 
round a thicket of poplar 5 then, suddenly recollectin^ herstlf^ 
she became conscious of the delusion, and shed a tear overhéí' 
mental decay. 

She was about to retum, when she perceived thát §he wké 
near the bank of the ríver. Its daric flood was stealing, noisé- 
lessly, by ; and Laura, lookingon it, breathed the oft-repeated 
wish that she could seek rest beneath its waves. Again, étie 
moved feebly forward. She reached the brink of the stream, 
aiid stood unconsciously following its course with her eýe; 
when a light wind stirring the canes which grew dowa t^ 
the water's edge, she beheld close by her an ïndian capoe. 
With suddenness that marks the speed of light, hope flashed 
on the darkened soul ; and, stretching her arms in wild ecstacy j 
Help, help! cried Laura, and sprung towards the boat. A 
echo from the further shore alone retunied the cry. Agáin 
she called. No human voice replied. But delirious trafaspbrt 
lent vigour to her frarae. She sprung into the bark ; and fihe 
pressed the slender oar against the bank. The light vessel 
yielded to her touch. It floated. The stream bore it along. 
The woods closed around her prison. " Thou hast delivered 
me ! " she cried, and sunk senseless. 

A meridian sun beat on her uncovered head ere Laura began 
to revive. RecoUection stole upon her like the remembrance 
of a feverish dream. As one who, waking from a fearíiil vi- 
sion, stiU trembles in his joy, she scarcely dared to hope that 
the dread hoúr was past, tiÚ raisipg her eyes, she saMr the 
dark woods bend over her, and steal slowly away as the ca- 
noe glided on with the tide. The raptures of falleil man own 
their alliance with pain, by seeking the same expression. Joy 
and gratitude, too big for utterance, long poured themselves 
forth in tears. At length, retuming composure permitting the 
language of ecstacy, it was breathed in the accents of devo- 
tion, and the lone wild echoed to a song of deliverance. 

The saintly strain arose unmixed with other sound. No 
breeze moaned through the irapervious woods. No ripple 
broke the stream. The dark shadows trembled for a moment 
in its bosom as the little bark stole by, and then reposed 
again. No trace appeared of human presence. The fbx 
peeping from the brushwood^j the wild duck sailing stately in 
R 5 
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Hiettreain, 8aw<the vnwonted stranger withoat alann, 
. tanght aa yet to flee from the destroyer. 

The day declined ; and Laura, witfa the joy of her escape, 
bagan to mingle a wiflh, that, ere the darknesa cloaed aroand 
h^, siie might find shelter near her fellow beinga. She was 
not ignorant of the dangers of her voyage. She knew that 
the navigation of the ríver waa impeded by rapida, which had 
been pnrposely descríbed in her hearíng. She examined her 
firail veasel and trembled ; for life was again become precious, 
and feeble aeemed her defence against the current. The ca- 
noe, which could not have contained more than two personsy 
waa constructed of a alender frame of wood, covered with tfae 
baric of the birch. It yielded to the slightest motion ; and tiie 
ntmost caution was necessary to poise iu it even the light 
form of Laura. 

Slowly it floated down the lingeríng tide ; and when a pine 
of larger size or form, more fantastic than his fellows, euabled- 
her to measure her progress, she thought that through wilds 
less impassable, her own limbs would have bome her more 
swiftly. In vain behind each tangled point did her fancy pic- 
ture the haunt of man. Vaiuly amid the mists of eve, did sli^ 
trace the smoke of sheltered cottages. lu vain, at every 
winding of the streams, she bent forward a longing eye in 
search of human dwelling. The narrow view was bounded 
by tha dark wildemess, repeating ever the same picture of 
dreary repose. 

The sun went down. The shadows of evening fell ; not 
sách as in her happy native land blend softly with the last 
radiance of day ; but black and heavy, harshly contrasting 
with the light of a naked sky reflected Í'rom the waters, where 
thev spread beyoud the glpom of impending woods. Dark 
and more dark the night came on. Solemn, even amid the 
peopled land, in this vast solitude it became more awful. 

Ignorant how near the place of dauger might be, fearíng to 

Í)ursue darkliug her perílous way, Laura tried to steer her 
ight bark to the shore ; iutending to moor it, to fínd in it a 
mde resting-place, and in the moruing to pursue her way. 
Laboríously she toiled, and at length reached the bank iu 
Hafety ; but iu vaiu she tried to draw her little vessel to land. 
Its weight resistcd her strength. Dreading that it might slip 
from her grasp aud leave her without nioaus of escape, she re- 
eutered it, and again glided on in her dismal voyage. She 
had found in the cauoe a little coarse l)read made of Indiau 
com ; and this, with the water of the river, formed her only 
suKtenance. Her frame, wom out with previous suffering, 
awe and fear, at last yielded to fatigue, and the weary wan- 
derer sunk to sleep. 
It was late on the morning of a cloudy day^ when a low 
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miirmariiig soond^ stealmg on the silence^ awoke Laura ftorá ". 
the rest of innocence. She listened. Tbe mnrmur seemed to 
awell on her ear. She iooked up. The dark woods fltill bent 
over her. But they no longer touched the margin of the 
fttream. They stretched tíieir giant arms from the summit <^ 
a precipice. Their image was no more reflected unbroken. 
The grey rocks wbich supported them but half-lent their co- 
lours to the rippling water. The wild duck, no longer 
temptlng the Btream, flew screaming over its bed. Each ob- 
ject hastened on with fearful rapidity, and the murmuriug 
Bonnd was now a deafening roar. 

Fear supplying superhuman strength, Laura strove to tum 
the course of her vesseL She strained every nerve ; she used 
the force of desperation. Half-hoping that the stroggle 
might save her, half-fearing to note her dreadful progress, she 
toiled on — tiU the oar was tom from her powerless graspvand 
hurried along with the tide. 

The fear of death alone had not the power to overwhelm 
the soul of Laura. Somewhat might yet be done, perhaps, to 
avert her fate, at least to prepare for it. Feeble as was the 
chance of life, it was not to be reiected. Fixing her <;loak 
more fírmly round her, Laura bound it to the slender form of 
the canoe. Then commending herself to Heaven with the fer- 
vour of a last prayer, she, in dread stillness, awaited her doom. 

With terrible speed the vessel hurried on. It was whirled 
round by the torrent, tossed fearfuUy — and hurried on again. 
It shot over a smoothness more dreadíul than the eddying 
wfairL lifc rose upon its prow. Laura clung to it in the con- 
vulsion of terror. A moment she trembled on the giddy verge. 
The next, all was darkaess! 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

When Laura was restored to recoUection, she found herself 
in a plain, decent apartment. Several persons of her own sex 
were humanely busied in attending her. Her mind retaining 
a confused impression of the past, sheinquired where shewas, 
aad how she had been brought thither. An elderly woman, 
of a prepOBsessing appearance, answered with nlmost mater- 
nal londness, that she was among friends all anxious for her 
safety ; begged that she would try to sleep ; and promised to 
satisty her curiosity wheu she should be more able to conyerse. 
This benevolent person, whose name was Falkland, then 
administered a rcstorative to her patient ; and Laura, utter- 
ÍDg almost incoherent expreÊSÍons of gratitude. composed her- 
self to rest. 



z^ 
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Awaking reftetbed and coIle6ted, ^he fotuid lifirti. FaUdAHd 
a&d otie of her daugrhtere «till "«fatchiiig hy her bedaiée. 
Lanra again repeated her ^acstions^ and Mrs. Falkland ííilfil- 
lad her promisc^ by relatíng that her husband, who was a 
fArmer, having been employed with his two BOns in a êsMi 
wfaich overlooked the river, had observed the canoe enter the 
npiá*y that iceing it too late toprevent the accident, tlu^ had 
harrieid down to tíie bed of the shieam below the fall, inhopes 
of intercepting the boat at its reappearance ; Ihat being ac- 
cmBtomed to floát down the torrent, they knew precisely the 
8pot where their assistance waBmost likely to prove effectnal ; 
tnt tbe canoe, thongh covered with foam for a moment, had 
instantLv risen again, and that Mr. Falkland and hÍB Bona had, 
not without danger, sncceeded in drawing it to land. 

She i^n, in her tum, inqaired by what accident Laura had 
beenexposed tofnich a periloufladventure ; expressing wonder 
at the direction of her voyage, since Falkland farm was tke 
laat inhabited t^pot in thát district. Laura, mingling her na- 
tural reserve with a debire to ftatisfy her kind hosteBs, an- 
swered that tAie had been tom from her friendB by an inhumaH 
enemy, and that her perilouB voya^e was the least effect of 
his barbarity. 

Do you kiáow, said Mrs. Falkland, somewhat mistaking her 
meaning, that to his cmelty you partly owe your life ; for hfl^ 
he not bound you to the canoe, you must have Bunk while the 
boat floated on. 

Laura heard with k fkint smile the ^Rgct of her 8elf*poB8es- 
Bion ; but consideríng it as a call to pipuB gratítude rather tíuui 
as a time of Belf-applause, she fbrbore to offer any claim to 
praise, and the subject was sufferefl to drop without further 
explanation. 

Having remained for two days with this hospitable family, 
Laura exprossed a wish to depart. She communicated to Mr. 
Falkland her desire of retuming immediately to £urope ; and 
begged that he would introduce her to some asylum where she 
might wait the departurcí of a vessel for Brítain. She ex- 
pressed her wiUingness to content herself with the poorest ac- 
commodation, confessing that she had not the means of pur- 
chasing any of a Eigher class. AU the wealth, indeed, which 
she could command, consisted in á few guineas which she ac- 
cidentally had ,had about her when «he was táken from ber 
home, and a ring which Mrs. De Courcy had given her at 
parting. Her host kindly urged her to remain with them till 
they shonld ascei-tain that a vessel was immediately to sail, in 
which she might secure her pflssage ; assuríng herthat a week 
Bcarcely ever elapsed without some departure for her natíve 
country. Finding, however, that she was anxious to be gone, 
Mr. Falkland himself accompanied her to Quebec. 
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Tliey travélled by laad. Hie country at Ínï bore the char- 
acter of a half-redeemed wildemees. The road wonnd at titnes 
1to)agh dreary woods, at others throngh fields where noxious 
varietyofhae beepoke imperíêct cultivation. At last it áp<- 
proached the great river ; and Lanra gazed with delight on 
the ever-changing> rich, and beautiful scenes which were pre- 
sieiitedto herview; scenes which she had passed unheeded 
wfaen grief and fear veiled every prospect in gloom. 

One of the nuns in the Hotel Dieu was the sister of Mrs. 
Falkland ; and to her care Mr. Falkland intended to commit 
his charge. But before he had been an hour in the town^ he 
received information that a ship was weigliing anchor for the 
Clyde, and Laura eagerly embraced the opportunity. The cap- 
tain being informed by Mr. Falkland that she could not ad- 
vance the price of her passage, at first hesitated to receiveher. 
But when, with the irresistible caudour and majesty that 
shoiie in all her looks and words, she assured him of his re- 
ward, when she spoke to himin the accents of hisnativeland, 
the Scotsman^s heart melted; and having satiisfied himself that 
fíáe was a Highlander, he closed the bargain> by swearing that 
he was sure he might trust her. 

With tears in her eyes Laura took leave of her benevolent 
host ; yet her heart bounded with joy as she saw the vessel 
cleaving the tide, and each object in the dreaded land of exile 
swiftly retiríng from her view. In a few days that dreaded 
land disappeai^ed. In a few more the mountains of Cape 
Bret(m sunk behind the wave. The brísk gales of autumn 
wafted the vessel dieerfully on her way ; and often did Laura 
compute her progrress. 

In a clear rrosty moming, towards the end of September, 
she heard once more the cry of land ! — ^now music to her ear. 
Now with a beating breast she ran to gaze upon a rídge of 
mountains indenting the disk of the rísing sun ; but the tears 
of rapture dimmed her eyes, when every voice at once shouted 
Scotland ! 

All day Laura remained on deck, oft measuring with the 
light splinter the vessePs course through the deep. The winds 
favoured not her impatience. Towards evening they died 
away, and scarcely did the vessel steal along the liquid mirror. 
Another and another moming came, and Laura*s ear was 
biessed with the first sounds of her native land. The tolling 
of á bell was bome along the water ; now swelling loud, and 
now falling softly away. The humble village church was seen 
on the shore ; and Laura could distinguish the gay colouríng of 
her country -woman's Sunday attire, — the scarlet plaid, trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, pinned decently over the 
plaindean coif, — ^the bríght blue gown, the trophy of morere- 
cent house-wifery. To her every foraa in the well-known garb 
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seemed the form of a fríend. Tbe blue mountains in tiie dbái* 
tance, — the scattered woodB> — ^the fieldfl yellow with the har- 
veat, — ^the ríver sparklÍDg in the eun^ seemed to the wand^ner 
retuming from the land of strangers, fairer than the gardens af 
Paradise. 

Land of my affections ! — ^when "I forget thee may my rí^^ht- 
hand forget her cunning!" Blessed be thou among nations ! 
Long may thy wanderers retum to thee rejoicing, and their 
hearts tbrob with honest príde when they own themselves ihy 
children ! 

The vessel at last cast anchor, and all was cheerful bustle ; 
every one eager to hurry ashore. Some hastened to launch 
the boat ; some ran below to seek out the little offeríngs of 
love which they had brought for their fríends. Never had 
Laura heard sound so animating at the cry of ' all ready !* fol- 
lowed by the light, short stroke of the oar which sent her 
swiftly forward. Many a wist^l glance did the rowers tum. 

There's mother on the pier-head ! cried one. 

I see Annie and tho bairns ! críed another ; and the oar was 
plied more swiftly. They landed. The shout of joy, and the 
whisper of affecf ion, were exchanged on every side. Laura 
Btood back from the tumult, breathing a silent thanksgiving on 
behalf of heraelf and her companions. 

Poor lassie ! said tlie captain, approaching her, is there nae- 
body to welcome thee ? Couie ! I am goiug up to Glasgow 
the night to see my wife and the owners ; and if ye like to 
gang wi' me, ye'll be sae far on your way to your friends. 

Laura thankfully accepted the proposal; and the fly-boat 
being just about to sail up the river, she placed in it the little 
packet of necessaries which she had collected at Quebec, and 
accompanied the good-natured sailor to his home. 

She was kindly received by his wife and daughter, and fiir- 
nished with the best accommodation which they could com- 
mand. The next moming she gave the captain a draft for the 
price of her passage ; and producing her purse and Mrs. De 
Courcy's ring, offered them as further security saying, that as 
she was now in her own country, a few shilling would sup- 
port her tiU she reached htT friends, since she might travel to 
Perthshire on foot. The sailor, however, iwsitively refused to 
accept of any thing more than the draft, swearing that if he 
were deceived in Laura, he would never tmst woman agaiu. 
He then, at her desire, procured her a seat in the stage-coach, 
and once rnore she proceeded on her journey. 

At a smali viUage, a few miles from Perth, she desired to be 
set down. A by-road led from the village to Mr. Douglas^s 
parish. The distance was said to be only seven miles ; and 
Laura, forgetting the latitude allowed to Scottish measure- 
ment, thought she might easily reach the parsonage before 
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nightfall. Leaving her little parcel at the viUage^ she hastened 
fofward ; — ^now pausing a moment as some well-know peakor 
cUff met her eye^ now bounding on with the light step of joy. 
^e pictured the welcome of afiPection ; already she saw the mild 
countenance of her early friend ; already she ftlt the embrace 
of love. 

Darkness surprísed her when she had yet much of her joumey 
to perform> and had shrouded every object ere she reached the 
well-known gate/and saw across the narrow lawn the light 
streaming from the window. She stopped — fear stealing on 
herjoy. Infive months what changes might not have hap- 
pened ! Her fríend, her mother^ might be iU^ might be dead ! 
So must weak man mitigate with the prospect of evil the 
transports which belong not to his inherítance! She again 
proceeded. She entered the hall. The parlour door was open. 
A group of cheerful faces appeared, ruddy with youth and 
health ; but Laura's eye rested on one of more mature, more 
interesting grace, — one shaded with untimely silver, and 
lighted up with milder fires. She remained motionless, fear- 
ing to surpríse her fríend by too suddenly appearing, tiU one 
of the girls observing her, exclaimed, in a transport of joy. 
Laura! mamma! Laura! 

Mrs. Douglas sprung form her seat ; and the welcome of af- 
fection, the embrace of love, were reality ! 

The first burst of gladness was succeeded by the solicitous 
inquiry, by the interesting narrative ; and Laura beguUed her 
fríend of many tears by the story of her sad voyage, her hope- 
less captivity, her perilous escape. Tears, too, of real bitter- 
ness rose to her own eyes, at the thought, that, although she 
had escaped from the cruelty of her oppressor, yet its conse- 
quences must be lasting as her life ; and that she was now 
pouring her story into almost the only ear which could beopen 
to her protestations of innocence. But she would not cloud 
the hour of joy by caUíng the attention of her friend to the 
shade that rested on her prospects; nor diminish her own 
gratitude for deUverance from more real misfortane, by antici- 
pating her scom of the world. She uttered not the faintest 
loreboding of evil, but continued with sereue cheerfulness to 
charm as she was wont to do, tiU, at a late hour, the fríendly 
party separated for the night. 

Weary as she was, Laura could not rest^ She had a task to 
perform too painful to be thougjit of with indiflPerence. It was 
necessarj'^ to write to De Courcy ; and to damp aU the plea- 
sure which a knowledge of her safety would convey, by 
retracting engagements which had been made when her 
aUiance inferred no dishonour. She weU knew that De 
Courcy himself, convinced of her innocence, would spurn the 
idea of forsaking her in misfortune,'-of giving, by his deser* 
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iáon, a flanction to calumny. And ehould she take advantftge 
of his honour and hi» love to fix in his heart the inctiiuble ah- 
guish of foUowing to the wife of his bosom the glance of shs- 
picion or oí scom ? The world's neglect was trivial in hfer 
eetimation. Even its reproach might be endured by one who 
conld appeal from its sentence to a higher tribunal. But what 
should ease the heart whose best affections were tumed to 
poison by domestic shame ; the heart, jealous of the honour 
which it could not defend, bleeding at the stab from which it 
dared not recoil ? 

Laura had already taken her resolution, and the next day 
saw it effected. She wrote to De Courcy, detailing minnteiy 
every event which had befallen her, from the hour of their 
sei^aration till her landing in Britain. There her narrative 
closed. 8he told not in what spot the wanderer had fonnd 
rest. She did not even intimate m what part of the island ehe 
had disembarked, lest it should fumish a clue to her present 
retreat. Nor did she, by expressions of tendemess and regret, 
aggravate the pang which she was compelled to inflict. In 
words like these she proceeded : 

" And now, my respected friend, I imagine you pausing to 
oífer a thanksgiving for yourself and for me. Letitnotdamp 
your just gratitude that somewhat of evil is permitted to 
mingle with thia signal deliverance. Let not my escape,from 
a misfortune the most dreadful, be forgotten even though the 
world should refuse to believe in that escape. For thus it 
must be. Known to have been in the power of that bad man, 
wiU the harsh judging world believe me innocent? Will it 
be believed that he ventured to cast his very life npon my 
metcy P by dragging me unwillingly from my home ? So long 
the sport of his ungovemed passions, wiU it be believed that I 
have not even seen him ? 

" I know it wiU be difficult to convince you that an unjust 
sentence can be produced against me. Certain yourself of the 
trath of my story, ýou imagine that it wiU find easy credence 
with others. But even if we could change the nature of man, 
and teach strangers to judge with the candour of friendship, 
who shall fumish them with the materials for judging ? Not 
he, who, in coiToborating my tale, must publish his own dis- 
grace ? Not the Aveak Laura, who, by a constitutional defect, 
shrinks from the cye where she cannot read distrast ! 

" Consider all this, and you will at once perceive the rea- 
sons which induce me to conceal myself from you for a time. 
Engagements formed under circumstances now so materially 
changed I cannot considerasbinding. You, I fear, maythink 
otherwise, and be hurried on by your generous nature to tempt 
a fete which that verj^ tum of mind would render ÍJMrapport- 
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able. My own párt in thi« fale I thlnk I ean bear. The share 
which would fall upon yon, I own^ would cmsh me to the 
dnst. Aty spirits are not yet what they have been. I am 
weaiy of iitraggling with a perverse heart, ever leading me 
aside íh)m duty. I wiU not lend it arms by exposing myeelf 
to entreaties and argumenta to which I cánnot jrield without 
betraving my best friend to anguish unpitied and hopeless ; 
ilDguish which would bear with double pressure on myself. 

^* A stain is ^llen on my good name, and the glory has de- 
párted from me. Be it so ! He who doth all things well hath 
ciiosen my lot, and his choice sháll be mine. I trust I shall be 
eoabled to act as becomes one who is degraded in the pnblic 
eye. I have sometiines shrunk from the approbation of the 
world — ^that little circle I mean which we are apt to call the 
W(^d. Now I wlll hide me from its censure ; and shall flud 
in the dtttiei^ whithpeculiarly belong to thefállen — the duties 
of humilitý, of chanty, ttnd of devotion — enough to make life 
stiU no unpleasittg pilgrimage. A good name has been justly 
likened to ii jewel — ^precious, not necessary. Bút if you, my 
deár friend, covet fame for me, look forward to the time when 
an atfsembled úniverse shall b^old my acquittal, when a Judge, 
before whom the assembled universe is as nothing, shall pro- 
claini me as his own." 

This letter Laura accompanied with another, in which she 
begged Mrs. De Courcy's assistance in reconciling her son to 
the change in his prospects. Both were enclosed by Mrs 
Dóuglas, tó á ftiend in London, who was directed to forward 
them by post ; thns avoiding any trace of the quarter from 
Whence it came. 

Her lot thus chosen; Laura began to make arrangements for 
entering ón a mode of life befittmg her situation. Fearing 
that the shaftof slander might glance aside from herself to 
tiie friends who still chmg to her, she steadily resisted Mrs. 
DougÍal(*s wánn invitations to make the parsonage her home. 
Her mther*8 little fárm at Glenalbert had been annexed to one 
of lárger siSíë. The c6ttft|$:e remained untenanted, and thither 
Lftutá determined to retite; Her fortuné, however, far fróm 
affluent, she thought would suíiice to support the humble 
estáblishment which she meant to retain. One servant was 
suAcient for her who had been accnstomed to make few 
daims on the assistance of others. To obviaie the impropríety 
of living alone while yet extreme youth made even nominal 
protectión valuable, she invifed an elderly widow lady, poor 
bnt respectable, to preside in her household. 

In necessary preparations for her removal to Glenalbett, in 
afftctio&ate áséidnitles to the fHepdi with whom sh^.resided, 
iii eottipeasátfnir to her own {ioor fbr her long thongh invol^ 
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untajy neglect of her claimsy Laara> sought a refuge fiom 
painful reflection ; aiid> if a sigh apose at the review of her 
altered prospects, she called to mind her deliverance> and 
regret was exchanged for thankfiihiess. The vainmight have 
bewailed a secluBÍon thus untimely, thus {>ermanent; ihe 
worldly*minded might have moumed the forfeiture of earthly 
prosperíty : any spirítunsupported by religionmust have B«xik 
under unmeríted disgrace, embittered by a keen sense of 
shame and constítutional timidity. Laura was a Christian, 
and she could even at times rejoice that the spirít of vani^ 
was mortifiedy that the temptations of the world were witli- 
drawn ; even when the blow was more painfiil, she humbly 
believed that it was necessary, and thankíully owned that it 
was kind. 

The arrangements for her new establishment were soon 
completed, and the time came when Laura was to begin her 
life of seclusion. The day before her intended removal sl» 
completed her twentieth year ; and Mrs. Douglas would have 
assembled a little group of fríends to celebrate the occasioay 
but Laura steadily opposed it. Let not one who is suspected, 
said she, assume the boldness of innocence 1 Yet, since t^e 
suspicion wrongs me, I will not wear the melancholy of g^t. 
Give the children a holiday for my sake, and I shall be as 
plajríul and as siUy as the youngest of them. The holiday 
was granted ; and Laura, amidst the jovful, noisy little cmn- 
pany that soon assembled round her^ forgot that she an out- 
cast. 

She was busily searching every comer for the hidden hand- 
kerchief, the little rogue who had concealed it in his shoe 
laughing the while and clapping his hands in delight, when 
she stuíed at the voice of a stranger in the lobby, who was 
aonouncing that he had a letter for Mrs. Douglas> which he 
could deliver to no person but herself. The next moment tiie 
stranger was shown into the room, and Laura with amaze- 
ment beheld her Amerícan attendant. The amassement on his 
part was still greater. He started, he trembled> and at the 
first shrunk from Laura, then, eagerly advancing towards her, 
''Bless my soul, madaml" he exclaimed! '^are you alive? 
Then Mary's woi^ds are true, and the angels watch over you." 

It was some time before the man's astonishment permitted 
him to declare his errand. At last, when his curíosity had 
been partially satisfied, he was prevailed upon to enter on his 
narrative. 

<< You may remember, madam," said he, addressing himself to 
Laura, ''it was the moming we expected mymaster, (though 
I told Maiy, for a make-believe, that he would not come tiU 
cvcning,) that moming Mary took you out and left yoa ; for 
which 1 was mortal angry witb her> for my mind misgave m 
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that «onae mÍBchief wonld come of it. 80 she ran down to 
the place where ahe left you sitting, but you were not there. 
Then she looked all about^ but she could see you no where, 
She was afraid to gp among the canes, íbr fear of the rattle- 
8nake8> so she ran home aud told me. So I went with her, 
scolding her to be sure all the way. Well, we sought and 
80ught, tiU at last, half in the water^ and half on the ehore^ 
we found your hat ; and then, to be sure, none of us ever 
doubted that you hsid drowned yourself ; and Mary cried and 
wnmg her hands like a distracted creature, saying that my 
master was a wicked wretch that had broken your heart, and 
often and often she wished that we could find you to give you 
Christian buriai, for she said she was sure your ghost would 
never let her rest in her bed. But we had no drags, nor any 
thing to take you uj) with out of the water. 

'* Well, we were just in the midst of all our troubles, when 
my master came. Well, Bobert, says he, in his hearty way, 
where is my angel P I had not the heart to say a word : so 
with that Mary came forward, sobbing like a baby, and says 
she just off hand, — Miss Montreville is in a watery grave, 
and I am sure, sir, some heavy judgement will alight on him 
that drove her to it. So my master stood for a moment, 
thunderstruck, as it were, and then he flew upon us both like 
a tiger, and shook us till he scarce left breath in us, and swore 
that it was all a trick, and that he would make us produce 
you, or he would have onr livcs. So I tried to pacify him the 
best I could ; but Mary answered him up, that it was all his 
own doing, and that he might see^you in the river, where he 
would find your corpse. This put my master quite beside 
himself ; and he catched her up, and flung her from him, just 
as if she had been a kitten, and then he flew down to the 
river side, and I followed him, and showédhim where we had 
found your hat ; and explained to him how it was not our 
fault, for we had been both very civil, and given you no dis- 
turbance at all, wMch you know, madam, was true. 

" SOyClosetothe placewhere we found your hat, we saw the 
prínt of your little shoe in the bank ; and when mý master 
saw it he grew quite distracted, crying out that he had mur- 
dered you, and that he would revenge you upon a wretch not 
fit to live, (meaning himself, madam,) and so he would have 
leaped into the ríver ; but by this time one of the servants he 
had brought with him came up, and weforced himback to the 
house. Then he grew more quiet ; and called for Mary, and 
gave her his purse with all his money, and bid her tell every 
thing about you, madam ; how you had behaved, and what 
you had said. So she told him, crying all the while, for she 
repented írom her heart that ever she consented to have any 
bimd in tlie business. And Bometimes he would etart away 
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Bild gnuh hi0 teeth, and dash hi0 head against the wall ; and 
sometinies he wonld bid her go on^ that he might ron distrac- 
ted and forget all. So she told him that you had written to 
one Mrs. Douglas, in hopes that when you were dead he woúld 
take pity on you,) repeating your very words, madam.) Then 
he asked to see the letter, and he carríed it into your room. 
And there we heard hjm groaning and speaking to himself, and 
throwing himfielf against the wallfl ; and we thought it best 
to let him come to lumself a little and not disturb him. 

*' So by and by he called for pen and ink, and I carríed them 
to him, thinking, if he wanted to wríte, it: was a sign he waa 
growing more calm. Then he continued writing for some 
time, though now and then we heard him restless as before. 
At last he opened the door, and called me. Robert, says he, 
quite calm and composed like, if you deliver this packet as dí- 
rected, you will earn three hundred pounds. But be sure to 
deliver it with your hahd. I was going to ask something 
more about it, for I did not just know what he meant about 
the three hundred pounds ; but he pushed me out, and shut 
himself into the room. Then I bethought myself that there 
was something strange-like in his look, and that he was pale, 
and somehow not like himself. So I went to the kitchen to 
cousult with the rest what wehad best do. So I had scarcely 
got there when I heard a pistol go off, and we all ran aud 
burst open the door, and there we saw my master, madam, 
laid out upon Míbs Montreville*s bed, and the pistol still in 
his hand ; though he was stone dead, madam, Ibr I suppose 
the ball had gone ríght through his heart.'* 

Laura, dreadfiilly shocked, and no longer able to listen to 
this horríble relation, hastened out of the rpom, leaving Mrs. 
Douglas to hear what yet remained to be told of the history of 
a man of pleasnre ! ! ! 

The servant proceeded to tell them, that he and his compa- 
nions had conveyed their masterls body to head-quarters, had 
seen it buríed >vith military honours, and then had sailed in 
the first ship for Britain. That remeinbering the charge to 
deliver the packet with his own hand, he had come dowii to 
ScOtland on purpose to execute his trust ; and hoped that Mrs. 
Dottglas would fulfil his master's promise. He then deliyered 
the packet, which Mrs. Douglas opening in his presence, found 
to contain a bill for £300 in favour of Robert Lewson, not 
payable without her signature ; the two letters which Laurá 
had written during her exile ; and the fbllowing lines, rendered 
almost illegible by the convulsive startings of the hand which 
had traced them. 



" The ángel whom I have murdered wasan angelstiÍL * The 
destroyer came/ bat found ber not. It was hei* last wiflli ti»t 



Shi 



ou ,s1ioq1(} kQOW faer iimpceace. None am attest ít like me. 
^ Vas p^rer than Heaveu's own light. 



*' She loved you. There is another, too, whom she protests 
that she loved tothe last — ^but it was I alone whom she loved 
with pasBÍon. In the anguish of her soul she called it ^ idola- 
try ;' and the words of agony are true. But I, like a base 
fool, cast away her love, for the heartless toyings of a wanton ! 
And shall I, who mipht have been here so blest, live now to 
bear the gijawings of this viper — ^this hell pever to be escaped ? 

'^ ^e has said that she must go to the grave laden with 
shame ; that I^er name is degraded through me. Once more, 
then, I charge you to proclaim her imioceíLce. Let no envious 
topgue presume to stain that name. Let it be accounted holy. 
I will save what she loved better than life,though I have per- 
secuted her — driven her to death — forced her to hide in the 
cold waters all that was loveliest in woman. 



^' She says that she will meet you in Heaven, and it muat 
be true, for falsehood was a stranger to her lips. Then tell 
her that he who was her murdererwas her avenger too, It is 
said that self-destruction is the last, worst crime. In others 
it may be so. In me it is but justice ; for every law condems 
the murderer to die. He who destroyed that augel ought to 
die a thousand deaths. Justice shall be speedy. 

"VlLLIERS HaBGBAVE," 

Mrs. Douglas had no sooner read the contents of her packet, 
than she hastened to communicate them to Laura. The horror 
inspired by Hargrave's letter, and the dreadfiil destiny of the 
writer, did not render her insensible to the pleasure of being 
empowered to clear, beyond a doubt, the fame of her young 
friend. Laura was, however, at present, in no state to share 
her joy. She could only weep ; and, trembling, pray that she 
might be enabled to guard against the first beginnings of that 
self-indulgence, whose end is destruction ! 

Mrs. Douglas at last found means to rouse her by naming 
De Courcy, and reminding her of his right to iínmediate intel- 
ligence of this happy change in her situation. Laura, as supe- 
rior to coquetry as any other species of despicable cruelty, 
instantly sat do'wn to communicate the news to her lover. — 
To her plain unvamished tale, she added copies of the letters 
which attested her innocence, with Lewson's account of the 
names and address of those persons who had been employed 
to carry her from England. 

Evening was drawing on before Laura had finished her 
taak ; and, desirous to recruit her spirits before she joined the 
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family circle, Bhe ttole abroad to breathe fhe reviving air cf 
her native hills. 9ie had croMed the little lawn^ and vas 
opening the gate> when^ seeing a carriage drive qnickly np^ 
she drew back. The cairiage was stopped. She heard an ex- 
cUtmation ofjoyy and the next moment she was premed to the 
heart of De Courcy. 

Lanra iirst recovered nttorance. 

What happy chance, she cried, has broaght you here jost at 
the moment that I am permitted to rejoicethatyon are come ? 

Ah> Lanra^ eaid De Conrcy, could I know that yon were , 
alive and in Brítain, yet make no effort to find yon ? I was 
convinced that Mn. Donglas must know yonr retreat. T waa 
snre that no human heart could resist my entreaties. And 
now I have found thee, I will never leave thee bnt with life. 

The little shrubbery walk which led round thc lawn to the 
parsonage was not half a quarter of a mile in length^ yet it 
was an hour before the lovers reached the house; and ere 
Laura presented De Courcy to her íriends, she had promised 
that iu one week she would reward his tríed affection ; and 
had settled, that after they had spent a few days in delightíVil 
solitode at Qlenalbert, she would accompany him to Norwood. 

Laura has now beói for some years a wife ; and the same 
qualities which made her youth respectable, endear her io the 
happy partner of her matorer life. She still &ids daily exer- 
cise in her characterístic virtoe ; since even amidst the purest 
worldiy bliss^ self-denial is necessary. But the tranquil cur- 
rent of domestic happiness affords no materíals for narrative. 
Thc joys that spríng from chastened affection, tempered de- 
sires^ useful employment, and devout meditation^ must be felt 
— they cannot be descríbed. 
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